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The Grading of the Country School: 


N EXPERIENCE as a teacher in the 
district schools of Massachusetts more 
than forty years ago gave me an insight 

into the difficulties that the teacher in the un- 
graded school encounters and impressed upon 
my mind the necessity for some system of grad- 
ing that would greatly reduce the number of 
classes, increase the length of the study and 
recitation periods, and give the teacher an op- 
portunity to do more effective work. 

In the school to which I refer there were all 
grades frum the kindergarten to the second 
year in the high school. There were fourteen 
pupils who were beginners. They were taking 
their first lessons in reading and having their 
first experience with school discipline. By 
direction of their parents, they were obliged to 
remain during the entire session, morning and 
afternoon. There were the usual classes in 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography and United States history, and 
in addition to these, there were advanced 
— in trigonometry and surveying, — 

istory and Cicero. The best program I could 
arrange included not less than twenty-seven 
classes a day. It is plain to any one that sat- 
isfactory work could not be done under such 
conditions. While the younger children 
needed the time and especial attention of the 
teacher, they were obliged to give way to the 
more advanced classes made up of pupils who 
would soon have to leave school. Other 
schools in the same township were in a similar 
condition. 

It was not long until the state of Massachu- 
setts began to realize the inefficiency of such a 
system of school management and the great 
waste involved. A change was made by legis- 
lative enactment. All the high school pupils 
in one or more townships were brought Salhos 
in a central high school building where they 
could have the benefit of the entire time of 
teachers especially fitted for high school in- 
struction, and apparatus and library equipment 
were adapted to this department. A similar 
arrangement was made for the grammar grades. 
These pupils were conveyed to another build- 
ing in the township where the teaching force 
and equipment were especially adapted to 
grammar de work. The younger pupils 
were left by themselves in charge of a teacher 
selected especially for primary instruction. In 
the absence of the older pupils it was possible 
for the little people to Fe fast pleasantly and 
profitably employed throughout the session. 

This change in school administration 
brought about a proper grading of the schools 
—a graded course of oh a i om eventually led 
to the employment of a competent superin- 
tendent to see that the course of study was 
properly carried out There are very few towns 
in Massachusetts today that are not enjoving 
the benefits of township or district supervision. 

In Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and other states, 
the tendency for the past few years has been 


*Ohio State Commissioner of Schools. 


By Edmund A. Jones* 


toward the centralization of township schools. 
In Ohio this has resulted from the fact that 
there has been a large decrease in the number 
of pupils in many sub-districts in different 
parts of the state owing to various causes. In 
some instances the number of pupils enrolled 
does not exceed three or four and in many 
cases it is less than ten. There can be no en- 
thusiasm for either teacher or pupil in a school 
where only four or five children are enrolled. 
When it becomes necessary to make extensive 
repairs or erect a new building and employ a 
good teacher for so small a number of pupils 
the cost per capita becomes too great. An 
economical and efficient administration of 
school affairs, under such conditions, can be 
secured only by consolidation. 

‘Under our present Ohio law any townshi 
board of education is authorized to perenne 
the schools in one or more sub-districts and 
provide for the transportation of pupils to 
another school in the township. The board of 
education may centralize the schools if, in its 
judgment, this is the wisest thing to do, and 
the citizens of a township district may, upon a 
petition of one-fourth of the qualified electors, 
require the board to submit the question of 
centralization to a vote, and if the result is 
favorable the sub-districts must be abandoned 
and suitable provision must be made for the 
centralized schools. Where the roads are good 
and conditions are favorable there i; a grow- 
ing sentiment in this state in favor of cen- 
tralization. 

Centralization brings together all the teach- 
ers of the township and gives an excellent op- 
portunity for the classification of pupils and 
the adoption of a graded course of study under 
p athome. conditions. It usually brings the 
township high school, to which all the pupils 
can lovk forward, and gives teachers and 
pupils the benefit of supervision. 

For many years our city, village, and some 
of our larger township schools have had the ad- 
vantage of a graded course of study and expert 
supervision, although this was nut made man- 
datory until 1904 and then for cities only. 
The great progress made by these schools and 
their high standing at the present time is, no 
doubt, largely due to these advantages which 
they have enjoyed. I know of nothing that 
would tend in a greater degree to advance the 
interests of our rural schools than an extension 
of the work of intelligent and wise supervision. 

If the boards of education in two or more 
townships would unite, as they may under the 
present Ohio law, in securing a competent 

rson to act as superintendent ; if supervision 
in township districts were made mandatory 
under the same conditions as to qualifications 
of superintendents, minimum salary and state 
assistance, as prevail in Massachusetts, a great 
deal would be accomplished toward the solu- 
tion of the *‘country school problem.”” 

In Ohio, at the present time, we should have 
no ungraded schools even in the rural districts. 
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One section of our law defines an elementary % 


school as a school in which instruction is given 
in spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, Eng- 
lish language, English grammar and composi- 
tion, geography, istory of the United States, 
including civil government, physiology and 
hygiene. Another section, adopted in 1904, 
states that boards of education are required to 
prescribe a graded course of study for all 
schools under their control in the branches in- 
cluded in the definition .of an elementary 
school, and in order that the state may have 
the assurance that all of these branches of 
study are being taught and that each branch is 
receiving its proper share of the time, this 
graded course of study is subject to the ap- 
proval of the state commissioner of common 
schools. This applies not only to cities and 
villages but to special and township districts 
and to all schools, whether a superintendent is 
employed or not. 

One of the first duties that confronts the 
teacher upon entering the schoolroom is the 
clussification of pu is in such a way that the 
course of study can be followed to the best ad- 
vantage of all. The classification must be 
governed largely by the number of grades and 
the number of pupils in each grade. In our 
cities and villages there are usually eight 
grades below the high school—four primary 
and four grammar. he same system, in a 
somewhat modified form, exists in the town- 
ship districts. 

We have three classes of high schools, des- 
ignated as first, second, and third grade. A 
third grade high school must include in its 
pe. nt eight units of work and cover a 
period of two years; a high school of the 
second grade must have twelve units and cover 
a period of three years; while a first grade 
high school must include sixteen units and 
cover four years. A unit, as here used, con- 
sists of one branch, as language or mathe- 
matics, continued through a year of thirty-two 
weeks, with not less than four recitations per 
week, 

In a four-room building, where the pupils 
are somewhat uniformly distributed through 
the different years, the classification becomes 
an easy matter—two grades can be given to 
each teacher. 

Where a high school is maintained, with a 
two-year course and twenty or more pupils, a 
different distribution of work will be needed. 
In this case, the first two years may be given 
to one teacher; the third, fourth and fifth 
years to another; the sixth, seventh and eighth 
to a third; and the high school to the fourth, 
If the high school is small, such a distribution 
may be made of the work below as will allow 
the teacher in charge to take a part or all of 
the work of the eighth grade, When a high 
school with a three-year course of study is 
maintained the teacher should have a regular 
assistant, or, at least, the half time of a teacher 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Instructor has asked me to write ten 
articles for this magazine. I intend to 
write these articles in an unconventional and 
verfectly frank manner. One plan of teach- 
ing each of the several phases of school draw- 
ing or crafts work will be presented cach 
month; it will be the best method of work 
that I know at the time of writing. These 
articles will be carefully planned to tie in with 
the seasons and with manual training and 
other school studies. There will be something 
for all grades during the school year. The 
sole aim will not be to present problems which 
children can do, those which to the casual ob- 
server seem extraordinary, and which alas, to 
the lover of order, sleagilicity and beauty are 
entirely without merit. 

Beauty never comes into school work by ac- 
cident.—children without guidance never pro- 
duce beautiful things. It is well to bear this 
in mind. It may hdl us to careful prepara- 
tion and teaching. The teaching of drawing 
which takes no cognizance of beauty is akin to 
the teaching of music which lacks melody or 
harmony. So we shall try to do possible 
things with children and to do them in such a 
reasonable manner from an art standpoint that 
the critics will acclaim the results good. 


A FOREWORD.—The editor of Normal 


A Scotchman after hearing a lecture on 
metaphysics was asked, ** What is metaphysics ?”’ 
He replied, **That which he that is learning 
dinna ken what the speaker meaneth, and he 
that is speaking dinna ken what he meaneth 
himself.’’ Let us make sure at the outset that 
we know what we are trying to do when we try 
to make a decorative design. Suppose we 
sketch on the board a plant, for instance a 


*Director of Drawing, Springficid, Mass. 
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Nature and Decorative Design 


By Fred H. Daniels* 


daffodil. Beside this drawing we will draw 
an oblong which may stand for a book cover 
on which is to be placed a design made from a 
daffodil. Now what will be the difference 
between our sketch of the flower and the second 
drawing which is to be a design made from 
the same plant? This is a most excellent ques- 
tion to ask a class, The answers are interest- 
ing as given by various pupils. “It (the de- 
sign) is stiffer,’ ‘“*more graceful,” **spread 
out,”’ ‘‘balanced,”’ ete. Perhaps, to the horror 
of the class, someone may then suggest, **The 
design is an improvement upon nature.”” And 
now, if ever, is the debate on in earnest! As 
if anything could be an improvement an 
nature! Let us see. 

We will begin with common things. The 
first apples people ate were wild, small and 
sour, ite from the apples of today. The first 
horses were likewise wild, small and sour, per- 
haps half the weight of the modern Percheron. 
The first potatoes were about as large as pea 
nuts. By careful breeding these things ane 
been made better, that is, they are better 
adapted to our needs. The human voice is 
trained before it becomes the musical voice; 
the story or drama is more interesting than the 
average life as we know it, and so we may go 
on with other arts and find that all art really 
attempts to do what seems at first to be impos- 
sible,—to really improve upon what nature has 
oo us. This is exactly what we shall try to 

o in design. 

Nature always suggests the perfection for 
which we are looking. For example, in the 
daffodil, Figure 1, the plant is nearly bal- 
anced, but not perfectly; it suggests but does 
not give us bi-symmetry as a whole or in any 
of its parts; it has a form of radiation from 
the root.which we call rhythm, but this rhythm ! 
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is somewhat imperfect. Now because the 
human mind loves order, it is our part as de- 
signers to produce balance, symmetry and 
rhythm in our design. It is entirely immate- 
rial how far we depart from a naturalistic rep- 
resentation of the daffodil. -We may allow 
our imagination to wander far afield, so far 
that no one would recognize that we started 
from the daffodil. Our one aim is to produce 
a beautiful decorative form, not to imitate the 
daffodil. Therefore any variations from the 
type are allowable which do not contradict 
laws of growth, balance, order and rhythm. 

The greatest mistake which we have made 
in the teaching of drawing is that we have 
tried to teach it by talking. Should we try to 
teach talking b deowhig pictures? If pupils 
are to make designs they must be shown how 
to make them, they must have designs put 
upon the board which are similar to those that 
they are asked to make. This is analogous 
to what the professional designer does. If he 
is to make a design for any purpose, one of 
the first steps he takes is to go over a lot of 
designs whitch some one has made for a similar 
purpose to see how it has been done. Other- 
wise al] art would forever be at its beginning. 
In the articles which are to follow this one, 
this same plan of giving the class ample refer- 
ence material will be urged and such material 
will be shown. 

A good first step, then, in this work in de- 
sign, is to copy upon the board the illustra- 
tions accompanying this article, or others of 
like character. Discuss with the class the 

robable manner in which the four decorative 
Rectan at the top of Figure 2 were derived from 
the flower in side view; note in some of them 
how far from a picture of the daffodil are the 
results. In the row below, see how the top 
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view of the flower offered the 
stimulus. In Figure 3, the 
root bulb and leaves proffered 
the suggestions and it is our 
business to arrange them 
orderly. Now the class may 
try similar work from any 
common flower as the daisy, 
buttercup. bluet, clover or 
dandelion. Borrow freely 
both from the plant and from 
these illustrations. Strict] 

speaking, there is no a 
thing as original design, all 
designs foo for anything are 
in part the wisdom of previous 
ages. r. 

There are many who hold 
that this deriving of decora- 
tive forms is too dfficult a 
roblem for pupils below the 
Ligh school, and_ without 
skilful teaching I believe 
this to be true. If the teacher 
is not well versed in design, 
an alternative plan, which 
—. is quite as good, may 
now given. Place these 
drawings on the board and 
discuss them as above. Then 
ask the class to vary the 
drawings to produce other 
forms, the aim being to make 
as interesting and decorative 
arrangements as possible. Or, 
combine them to form new 


designs. ‘Take the top (and perhaps side) 
view of the flower and put with it one of the 
drawings from the leaves. Both flower and 
leaves may be varied or not. In any ease the 
result will as a whole be distinctly new. It 
has never before been produced in ‘its entity 


on this earth. 


The final step in this work is to use the de- 
signs for some purpose. We will assume that 


ry 


in this case the end is a_ book 
cover. Figure 4 shows several 
applications. ‘These should also 
be placed on the board. First, 
locate the most important thing 
on the cover—the lettering. Then 
plan the placing of the design 
so that it will bear an evident 
relation to the lettering. It ought 
to be so placed that the two tie in 
together and form one spot on the 
page. ‘Two spots in so simple an 
arrangement are apt to be equally 
attractive and thus divide the at- 
tention by giving two centers of 
interest. Carefully print each 
letter from a copy of good letter- 
ing. Begin with the middle letter- 
of the title and print toward the 
two sides. This will insure proper 
placing in the center of the page. 
Accent slightly the ends of each 
line of every letter. This gives 
a finish to the lettering asa whole. 
Beginners are apt to slight these 
places where quite the opposite 
plan should be followed. — Care- 
fully draw the decorative form to 
be employed and trace it in its 
position on the page. Go over 
the outline and make it an even 
gray line that it may show slightly 
beneath the background wash 
which may now be put on. Color 
the title with the strongest color 
used on the page,—it is the most 
important tl and should be 
seen first. Color the decoration 
with a tone halfway between the 
background and_ the lettering. 














This will give a relationship 
in color to the three elements 
on the cover. As to what 
color to use,—many color 
schemes might be employed. 
1 will suggest only the sim- 
plest. Use three tones of any 
grayed color, the nearer the 
tones come one to another 
the surer they are to harmonize, for 
harmony consists in the agreement or 


likeness between the parts of a thing. 


First Things First 


In an art school, not five thousand 
miles from where you live, a girl in 
a sketch class once tried to make a life 
drawing from a young woman seated at a 
table. She commenced the sketch at 
the top of her paper and was proceed- 
ing nobly, when she suddenly said: 

*‘Why, I have no room for the feet!”’ 

Some one suggested that it would be 
a good idea to begin with the feet. She 
took the advice and this time there was 
no room for the head! A kindly critic 
remarked that she could draw the head 
on the table, as there seemed to be room 
there for something. 

As I have watched the pupils making 
drawings in schools, I have many times 
been reminded of this girl. A vase is 
to be drawn by a class; without a 
moment’s hesitation, each pupil begins 
at the top of his paper and carefully 
draws and finishes in mathematical 


manner, an ellipse for the top> only to find 
that it is too large or too smal 
whole drawing the proper appearance on the 


to give the 


Then, with eraser in hand, comes a 


muscular activity which would be worth some- 
thing—in polishing pianos! If the pupils in 
some schools had the same cordial regard for 
the pencil which they seem to have for the 
eraser, we should have much better drawing. 
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Think for a moment of what would meee 


if a tailor worked in the manner of the girl or 
the class mentioned above. He would at once 
cut a small opening in your yards of cloth with 
the remark, **I think I will make a button hole 
here.”? Another cut, and, “This is a good 
place for a pocket.”” Then the button hole 
and the pocket would be nicely finished, but 
where would they appear in the completed 
garment? 


There is but one right way to construct a 


building, build a ship, make a dress or a draw- 
ing. Plan the whole carefully before any 
time or attention is given to details. This is 
the first lesson that a workman in any of the 
arts must learn if he is ever to make any com- 


ylete thing. It is just what you are trying to 
1ave your classes do in their written composi- 


tion work. If you insist that every drawing 
be made in this same way, you will be sur- 


wrised and gratified at the intelligent manner 


in which the pupils take hold of any new prob- 
lem. No great progress can be made until this 
habit of seeking jirst things first is well 
established. 


‘There is a scale of duties,’ says Milton, 


‘‘which for want of studying in the right 
order, all is in confusion.”’ 





A supervisor when visiting a fourth grade 


school noticed that the children had queer ways 
of pronouncing the word “‘horizontal.”’ He 
gave to each pupil (there were forty-six in the 
class) a piece of paper and asked each to spell 
the two words, ““horizontal’’ and *“‘vertical.”’ 
The first was spelled in twenty-eight different 
ways, as follows: horyentale, horyenohe, hor- 
izentale, horiszyental, horrizontle, horrasontle, 
horisonder, hasonthl, horasontel, horasoly, 
horizytell, hoasontil, horston, horasaontel, hor- 
ashonel, horiztal, horizontal, horazontal, horo- 
zontle, horgonal, horasondel, horlent, hor- 
zontill, horston, horazell, horzertal, hornallte 
and harrzeuncle. The second was_ spelled, 
vetctll, verctile, vertikle, verticle, ferticle, 


vatill, verdclie, veraticall, vertcill, 
verizen, vertele, vertcal, verteal, 
vuectell, verticall, vertacell, ver- 
tacll, veritall, vriutall, virtical 
and vercle, —twenty-one ways. 


’Nuf said! 





Understand this clearly: You 
can teach a man to draw a straight 
line, and to cut one; to strike a 
curved line, and to carve it; and 

to copy and carve any number of 
bY) given lines or forms, with admir- 
able speed and perfect precision ; 
and you find his work perfect of 
its kind; but if you ask him to 
think about any of those forms, 
to consider if he cannot find any 
better in his own head, he stops; 
his execution becomes hesitating; 
he thinks, and ten to one . 
thinks wrong; ten toone he makes 
a mistake in the first touch he 
gives to his work as. a thinking 
being. But you have made a man 
of him for all that. He was only 
a machine before, an animated 
tool. 
—Ruskin: “The Stones of Venice”’ 


Do you have any pictures in 
your school room ? f not, be 
ashamed to look at its desolate 
walls. Pictures are so cheap and 
are of such educational value that 
no school room is complete with- 
out a few at least. 

—Oregon Educational Journal 
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A Study of North America. X. 


Pacific Region. 


Formal Geography of the Region. 

Draw a blackboard map of the states 
named, and, using it in conjunction with the 
text-book map of the region, teach the follow- 
ing locations. Teach also the oral and written 
spelling. 

California, Oregon, Washington. 

Pacific Ocean, San Francisco Bay, Puget 
Sound. 

Sierra Nevada, Cascade, Coast Range Moun- 
tains. 

Sacramento, San Joaquin, Columbia rivers. 

Mts. Shasta, Whitney, Hood, Rainier. 

Yosemite, Death Valley, Lake Tahoe. 


San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los 
Angeles. 
Test. 


The correct filling of an outline map. 
Lesson Units. 

1. This region is wet in the north and dry 
in the south; its temperatures are mild through- 
out the year. 2. tt is a country of grand 
moutain scenery and peaks of eternal snow. 
8. Continuously with the plateau, it is a region 
rich in gold. 4, The opulent valleys of Cal- 
ifornia are world-famous for their varied 
fruits. 5. Here is a great timber region, 
where grow the largest trees on earth. 6. San 
Francisco is a great port, with a world-wide 
commerce at its wharves. 7. The sulmon- 
fisheries are important in the north, and Puget 
Sound is a famous harbor. 


1. This region is wet in the north and dry 
in the south; its temperatures are mild through- 
out the year. 


Oregon and Washington receive so much 
rain that the Oregonians are dubbed ‘*Web- 
feet.’ On the other hand, the extreme south 
of California receives so little moisture that 
large areas are beyond the possibilities even of 
irrigation. . These two extremes merge grad- 
ually, until at San Francisco about twenty- 
three inches of rain is expected annually. 
Some of the northern portions of California 
receive over eighty inches; and the extreme 
southeast, opposite the Arizona line, receives 
only three, or thereabouts. The Sierras re- 
ceive a heavy annual fall of rain and _ snow, 
wincipally on their western slope, and greater 
in amount toward the north. Throughout the 
lowlands of the Pacific region the year divides 
itself into two seasons—the wet and the dry, as 
in the tropics. Snow is practically unknown 
to California, except in the mountains, and 


*San Francisco State Normal School. 


By Walter J. Kenyon* 


the extreme north, which is several thousand 
feet in elevation. 

For this region there are two sorts of rain- 
bearing wind. The regular westerlies shed a 
portion of their moisture regardless of season, 
wherever the mountains rise high enough to 
wring moisture from them. e seasonal 
rains of California have a different cause. The 
are brought by the cyclone of the north Pacific. 
The track of this cyclone is so far north in 
summer that California does not reach 
into its rainy quarter. In winter the cyclone 
track moves south (in the general migration 
of wind belts). This movement brings to Cali- 
fornia her chief rain supply, heaviest in the 
north and regularly lessening toward the south. 

In teaching this subject in an upper grade, 
review at some heath, the relations of (a) 
mountains to rain, and (b) cyclones to rain. 

Concerning the mild temperatures of the 
Coast region, we need not complicate the ques- 
tion by any reference to the Japanese Current 
or others. It is being flatly stated by meteor- 
ologists nowadays that the ocean currents have 
little to do with modifying land temperatures. 
The broad fact is that the sea itse]f—-the whole 
sea—is warmer in winter and cooler in summer 
than the lands. A wind passing over the sea 
will carry the sea temperatures to the contig- 
uous lands. Therefore all the lands of the 
earth having prevaling sea-winds (as in Cali- 
fornia, Norway, etc.) will have oceanic 
climates, as 5 are cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter than those normal to the 
continents. (Read ** The Gulf Stream Myth,” 
Scribner’s, vol. 31, p. 689 et seq.) 

The mild temperatures of the Pacific States, 
British Columbia, and southern Alaska may 
be referred, therefore, not to any ocean cur- 
rents, but to the ‘‘prevailing westerlies,’’ or 
**return trades,’’ which sweep forever landward 
from the mild Pacitic. 

Review this subject in Unit 3, North Amer- 
ica: Climate: Heat, for which teacher’s read- 
ings are there cited. 


PupPits’ READINGS: 

Sexton, 191-8 (climate of California). 

al 190-2 (Pacific Coast rainfall) , 207-8 (irrgi- 
ation). 

Smith, 188-92 (Mojave Desert), 199-203 (Oregon 
and Washington, in general), 205-6 (climate of 
southern California). 

Carpenter, 264-5 (climate of California), 279-80, 
283 (climate in the north), 262-3 (irrigation). 

King, Fifth Book, 184-93 (climate of the Pacfiic 
Coast), 188-90 (climate of southern California), 
Igi-3 (irrigation). 

Carroll, Third Book, 89-94 (climate of southern 
California). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 299 (the dry, 
irrigated south), 297-8 (irrigation). 


Rupert, 57-8 (climate of the north ard south 
contrasted), 85-7-(climate of southern California). 

Fairbanks Stories of Mother Earth, 43-8 (rivers 
which are ‘‘upside down’’), 62-7 (Mojave Desert), 
77-82 (the borax country), 83-8 (salt region of 
Salton Sea). 

Our country west, 149-53 (Death Valley), 173-8 
(irrigation). 

TEACHER'S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Brigham, 302-10 (Oregon and Washington in 
general), 230-54 (irrigation discussed). 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 182-3 (rains of 
the Pacific Coast). 

Herbertson, 167-70 (Oregon in general), 196-200 
(climate of southern California), 189-91 (Mojave 
Desert), 163 (climate of the northwest). 

Stoddard, California lectures, 7-20 (Mojave 
Desert) . 

Lummis, Strange corners, 28-42 (the desert), 
37-42 (Death Valley and Salton Sea). 

Tarr & McMurry, Utah Supplement, 83-5 (irriga- 
tion). 

Tarr & McMurry, California Supplement, 10 
(streams of southern California), 15-18, 53-4 (cli- 
mate of California), 19-20 (plants of the dry south), 
74-8 (geography of southern California), 81-2 
(irrigation), 92-8 (the Mojave country). 

California state introductory geography, 263-4 
(climate of California). 

Dryer, 306-7 (trades and anti-trades), 332-41 
(Pacific Coast climate) . 

Davis, 29-33 (wind belts). 

Shaler, Aspects, 193-6 (irrigation) . 

Gilbert & Brigham, 270-2, 228-33, 244-5 (rain and 
climate, Pacific Coast), 258-9 (cyclones), 256-60 
(trades and westerlies). 


Written Work. 

1. Describe the climate, as to moisture, of 
the Pacific region. 

2. Describe the climate as to temperatures. 

3. Explain the mild temperatures. 

4. Try to explain the unequal rain dis- 
tribution. 

2. It is a country of grand mountain scenery 
and peaks of eternal snow. 


Examining the structure of this region, we 
find the great interior valley of California 
completely inclosed by mountain ranges, save 
where the Golden Gate breaks through, in the 
west. These mountains, called the Coast 
Ranges, in the west, and the Sierras, in the 
east, unite in the plateau of the Shasta region 
and continue north as the Cascades. They 
unite also in the south, and, passing over the 
San Bernardino Range, finally constitue the 
peninsula of Lower California. 

In Oregon and Washington, also, there is a 
great interior valley which compares in some 
respects with that of California. It lies 
between the Coast: Ranges of those states and 
the Cascades, and pushes a great arm east- 
ward, breaking the Cascade Range and form- 
ing the Columbia River Valley. 

Through this great mountain region the 
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scenic features are so plentiful that, in teach- 
ing the topic, it is best to focus the recitations 
upon a few of the most famous scenic units, 
say Yosemite Valley, Lake Tahoe, Mt. Shasta, 
and Mt. Rainier. The readings may freely 
include other features of interest, but the 
precipitate of the lessons, elicited in the dis- 
cussions and tested in the written work, shorld 
not be inclusive beyond these four. 


PuPILs’ READINGS: 

Our country wes}, 139-43 (the Sierras). 

Johonnot, Reader, 151-5 (geysers of California), 
365-75 (Lake Tahoe), 158-64 (Yosemite). 

Carpenter, 273-4 (Yosemite). 

Fairbanks, Stories of Mother Earth, 
(Shasta and other volcanoes) . 

Fairbanks, Home geography, 97-111, 172-6 (moun- 
tains of California). 

King, Fifth Book, 172-82 (Yosemite). 

Carroll, Third Book, 108-11 (Yosemite and Big 
Trees). 

Jordan, True tales, 91-9 (bear story). 

Sexton, 133-44 (wild beasts of the Sierras), 199- 
208 (the lakes and varied scenery of California) . 

Dodge, 144-53 (mountains), 154-7 (volcanoes and 
lava), 164 (geysers) . 

TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Tarr & McMurry, California Supplement, 1-7 
relief of California), 7-10 (drainage of California), 
23-4 (animal life of California), 38-44 (the Sierras), 
47-9 (Yosemite), 49-50 (glaciers and lakes), 58-60 
(Coast Range), 87-92 (mountains of northern Cali- 
fornia). 

California introductory geography, 258 62 (moun- 
tains and rivers of California). 

Herbertson, 193-4 (Sierras), 
162-7 (Cascades). 

‘arr & McMurry, Utah Supplement, 19-20 (snow- 
slides). 

Brigham, 287-96 (the Sierras and Coast Ranges). 

Gilbert & Brigham, 101-3 (hot springs and 
geysers), 189-91 (climate and life in the Sierras), 
216-17, 206-8 (Mt. Shasta and other dead cones). 

Dryer, 105-7 (the snaking of geysers). 

Muir, 1-18, 48-73 (scenery of the Sierras), 20-35 
(glaciers of the Sierras and Rockies), 36-47 (snows 
in the Sierras), 74-96 (passes in the Sierras), 98-124 
(lakes of the Sierras), 125-38 (highland meadows), 
244-57, 271-5 (a storm in the Sierras), 258-70 (flood- 
time in the Sierras) , 276-99 (the water-ousel), 226- 
42 (the Douglas squirrel) , 300-24 (wild sieep of the 
Sierras), 325-37 (Sierra foothills), 333-7 (the cave 
at Murphy's), 338-81 (bee pastures of the Sierras). 


Written Work. 

1. Describe the mountain arrangement of 
the Pacific region. 

2. Tell what you can about Yosemite. 

3. Locate and describe Mt. Shasta. 

4. Locate and describe Lake Tahoe. 

5. Locate Mt. Rainier. 


136-54 


194-6 (Yosemite), 


x 


3. Continuously with the plateau, it is a 


region rich in gold. 


Bring out the effect of the discovery of gold © 


eq the settlement of the Pacific Coast. 
ote, also, that the early period was devoted 
wholly to placer mining. Hydraulic mining 
followed, and now the bulk of the gold output 
is from the quartz mines, although 
and hydraulic mining continue on a limited 
scale in some localities. 
these three methods of mining. (See ** Plateau 
Region: Unit 3.’’) 

PuPILs’ READINGS: 

Sexton, 37-41 (discovery of gold in California), 
41-8 (placer mining in the days of '49), 49-56 (the 
days wT sey gold), 57-66 (crossing the plains in 
the gold rush), 67-74 (building the overland rail- 
road). 

McMaster, 182-6 (the gold rush of ’49). 

Carpenter, 239-41 (California ‘gold), 241-8 (a 
quartz mine). 

Chamberlain, Clothed, 222-5( California gold). 

Fairbanks, Home geography, 116-19 (gold and 
silver mines). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 281-2, 285-6 (the 
gold of California), 288-90 (placer and hydraulic 
nining), 290-3 (quartz mining). 

Chase & Clow, Vol. I, 37-44 (gold), 45-7 (silver). 

Fairbanks, Stories of Mother Earth, 161-8 (down 
agold mine), 169-75 (California quicksilver) , 177-83 
(story of a nugget). 

Parker, 207-26 (gold in general), 237-41 (a silver 
mine). 

Rocheleau, Minerals, 163-8, 187-92 (gold and 
Silver in general), 168-86 (gold in California), 177- 


th placer ; 


Review the lesson on — 


80 (placer mining), 180-3 (hydraulic mining), 
183-6 (deep mines and stamp-mills). 

Wood, 15-21 (deep in a mine). 

Eggleston, 171-7 discovery of gold in California) . 

Rupert, 87-90 (discovery in California). 

Carroll, Third Book, 133-9 (gold-mining). 

King, Fifth Book, 45-6 (placer mining), 47-9 
(hydraulic mining). 

Dodge, 49-52 (mining centers). 

TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL, REFERENCE: 

Brigham, 22-3 (placer and hydraulic gold). 

Tarr MeMurry, California Supplement, 32-5 
(discovery in California), 40-3 (gold-mining), 96-8 
(borax and salt). 

Adams, 130-3 (gold and silver). 

Shaler, Aspects, 181-3 (gold under lava caps). 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 228-20 (placer 
mining), 230-1 (hydraulic mining). 

4. The opulent valleys of California are 
world-famous for their varied fruits. 

A passing treatment of the more important 
fruit cultures will suffice. Avoid going too 
deep into the actual processes of cultivation. 
Note the rich output of southern California, 
secured by irrigation. Correct the prejudice 
that. northern California is cold California. 
Note the successful cultivation of oranges as 
far north as Sonoma County, 39° north lati- 


tude. Even further north, it is altitude, 
rather than latitude, that determines the 
temperatures. Refer these conditions to the 


oceanic climate brought by the westerlies. 


PuPILs’ READINGS: 

Smith, 205-13 California valleys). 

Carpenter, 266-71 (fruit-ranches of California), 
274 (Los Angeles). 

King, Fifth Book, 128-9 (a great Californian 
fruit-ranch), 194-205 (southern California), 206-15 


(the fruitful valleys), 216-25 (schools of Cali- 
foria), 226-35 (the old Spanish Missions). 
Carroll, Third Book, 105-7 (Monterey), Io1-2 


(ostriches of southern California), 98-101 (wine and 
grapes), 94-6 (fruit-raising), 89-94 (southern Cali- 
fornia). 

Tarr & McMurry, 
of California). 

Chamberlain, Fed, 165-74 (orange-groves), 174-84 
(visit to a vineyard), 187-92 (walnut-farms) . 

Our country west, 143-9 (raisin making). 

Beal, 169-214 (talks on various fruits.) 

Rupert, 56-7 (the bigness of a Californian’s 
ideas). 

Industries of today, 37-44 (California raisins). 

Chamberlan, Clothed, 212-21 (a California ostrich- 
farm). 

Sexton, 8-28 (the old Spanish days, and the 
missions), 30-6 (the early American period), 75-82 
(the wheat of California) , 83-91 (orchard, farm and 
vineyard), 92-101 (oranges and lemons), 102-10 
(California’s wild-flowers), 121-32 (birds of Cali- 
fornia), 145-58 (the fishing along California coasts), 
159-68 (the Indians and the padres) . 

Winterburn, 9-26 (Indians of California), 27-42 
(Indian legends), 97-170 (the padres and their 
missions), 171-222 (Spanish days in California). 


Second Book, 299-302 (fruits 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Stoddard, California lecture, 20-102. 

Ballou, Footprints, 5-10. 

Redway, New basis,e118-19. 

Herbertson, 196-200 (fruitful valleys in southern 
California) . 

Muir, 338-81 (bee-pastures). 

Chisholm, 75-8 (fruits in general). 

California state introductory geography, 265-71 
(grain, fruits, and stock). 


Tarr & McMurry, Cailfornia Supplement, 26-37 


" (early days and Spanish missions), 45-6 (sheep and 


¥ 





cattle in California) , 51-8 (the great interior valley), 
60-2, 71-4 (the coast valleys), 79-81 (fruits of 
southern California), 83-6 (cities of the south). 
Written Work. 

1. Write a list of the principal California 
farm products. 

2: Yell about the climate needed for orange 

rowing. 

3. What are prunes? 

Describe wine-making. 


What are raisins? 


4. What are the principal products of the ' 


great interior valley ? 

5. Tell about the old Spanish Missions. 

5. Here is a great timber region where grow 
the largest trees on earth. 

Teach about the great age of the Sequoia 
gigantea, or **big trees,”’ and the method of 


a OF 





calculating it by their annular layers. Use 
familiar standards of comparison. For ex- 
ample, these trees must have been already 
enormous, and centuries of age, when Columbus 
discovered America. Many of those now 
standing had seen their sapling stage ere Christ 
was born. 

Assign readings also on the giant pines and 
spruces of the Sierras and of Oregon and 
Washington. 

Note that, here in the West, the lumbering 
season is in the summer, while in the East it is 
in the snow months. 


PuPpIts’ READINGS: 
Carroll, Third Book, 108-10 (the big trees). 
Carpenter, 271-3 (the big trees of California) , 280 
(the big trees of the northwest). 
Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 294-6 (lumber- 
ing in Washington). 
Johonnot, Reader, 
fornia), 
Our country west, I3I-5 
(lumbering in the Sierras). 
Rocheleau, Soil, 42-6 
Slope). 

Fairbanks, Home geography, 199-205 (lumbering 
in the Sierras). 

Sexton, 111-20 (the sequoias, or big trees) . 

Dodge, 43-6 (lumbering centers). 

King, Fifth Book, (logging in the big-tree coun- 
try), 165-70 (sequoia groves of California) 


165-8 (the big trees of Cali- 
(the big trees), 135-9 


(lumber of the Pacific 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 


Brigham, 279-85 (the Pacific forests). 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 116 (the Pacific 
forests) . 

Herbertson, 163 (the forests of the northwest). 

Tarr & McMurry, California Supplement, 20-2, 
43-5 (forests of California), 69-70 (lumber of the 
northern counties). 

Adams, 107-12 (United States lumber trade). 

Muir, 139-79 200-25 (forests of the Sierras), 179- 
200 (the giant sequoias) . 

Gilbert & Brigham, 
America). 
Written Work. 

1. Tell where the big redwoods are found, 
and something about their age. 

2. Tell about the trees of the Northwest. 

3. Contrast the logging method of the West 
with that of the East. 


6. San Francisco is a great port, with a 
world-wide commerce at its wharves. 


319-23 (forests of North 


Show how nature has bestowed upon San 
Francisco’s harbor a monopoly of sea-going 
commerce for nearly our whole western sea- 
board. Only Puget Sound can ever “ab a 
competitor, in a large way. Review this sub- 
ject as treated in Unit 2;Phys. North America: 
Structure. 

PUPILS’ READINGS: 

Sexton, 169-79 (story of San Francisco). 

Smith, 213-17 (San Francisco). 

Carpenter, 274-8 (San Francisco and Chinatown). 

King, Fifth Book, 130-40 (San Francisco), 141-64 
(Union Iron Works, a battleship factory). 

Carroll, Third Book, 117-18 (Union Iron Works), 
113-16 (Sgn Francisco). 

Fairbanks, Stories of Mother Earth, 49-57 (the 
making of San Francisco Bay). 

Dodge, 11-13 (value of harbors), 105-8 
and bars: types of poor harbors, for 
165-70 (drowned valley habors) . 


(lagoons 
comparison), 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Brigham, 286-302 (California as a 
sphere of the Golden Gate). 

Tarr & McMurry, California Supplement 1-14 
(coasts and harbors of California), 24-6, 50-1 (re- 
sources of California) 63-9 (San Francisco and its 
harbors). 

Herbertson, 200-2 (San Francisco and its bay). 

California state introductory geography, 271-8 
(resources of California) 278-83 (cities of California). 

Adams 22-6 (the sites of cities), 160-1 (San Fran- 


state; the 


{ cisco as a port). 


Dryer 95 (San Francisco Bay as a drowned yalley), 
227-9 (rising end sinking coasts). 

Shaler, Aspects, 7-9 (rising and sinking coasts; 
instance of the temple). 

Gilbert & Brigham, 10-11, 63-5 


rising and sink- 


* ing coasts), 307-8 (Pacific coastline). 


Written Work. 
1. Tell of the advantages enjoyed by San 
Francisco, as a port. 
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2. What is the belief as to how San Fran- 
cisco Bay was formed ? 

3. Write a little 
Francisco. 

7. The salmon fisheries are important in the 
north, and Puget Sound is a famous harbor. 

Note the curious habits of the salmon. 

While the fish is characteristically a salt- 
water creature, all the catching is done in 
rivers, 

Note Puget Sound as one of the world’s 
most magnificent harbors, with a great future 
before it. 


of San 


description 


PuPILS’ READINGS: 

Our country west, 17-20 (a salmon pool). 

Smith, 197-8 (Alaska salmon). 

Rupert, 79-81 (the Puget Sound country). 

Carpenter, 281-3 (Columbia River salmon), 278- 
84, 289-90 (Washington and Oregon described), 
289-94 (Indians of Washington and Oregon). 

King, Fifth Book, 78-106 (Seattle and Puget 
Sound), 107-9 (Columbia River region), 167-9 (sage 
plains of Oregon). 

Carroll, Third 
salmon). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 316-17 (Colum- 
bia River salmon), 317-18 (Puget Sound country), 
316 (Columbia River country). 

Beal, 131-3 (salmon fisheries). 

Jordan, True tales, 27-41 (story of a Columbia 
River salmon). 

Dodge, 53-5 (fishing centers). 

TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 
Ballou, New El! Dorado (Alaska salmon). 
Herbertson, 167-70 (salmon-canning in Alaska). 


Written Work. 

1. Describe the salmon industry: (a) habits 
of the fish, (b) the fishing, (c) the canning. 

2. Tell about Puget Sound. 
Text-book Review. 

The pertaining material of the text-book is 
now to be used as a summary and review. 


Book, 142-3 (Columbia River 


Redway’s Advanced geography, 89-91. 

Frye’s Advanced geography, 154-7. 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 281-302, 311-18. 
Tarr & McMurry, Introductory geography, 176-87. 


General Text-book Review of the United 
States. 

This review material is found in 

Redway's Avdanced geography, 49-61. 

Frye’s Advanced geography, 123-42. 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 121-318. 

Tarr & McMurry, Introductory geography, 141- 
87. 
Adams’ Commercial geography, 49-56. 


Making Olives Edible 
By Myrtle Akin 


Over a century ago, olive trees were planted 
by the Mission Fathers in what is now Cali- 
fornia, but only within the last two decades 
has American olive culture become extensive 
enough to threaten the once uncontested supre- 
macy in our markets of the goods imported 
from lands bordering the Mediterranean Sea. 
Now, in our chief cities, are found as good 
olives from the Golden State as from any 
foreign source, and oil that is purer than the 
imported article because unadulterated with 
cottonseed oil, the ingredient responsible for 
the nauseous rancidity of many foreign kinds. 
Further, we have discovered how to give ripe 
olive pickles the keeping qualities necessary to 
market them widely. This means another 
food, for the greater nutriment in ripe olives 
removes them from the class of condiments to 
which green ones belong. 

Both the green fruit and the ripe fruit are 
very acrid. Hence, in all pickling, two prin- 
ciples underlie the apparently different curative 
processes; the biting bitterness must be either 
extracted or neutralized, and the cured olives 
must be kept in some preservative until wanted 
for the table. 

Bruising the fruit is carefully avoided. 
Hand picking is customary. Often, in har- 


vesting a ripe crop, the picking buckets con- 
tain several inches of water to break the fall. 

Grading for size is the first step. In the ac- 
companying view, the man stands behind what 
resembles an upturned scrub-brush, but is 
really the visible portion of an endless belt, 
studded by wooden pegs and revolving around 
rolls so that those pegs successively scrape the 
bottom of the trough and gently shove along 
the stream of olives from the table tended by 
the two women. The bottom of this trough is 
formed of beveled slats extending lengthwise 
and fastened so that the ends nearest the feed- 
table are closer than those at the other 
extremity. A very slight up-and-down motion 
is imparted to this bottom by the machinery to 
assist the olives in dropping through into one 
of the six bins. ‘*Queen’’ is a term applied to 
any large olive, though the average consumer 
thinks it refers to kind instead of to size. <A 
second grading is sometimes given for color in 
ripe olives. Ripe ones range from deep pur- 
ple to glossy black and the flesh is nearly wine 
color. 

In the meantime a vat of lye water is being 
prepared. The ones shown here hold 1000 
gallons. The olives are held in the bath by 
floating covers, such as the one at the left of 
the view. How long they remain is a question 
not to be answered positively. There is no 
hard and fast rule because of many considera- 
tions, such as ripeness, variety, and the strength 
of the solution. Lye water neutralizes the 
acrid substance known as “‘olivil.’? Neutraliz- 
ing is considered the best method of getting 
rid of the bitterness, but some olive men slit 
the tough skins and then soak the fruit in pure 
water for about a month. This method dis- 
solves and extracts the bitter substances, as 
well as those that give color and _ flavor. 
Hence, it is unpopular. 

As soon as the Siac is unnoticeable, the 
olives are thoroughly rinsed. This is best for 
the manufacturer as well as for the consumer, 
because any lye left in the tissues of the olives 
would cause the softening of all in that can or 
bottle. The olives are now ready for the weak 
brine or “‘pickle.”’ 

Green pickles are bottled, but ripe ones are 
tinned because light injures them. In either 
case, the olives are spread upon a table and 
selected and packed byhand to guard against 
defective fruit. The bottles or tins are carried 
in trays to the vessels full of brine to be filled. 
Then bottles are corked and covers are soldered 
on the tin cans. 

But visitors find the oil room far more inter- 
esting than the pickle works. After prowling 
about the later in search of sufficient items for 
writing purposes, it was a distinct relief to be 
shocked at the first sight encountered in the oil 
factory. Leaves and stems were being poured 
with the olives into a hopper to be mangled 
between corrugated rolls, and dropped, a sloppy 
mess, into a square tank below. At last, here 
was something to be investigated! The leaves 
and stems were left in to give more substance 
and thus to reduce the strain upon the cloth 
and trays used in pressing. 

A rack about three by four feet, made of two 
layers of slats. running crosswise on one side 
and lengthwise on the other, is laid upon a 
table and covered by a two-yard square of 
burlap such as gunny-sacks are made of. A 
square form is then laid atop the burlap and 
pressed full of the wet **pomace,”’ as they call 
the mixture of olives, Taian stem and pits. 
The form is then removed, leaving a duce 
inch ‘‘cheese’’ on the burlap. After the bur- 
lap is folded about the cheese, a smaller square 
is laid on top for a re-enforcement. ‘Then 
another tray 1s laid on the -burlap-covered 
cheese and another of these cheeses is made. 
When a dozen ef them are thus wrapped and 
separated by trays, the stack is put under a 





hydraulic press and squeezed down to half its 


original height. A coffee colored liquid runs 
out into the collecting tubs. It is composed 
of much water and little oil. The oil is 
skimmed into a settling tank and the water is 
poured into a box which automatically separ- 
ates all remaining particles of oil. In about 
three days the cit has settled enough to be 
drawn off into a storage tank to await filtra- 
tion. This first pressure extracts most of the 
water from the fruit, leaving the bulk of the 
oil for further efforts. 

The wet partly pressed pomace is damped into 
a vat to be thorqughly crushed. As it is fed 
into the great iron bowl, bits of green leaf, 
pieces of pit. and chunks of olive are recogniz- 
able in the mass of pomace. But after a few 
minutes of crunching and crushing beneath the 
great wheels, the pomace resembles coarse, 
wet sand. The motion of the wheels is two- 
fold; they rotate upon their axes and at the 
same time revolve about the horizontal shat't 
seen between them in the illustration. This 
dual motion, together with the device for 
scraping the pomace back into the bow] (notice 
the fete Lied xy enables the operator to secure 
any desired degree of fineness. 

This pomace meal is pressed on smaller racks 
than those used at the first press. Two  thick- 
nesses of burlap with a third thickness on top 
comprise the wrappings of each cheese, indicat- 
ing the greater strain to be put upon those 
wrens In other respects the cheeses are 
made and stacked like the first ones and put 
into the press for about half an hour, each 
eighteen inch cheese receiving a pressure of 
110 tons. No wonder they flatten from two 
inches in thickness to a scant half inch, and 
come forth dry enough to burn! In fact, the 
residue does become fuel in the olive-works 
where cheaper oil is not-made expressly for 
manufacturing “qian as soap-making and 
any use for which a non-drying oil is required. 
Those cheaper, inferior oils are chemically ex- 
tracted from the twice-pressed pomace, but they 
have no table value. im 

During the second pressing, it is curious to 
note the change in sll of the exuding liagid, 
At first, it looks like strong, muddy coffee. 
Then, lighter and lighter streaks appear util 
cream-colored streams are pouring down ®to 
the collector. All this goes into a setting 
tank for gravity to separate oil and water and 
to clarify the oil. Ina few days the oil is 
removed to a storage tank to be filtered jas 
needed. ey 

At first sight a filtering room might easily 
be taken for a laboratory. Half a hundree 
or so of funnels stand in a rack with shinirt 
gutters underneath to carry the purified oil te 
the bottling reservoir. From twelve to sixtee 
sheets of chemist’s filtering paper are folded. 
to fit a funnel. Then a quantity of oil i¢ 
poured in and left to soak through. Commone 
table syrup, such as the familiar **Golden 
Drips,’’ is about the same color as the unfil- 
tered oil. Other methods of clarification 
sometimes employed consist of running the oil 
through fine sand and charcoal, or even mak- 
ing it seep through cotton-batting,—-but the 
chemist’s paper is held to be the best medium. 

Bottling or canning, sealing and labeling 
are next and last in order, but they need no 
description. 





‘In these sweet June days 
The teacher and scholar trust 
Thei. parting feet to separate ways."' 
J. G. Whittier 


No price is set by the lavish summer; 

June may be had by the poorest comer, 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.—Lowedl 
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of great historic interest, and it attracts 
unusual attention at this time because of 
the present celebration of the event. F 

Jamestown was founded in May, 1607, and 
was the first permanent settlement made in the 
thirteen original colonies. It was here in 1619 
that the first legislative assembly in America 
met, It was at the same place and during the 
same year that the first slaves were introduced 
in the colonies. In 1676 Jamestown was 
burned by Bacon and his followers. It was 
the capital of the colony until 1698, It was 
situated on a peninsula which has now become 
an island, and, there is now nothing left of 
the place but a few ruins. 

It is very probable that the settlement at 
Jamestown owed its eixstence to **A Discourse 
on Western Planting,” written by Richard 
Hakluyt and intended to influence Queen Eliz- 
abeth in the settlement of Virginia. Hakluyt 
contended that it would be wise to plant col- 
onies on the coast of North America so as to 
afford a basis for attacking the Spaniards, 
driving them from the fisheries at Newfound- 
land, and capturing their treasure on its way 
from Mexico and Peru. He also thought such 
colonies would form a base from which it 
would be convenient to send out expeditions in 
search of a northwest passage to Cathay, and 
moreover, these colonies would ultimately furn- 
ish a valuable market for English manu- 
factures, especially for linen and woolen goods. 
Incidentally, the customs duties would increase 
the revenues of the government, and the com- 
merce would train sailors for the royal navy. 
Another matter of moment would be the find- 
ing of occupation for the great number of 
yeople then idle in England because the popu- 
wrt had grown faster than the business of 
the country. Pauperism had become a great 
evil that commanded the attention of the Eng- 
lish officials, and they had not yet been able to 
devise any means of dealing with it. 

Sir Walter Raleigh had made several in- 
effectual efforts to establish a 
colony in America, the un- 


Te settlement at Jamestown is a matter 


The Settlement at Jamestown 


By Sherman Williams 


Thirteen whose members resided in London. 
This council appointed a subordinate council 
made up of residents of Virginia. All the 
gape in each council were subject to 
change at any time, thus giving the King ab- 
solute control. 

The colonists bound themselves to live for 
seven years on what was known as the **com- 
mon store”? system. At the end of the seven 
years, whatever profits had accumulated were 
to be divided among the colonists or such of 
them as might then be alive. This early trial 
of a co-operative and socialistic method did 
not work at all satisfactorily. 

All the fish caught, all the game secured, all 
the corn obtained from the Indians, all the 
food obtained from any source, was to be kept 
in a common storehouse, and from it the treas- 
urer was to deal out supplies to the colonists 
in equal quantities. If there should be any 
surplus, it was to be sold and the proceeds sent 
to the Company in London. The same plan 
was to be pursued in regard to all furs secured, 
lumber cut, or anything of value obtained in 


any way. It is easy to see that under this plan . 


the men who worked but little, or not at all, 
fared as well as those who worked all the time, 
consequently there was very little work done, 
not enough to make suitable provision for their 
immediate wants, and the colonists suffered 
terribly at times because of the improvidence 
which was the natural outcome of the plan on 
which the colony was organized. 


The Character of the Early Settlers. 


The fact that all were to be provided for 
from the common store attracted to the colony 
many ne’er-do-wells, men who would not 
work when it was possible to escape it, and 
others who hed never learned how to work. 
The men who were most wanted were mechanics, 
farmers, and laboreres. Most of those who 
came to the colony at first were ** gentlemen,” 
this meaning those who had never done any 
manual labor. Nota few of these were men 


of dissolute habits. All expected to lead easy 
lives. It needed no prophet to tell what 
would be the outcome when such men were 
sent to establish themselves in a new country. 


The First Virginia Colony. 

On the 19th of December, 1606, three small 
vessels sailed down the Thames on their way 
to Virginia. ‘They had on board one hundred 
and five colonists. Of these only about a 
dozen knew any trade, and very few could be 
classed as laborers. Most of them were 
**gentlemen.”” 

The expedition was commanded by Captain 
Christopher Newport. As he was about to 
leave, King James gave him a sealed box con- 
taining the names of those who were to consti- 
tute the resident council, as well as very min- 
ute directions regarding the location and man- 
agement of the colony. The box was not to 
be opened till after the colonists landed. On 
the voyage there arose a contention between 
John Smith and Edward Wingfield. Smith 
was accused of plotting mutiny. He was 
arrested, put in irons, and confined till the 
end of the voyage. When the names of the 
resident council were made known it was 
found that Smith was one of the number, but 
because of the trouble on the voyage he was 
not allowed his seat in the als 


Jamestown. 


On the 13th of May, 1607, the council 
decided upon Jamestown as the place of settle- 
ment. It was on the north side of the river, 
thirty-two miles from its mouth. Both settle 
ment and river were named in honor of the 
King. In their first letter home the council 
wrote, ‘“We are set down eighty miles within 
a river, for breadth, sweetness of water, 
length navigable up into the country, deep, 
bold channel, so stored with sturgeon and 
other sweet fish as no man’s fortune hath ever 
possessed the like.”? One would not suppose 
that the people who wrote such a letter in June 

would be in want by Augsut, 
and actually starving by 





fortunate Roanoke attempt 
being one of his experiments. 
King James seems to have been 
more largely influenced by 
the arguments of Hakluyt than 
was Queen Elizabeth. On the 
10th of April, 1606, he 
granted a charter to Sir 
Thomas Gates, Richard Hak- 
luyt, Edward Wingfield, 
George Popham, and others. 
Provision was made for a 
company with two branches. 
Jamestown was situated in the 
southern, or London Colony. 

It was not easy to get people 
to settle in America at that 
time. No women went at 
first and there were no real 
homes in the New World for 
a time. Love of adventure, 
and the lack of work in Eng- 
land enabled the Company to 
finl a few men = were 
willing to try life in the 
territory of the London 
Company. 


Management of the Colony 


The Company was organized 
so that King James could 








September. Yet such was the 
fact. 

As soon as Captain New- 
port returned to England, dis- 
putes broke out among the 
settlers. There was no com- 
petent leadership, no effective 
management. The place of 
settlement was not fortunate. 
The land was low and marshy. 
The settlers were poorly housed 
some in hastily Pail’ cabins, 
others in ragged tents, and a 
few in burrows in the ground. 
Their food was poor in quality 
and insufficient in quantity. 
Before the end of September 
half the colonists were in their 
graves. 

The colony was saved from 
utter destruction only by the 
efforts of the strong, efficient 
and resourceful John Smith. 
He obtained corn from the 
Indians, using both tact and 
force to secure it. On one 
of his expeditions he was 
taken prisoner and his life 
was saved by Pocahontas who 
afterward married John Rolfe. 

When Newport returned to 








manage it as he chose. He 
appointed a Great Council of 


RUINS OF OLD CHURCH AT JAMESTOWN 


Virginia in January, 1608, hi 


(Continued on page <>) 
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A School City Newspaper 

Pete several years I have hoped that some 

daily or weekly newspaper would at least 

once a week publish a supplement in the 
form of a School City newspaper devoted to 
our cause and written largely by our young 
citizens. If one newspaper would do this and 
thereby noticeably increase its circulation, 
newspapers in other localities would probably 
do the same. These papers could exchange 
and thus always have enough interesting ma- 
terial to fill their columns. 

The parents of the children and people in 
general of the community could in this way 
be made to understand the School City ideas, 
and the children’s own interest could be main- 
tained and increased. At the same time a new 
incentive would be given for practice in think- 
ing and writing their thoughts. 

At last an enterprising newspaper has put 
this idea into practice. Its Saturday issue 
was regularly the smallest in the week. Inside 
of a month after issuing as a supplement, 
**The School City News,’’ the Saturday issue 
of the paper became the largest of the week. 

This little paper, now three months old, 
has proved useful to our cause and may solve 
several of the problems of our movement to 
get moral ial civic training into the schools 
of our land,. It is worth seeing, and its busi- 
hess manager is very liberal. He will send 
ten issues for ten cents, and any person who 
will send ten paid subscriptions for ten issues, 
will be considered an agent and may keep half 
of the subscription price, that is fifty eents out 
of a dollar. 

I suggest, whether you have a School City 
or not, that you give the “— of your dis- 
trict a chance to learn about it, by encouraging 
your pupils to become agents, you receiving 
the money and forwarding it to the Business 
Manager of the School City News, care of the 
Evening Times, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Best Plan to Organize. 

The best way to start a School City is to get 
some one who has had experience in organiz- 
ing many successful School Cities to come and 
do it for you. Of course, the principal and 
teachers must co-operate with the organizer. 
However, as Mr. Ralph Albertson and I are 
the only such organizers in our country, it 
may not be practicable for either one of us to 
go to you, though either one of us will be 
lad to do so whenever it is possible. Let us 
ene that some wealthy man or woman, or our 
rational and state govenments will make it 
possible that many competent man and women 
may be efficient missionaries in the cause of 
moral and civic training. 








If you can not have such help ordinarily, I 
should advise the following procedure. _ If 
there are several teachers in the school, enlist 
their interest and if possible their enthusiasm, 
and then the enthusiasm of the pupils. The 
former is generally easy, the latter is always 
easy, unless the children are so old that they 
have been calloused. 

Give one teacher the honor and responsibility 
of being the instructor of the executive depart- 
ment, another the legislative, and a third the 
judicial. This work is new, and of course 
they do not understand it, but if they have the 
slightest tact and have any right to be teachers, 
they can find out, with your encouragement 
po? AlePirsany what to do and how to do it. 
This will be as useful to the teachers as well as 
to the pupils. On the other hand, many a 
School City is successful where there is but 
one teacher in the school, or where one out of 
many teachers uses the method and plan in his 
own schoolroom alone, and also oh there 
are many teachers and the principal carries 
on the School City without aid from the 
teachers. This last, however, is a dangerous 
plan, for who is to look after it when the prin- 
cipal is ill? And who is to supervise and en- 
courage the principal, who needs such aid as 
much as the pupils and teachers do? 

The next — may be to let the pupils sign 
a petition, asking for the privilege of being 
trained in true citizenship, and pledging that 
they will endeavor to perform faithfully all 
the functions of citizenship. Then have them 
adopt a little code of laws and elect such 
officers as their charter may provide for. The 
Mayor can then appoint such administrative 
officers as are ee Thus your little repub- 
lic is born in spirit and flesh and is eh to 
live its life of usefulness. But remember, it 
is very young and needs to be looked after 
and carefully nursed. - 

An advantage of this way of proceeding is 
that the children may at once see the several 
elements of government and their relations to 
one another, and a considerable proportion of 
the vupils may have the pleasure and_ benefit 
of taking part as officers. 

Details of organizing and conducting a 
School City, a little code of laws and a charter, 


cannot be sufficiently condensed to be pub- , 


lished in one or several issues of our paper, 
but may be found in my book ‘The School 
Republic.” 


Other Ways are Successful. 


Among the other ways which are successful, 
when an experienced School City organizer is 
not in reach, is the one which is described by 
Mr. Frederick S. Camp in the following paper 
which he has been good enough to prepare at 
my request for this issue of our paper. This 
plan was undoubtedly the best under the cir- 
cumstances, and_ still other plans may be best 
under other circumstances. 


A School City Court. 


By Frederick S. Camp, Principal. 


A Brief History of the Judicial Branch of a 
Stamford School City Government 

The teachers of William Street school, Stam- 

ford, Conn., instituted the court feature of the 

School City plan five months before they 

granted the charter for the city government 








that is now in operation. It proved a_suc- 
cess from the first. And yet it went through 
its ordeal of fire and sustained its measure of 
the criticism of misconception. 

It was tested by “‘the boy’? who was backed 
up by his parents. The School Superintend- 
ent sustained the court. Shortly after, one of 
the first judges fined his own “*chum,’’ who is 
now a valuable member of the Citv Council. 
After that, sentiment grew in_ its favor. It 
was voted ‘‘on the level’? by the controlling 
element of the boys’ yard. ‘Today, to be a 
judge in this school is to be co-equal if not 
superior in importance to the mayor. 

t took time to bring about this condition 
—time and work. The work came asa natural 
consequence of the conditions that arose. The 
court is today a sort of product of evolution, 
—not a ready-made creation of the school 
master’s. 


Classification of Offences. 

I. Some offences must of necessity be 
handled by the teachers—they must be handled 
firmly, promptly and thoroughly. Such are 
disobedience, sauciness and the like. These 
and a few other similar offences that the teach- 
ers choose to reserve for their own jurisdiction 
are called **Class C offences.”? The City Court 
has no jurisdiction whatsoever in such cases. 

**Class B offences”? are those ‘‘over which 
the Court cannot claim original jurisdiction 
but which may be referred to the Court by the 
teacher or principal.’? Under this class come 
(1) whispering and disorder in lines, (2) re- 
peated tardiness, (3) climbing school fences, 
etc.; that is, the minor offences against school 
regulations. 

**Class A offences’? are those over which the 
teachers have agreed to grant the court original 
jurisdiction, The faculty, of course, reserve 
the right to transfer any of these from Class A 
to Class C, but asa matter of fact this has 
never been done. 

And yet it will be noticed that some of these 
Class A offences may be fully as grave as 
those of Class C. But there is the difference: 
Class A offences, grave as they might be, are 
those which the teacher or principal ought 
always to consider calmly and deliberately. 
Here are some: fighting, tale-bearing, using 
profane or obscene language, smoking, dam- 
aging property, resisting arrest. 


Court Jurisdiction. 

II. The teachers and principal constitute a 
Court of Errors (or Appeal) and of course the 
principal must review and endorse ail find- 
ings of the City Court; and yet during the last 
twelve months the City Court's ruling has 
never been set aside, and only modified twice 
—moditied, too, in the direction of leniency. 


\ Penal Code. 

III. These modifications suggested the idea 
of formulating a “penal code.’? One cannot 
expect an immature and utterly inexperienced 
child to be able to fix proper sentence without 
guidance. Because some have foolishly al- 
lowed their young judges to thus grope in the 
dark, they have created juvenile Jeffreys need- 
lessly, and brought upon the School City Court 
in general the criticism that "children are nol 
judicial.”” No, children are not; but seme 
are quite as judicial as some grown folks. 
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\. They may be trained to cultivate a judicial 
") temperament just as they may be trained in 


4 other moral qualities, or in intellectual power. 

Now let us examine this code in one or two 

of its provisions. Let us take “* Damaging 

Property,’’ a serious offence. We find that if 

a defendant be found guilty, the Court finds 
these provisions in the code for its guidance: 


\ **1. Replace or restore the full amount of 


the damage. The amount is to be fixed by 


\ the principal. 


**2. Offender to be ordered under constant 


stated time whenever he is within city limits. 
**3. Waive jurisdiction—rule the case into 


surveillance of a teacher or court officer for a 


% Class C, or refer to Court of Errors. 


, “4. Fine four to ten units of work. 

“5. Rights of citizenship suspended (No 
probation thd 

The court at its option may combine two or 
more of these penalties. The minimum, it 
will be seen, is ‘‘four units of work.”? The 
maximum might be anything that the prin- 
cipal felt authorized and justified to impose. 

A “unit of work”’ is work that would usually 
take about fifteen minutes in its performance. 
In imposing this fine, the court recommends 
the nature of the work as a rule—usually some 
useful work—but since it would often be very 
inconvenient for the teacher to obey a court 
order exactly if the nature of the work was 
definitely stated in the order of sentence, this 
matter is more wisely left to those who of 
course must be finally responsibie for the exe- 
cution of sentezce, the teachers. Also, the 
time when the units of work must be performed 
is left entirely to the teacher, the understand- 
ing being, however, that it shall be done dur- 
ing a recess or after school hours. 

A common form of penalty is to put the 
offender “*‘on probation.”’ To facilitate a 
proper execution of this, the sheriff enters the 
name of the offender upon a desk calendar 
with which he is provided every day until the 
time of the expiratiton of the probation. In 
this way, that officer is always reminded to in- 
terview the one on probation every day. 


Costs. 


One of the most frequent duties of the court 
is to adjudicate between two quarrelsome citi 
zens, one of whom complains of another for 
some petty disregard of the golden rule. In 
order to discourage this 
running into court the 


as possible, the policeman makes out an arrest 
blank,—a card form that has been struck off 
on a hectoraph by the sheriff or by some one 
else upon his fe He shows the card to 
the Chief of Police or his clerk, who signs the 
card ina space provided in the corner of the 
card. This signature is evidence that the 
Police Department has made a record of the 
arrest, 

The card is then handed over to the sheriff 
who is supposed to keep track of it until the 
case has been finally disposed. The card tells 
the sheriff whom to subpoena as_ witnesses, 
etc. Before the Court convenes, the court 
clerk takes the card, writing upon the back the 
sentence, if any, imposed by the judge. The 
sheriff then makes a note of the case on his 
desk calendar so he may better be able to see 
that the sentence has been executed, and then 
gives the card to the teacher, a person who is 
made responsible for proper execution of the 
sentence. That person, a teacher usually, 
signs it and returns it to the sheriff or court 
clerk for filing, after the sentence has been 
duly executed. It will be seen therefore that 
the sheriff and court clerk are the keystones of 
the arch of efficiency. 


Estimates of Court’s Value. 


V. ‘lo give you an idea of how this partic- 
ular Court stands in the estimation of those 
who know it, we print here four estimates 
from totally different points of view. 


Serious, Dicniriep, Bustness-Like Way—By a 
GRADE TEACHER. 


Ata session of the Court of the William 
Street School City, which I attended as a sub- 
poenaed witness, I was greatly impressed by 
the serious, dignified, business-like way with 
which the judges (pupils of the higher grades) 
conducted the case in hand. The manner 
with which the clerk opened the Court was 
worthy of commendation. 

The offence was that of truancy. The of- 
fender pleaded guilty and appeared to feel his 
arrest keenly. To a child of the lower grades, 
a summons to appear before the Court is a 
disgrace. The pupil in question showed evi- 
dence of this by his embarassed manner and 
the promptness with which he left the Court 
when dismissed. 


After his dismissal the judges consulted 
gravely and earnestly the punishment best 
suited to the case an displayed excellent and 
impartia] judgment in their decision. 

As this was his first offence he was placed 
on probation for a month, being obliged to 
report each week to the Court concerning his 


attendance. For the remainder of the year he 


was a regular attendant. . 

The feeling of pride which the grade main- 
tained because no member had been summoned 
to the Court this year recent] ave way to 
one of regret on account of, the arrest of a 
pupil. 

Helen C. Reese, Teacher of Grade III. 


ExceLLent Work AND REsPEcTED By ALL—By A 
FORMER JUSTICE OF THE SCHOOL COURT, 


Stamford, Feb. 15, 1907. 

The Court is a well organized branch of 
the school city government. It is the oldest 
branch and has been doing excellent work for 
the building up of the school. 

The pupils all seem to take an interest in 
the procedure of the Court and make it a point 
to . their respect and politeness to the 
judges and officers. 

In the Court we always esteem it our duty 
to treat every one fairly, and give him a fair 
trial. Our motto is ‘*Do to others as you 
would have them do to you.”’ 

Marion Elmer, Court clerk and former judge. 


Tue Court is Just—By A FORMER DEFENDANT. 


Having been asked to write my ideas about 
the Court of this school, I must say in reference 
to the judges that they treat the people 
fairly. As far as I have heard from PP es. it 
is thought that the Court is a helpful system 
throughout the school. 

A Grade Seven Girl. 
Respect ror Court Procerpincs—By A sPECIAL 
TEACHER. 





Not long after the organization of the 
School City of the William Street School, I 
was present at a session of the Court. 

A small boy was accused of annoying one 
of the girls on the way home from school. 
The proceedings were conducted with dignity. 
seriousness and precision. The principal was 

present and gave an oc- 
casional word of advice, 





William Street School 
City code provides for the 
“fining of costs.”? The 
time taken in ettling the 
case is multiplied by the 
number of citizens nec- 
essarily present as wit- 
nesses, © semany etc., and 
the product in minutes is 
taken as the basis of the 
number of untis of work 
that the losing party 
must perform as **costs;’’ 
that is, sheriff, clerk, judge 
and two witnesses make 
five citizens necessarily 
present, If the trial takes 
seven minutes, then 5x7 

35 minutes, or two 
units of work, are im- 
posed as **costs’’ upon the 
losing party. 


Execution of Sentence. 


IV. The execution of 
sentence must, of course, 








but the responsibility 
rested upon the boys and 
rirls and they knew it. 
could see nothing to crit- 
icise in the conduct of any 
of the officers. The de- 
fendant was found guilty 
and the judges pronounced 
a remarkably discrimina- 
ting sentence. 

Since then the children 
have showed me in many 
ways that they have a 
wholesome respect for 
their Court—they have no 
wish to be brought before 
it. Its authority is never 
questioned. 

Whenever any question 
of organization or disci 
pline arises in my classes, 
| unhesitatingly put it 
into their hands for dis- 
cussion or vote, and I find 
that they have a keen sense 
of justice and also a will 
ingness to abide by the 








be left to the teachers. 
In order to keep the ma- 
chinery in as simple a form 


COURT CLERK SWEARING THE WITNESS 


A Scene in the William Street School, Sanford, Conn. 





will of the majority. 


A Special Teacher. 
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Incidents of the Court. 


VI. Here are some anecdotes of recent oc- 
currence: Dec. 5, 1906, the deputy-sheriff was 
arraigned for repeated disorder in line; plea, 
guilty; suspended from office for two weeks. 

Jan. 8, 1907, a few girls were put in the 
‘**awkward squad”’ for Raine in line. One 
girl protested, saying that she ‘**would not be 
bossed by a kid.’’ When the case came up in 
Court the other girls withdrew their protest 
and acknowledged that the line-captain had 
acted justly. This fairness, together with the 
collective opinion of Court and witnesses com- 
pletely altered the attitude of the girl who 
**wouldn’t be bossed.’? That girl is now an 
interested citizen and subscriber for a School 
City publication. 

Jan. 14, 1907, two boys arrested for fight- 
ing; differences patched up in Court; put on 

robation. Formerly fighting was encouraged 

y the boys to some extent. This case was 
unknown to the teachers until the Court order 
was given to them by the sheriff. 

Jan. 21, 1907, it was unofficially reported 
to the principal that a boy belonging to the 
athletic coterie had been seen smoking within 
city limits). The name of the boy was not 
given. The principal applied to the Court for 
an order suspending this ‘John Doe’ from 
the privileges of the Athletic Club. One of 
the judges—there are three justices in this 
Court, on a full bench—was vice-president of 
the Club. The smoker was suspended. ‘To 
this day the principal does not know positively 
who the boy was, but there has been no more 
trouble of that kind. 

Jan. 31, 1907, the principal, in the absence 
of the proper officer, caused the arrest of a 
councilman for alleged disorder in line. ‘The 
defendant was a girl. Because of the unusual 
feature of having the og himself ap- 
pear as complaintant, he told the Court to 
weigh all evidence with special care, just as if 
a city officer were complaintant. The court 
acquitted the defendant. The principal felt 
that, though he was reasonably sure that he 
had complained against the real offender, he 
nevertheless saw there was a large element of 
‘reasonable doubt,” and therefore, acting as 
a Court of Appeal, sustained the Court in its 
finding. ‘The defendant was admonished by 
one of the judges to avoid all appearance of 
disorder. This incident is unique in the re- 
cords of William Street School City Court, 
and has doubtless done much to strengthen the 
Court in its own dignity and sense of justice. 

Feb. 8, 1907, two boys arrested, arraigned 
and sentenced, two weeks probation, for fight- 
ing. No previous knowledge of the case had 
reached the teachers. 

Several cases of arrests and convictions for 
the use of profane language was recorded last 
year. Special incidents are not at hand at 
this writing. 

We publish this history of a School City 
Court to enable you to answer the criticism 
that “‘children are not judicial.’’ ‘The judges 
are fifteen and sixteen years old, 





School City Exchange. 


Editor’s Note : Every reader of Normal Instructor who has 
adopted the School City method of government in his or her 
school is earnestly urged to report name and address to Mr 
Gill. You are also invited to send a report of your experience 
in founding the School City iu your schools and what it has 
accomplished in the lives of your pupils. Such letters are 
sure to be of interest to other teachers and they will be pub 
lished in this School City Exchange. Those of you who wish 
to ask questions concerning School City matters are invited 
to correspond with Mr. Gill. He will answer your questions 
in thisdepartment. He has kindly consented to send person- 
alreplies when the request isiaccompanied by twenty-five 
cents to pay for postage and clerical work. We have suggest- 
ed this charge to Mr. Gill, knowing how generously he gives 
himself to the cause so close to his heart and how severely 
his time, strength and resources are taxed in securing the ad- 
vancement of this work to which he is devoting hislife. Mr. 
Gill is constantly engaged in establishing School Cities 
throughoutthe country. Teachers desiring to secure his ser- 
vices are invited to correspond with him and arrange terms. 
Mr, Gill's friends feel that his work should have the support 
of some philanthropist and it is hoped that it will in time, 
Until this is done, it will be necessary for teachers desiring 
personal servicesin their schools to arrange terms with Mr. 


Gill, In many places, public spirited citizens have been in- 
fluenced by teachers to pay the necessary expenses connected 
with the personal services of Mr, Gill in establishing School 
Cities throughout a town or city. 

The following books have been prepared to help teachers to 
establish School Cities in their schools. 

The School Republic. Price soc. This isthe most helpful 
one of the list to teachers who wish to organize the School 
City in their schools. 

A Social and Political Necessity. Price g5c. This is a 
good book to use amoung parents to gain their support. 

The Gill System of Moral and Civic Training as Exemplitied 
in the School Cties and School State at the State Normal 
School, New Paltz, N. Y. Price $1.00. This is a very interest- 
ing book describing the actual working of this system. 

Orders for these books aud correspondence for this depart- 
ment should be addressed to Mr. Wilson L. Gill, 340 West Duval 
St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Penn. 


A Letter to Normal Instructor Readers. 


Dear Friends :— 

I find a good many correspondents ask some of 
the same questions. For this reason I may from 
time to time repeat in these columns some of the 
essential repiies, but of course will cut out of both 
letters and my replies in any one issue such 
repititions. 

I am sure that it will be interesting to all of our 
readers to know that this series of articles has 
given rise to many School Cities, scattered not 
only throughout our land from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, but also in islands of both of those great 
oceans. I find my heart going out to the citizens 
of these new little republics when they establish 
personal communication‘by their letters, as if they 
were, as I count them to be, mv own little brothers 
and sisters, and:they, in turn, from the School 
Cities in Maine and Cuba to those in California, 
Washington and the Hawaiian Islands, one great 
family working in peace and love for the welfare 
and happineess, not only of themselves, but the 
children throughout our whole world. For in- 
stance, how could we hold our love back from the 
groups of boys and girls from whom the following 
letters have come? 

Richard Dubigk, Jr., writes: ‘‘We are a small 
schoo! of eight pupils in King County, State of 
Washington. We have a literary society, of which 
Iam chairman. At our last meeting we decided 
to have a School City. Do you think it possible 
for so few of us to have a School City? If so, 
please tell us how to proceed. I enclose fifty cents 
for ‘‘The School Republic,’’ and twenty-five cents 
for postage and office expenses for a reply to our 
question.’’ 

My reply is: ‘‘ Yes indeed, eight are enough for 
a School City. .The spirit is the main thing and 
you have that. I think it will be well for you to 
observe such formalities as you can. Let all sign 
such a petition, asking for the privileges of citizen- 
ship and instruction in relation to them and giving 
your pledge to be faithful citizens, as was printed 
in ‘Teachers Worid’ and ‘Normal Instructor’ for 
March. Elect a mayor, judge, treasurer, clerk and 
four aldermen as members of your City Council. 
The aldermen should elect one of themselves to 
be their president. You will not need a clerk of 
court, for the judge can keep the record, as tiiere 
will not be much business in your court. The 
book you have ordered and which has been sent to 
you will describe such details as you may need. I 
think it will be a great help to your little republic, 
if each citizen should receive and read each week 
The School City News,’ published every week in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. Get ten subscribers at ten 
cents each for ten issues, Keep a half dollar for 
badges or any other purpose and send the other halt 
dollar with the names of the ten subscribers to the 
publishers in Elizabeth, N. J. Wuison lL. GILt,.’’ 


From Hawaii. 


Miss Adelaide Ward, Principal of Nine-Mile 
Sciiool, Hawaii, says: ‘‘For several months the 
School City idea has been gaining favor in my 
mind, but I have hesitated to attempt it, thinking 
I required a deeper insight into its workings. 
March Normal Instructor makes many points so 
clear that I hope to be able to undertake it next 
term in our school. 

‘We have ten different nationailties among our 
pupils, well-disposed children, and it seems to me 
that the School City would help us to solve the 
problem of ‘Americaniziny,’ better than any other 
plan that might be invented. 

‘*Two difficulties confront us, the frequent chang- 
ing of pupils from one disrict to another, and the 
frequent changes made in the teaching force—but 
we will try.’’ 

You are certainly right in reference to the School 
City being the solution of the ‘‘ problem of Ameri- 
canizing,’’ for it is American citizenship itself, in 
a form that may be easily adopted by children of 
any age or of any nationality and all enjoy it. As 
to the two difficulties, the former will decrease as 
rapidly as other schools take up the method, and 
the outlook in this respect is very good in the 
Hawaiian Islands, judging from the orders for 
School City books. As to the other difficulty, the 
children having been taught to take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of maintaining good order 





and a good spirit, the changing of teachers will 
not be so great a calamity. Please let us hear from 
you frequently.—W. L. G. 


From Utah. 


Mr. W.-K. Fairchild writes from Utah: ‘‘I have 
been very much dissatisfied with the ordinary 
methods of school government, and bothering my- 
self to determine what is best to be done, when I 
saw your articles in the Normal Instructor, From 
what I have read, I believe your method must be a 
wonderful help. What expense is attached to the 
installation of your method in a sciiool having four 
to six teachers? i enclose a postoflice money order, 
for which please send me ‘The School Republic.’ ’’ 

You can install the School City method in a 
school of any size without any expense, but when 
it is possible to do so, it is advisable to have some 
one of experience in the organizing of many School 
Cities to assist. However this is impossible for 
you, as there is no such person in the West. It is 
well to have in each room, but not necessary, two 
or more copies of ‘‘The School Republic,'’ one 
copy of ‘‘The Gill System of Moral and Civic 
Training’’ and one copy of ‘‘A Social and Political 
Necessity’? on the theory of the School City. 
There should be three blank record books, one for 
a general record and one each for the court and 
city council. The better and more dignified these 
books are, the better will be their influence. A 
couple of little muslin-backed sheets to help 
systematize the records at ten cents each are help- 
ful. Officers’ badges can be had for as low a price 
as five cents, but they are easily lost, and a ten 
ceut badge is better. Littie celluloid citizens’ 
badges may be had for two cents each. It would 
be very helpful to the spirit of the school if eacit 
pupil would subscribe for a weekly School City 
paper, and if the teachers would encourage them to 
write articles for it. I can supply any of these 
except the blank books.—W. L. G 


Another Utah Corrrespondent. 


Miss Miriam Douglass writes from Utali: ‘‘ Please 
tell me 

‘1. How is it possible to do away with ‘police?’ 

‘*2, Having police, how is it possible to keep 
them from degenerating into ‘tell-tales?’ 

‘*3, The besatting sin among my pupils is talk- 
ing continually. How can the Republic do away 
with that?’’ 

If your School City is not vet organized, it is 
not necessary for you to establish a police organi- 
zation. In a_ suecesstul democracy, every citizen 
helps to make the laws, and agrees to abide by 
them, and insists that every citizen shall obey 
them. Under those circumstances, the whole body 
of citizens attend to those things for which, in a 
large comumnity it is convenient to employ a com- 


paratively few persons. If your School City i 
organized with a police force, and you want to 
abandon it, you can do so by cancelling it in the 
charter, which, if it exists, does so by your own 


power, though later, I trust school boards and 
State legislatures will provide the charters. See 


page twenty-seven of ‘The School Republic.”’ 


4. If you have police in your school, it is proper’, 


that you should expiain again and again to them 
and all the pupils, till they have learned the 
lesson, that while you desire them to take an inter 
est in all good deeds of every one else, and they 
must insist on the laws being obeved, andobserved, 
there are many things not altogether desirable. 
that are too trivial to harp on or even to notice. 
Little children, and older ones too, do not kuow 
how to discriminate except as they have been 
taught. If you find a child too exacting in min 





Lie 


matters, then you may know you ha not suffi- 
ciently instructed him. Do not be impatient with 
him or speak sharply, but kindiy and gently ex 
plain to him once again that while it is right fo 
him to insist that the laws shall be obeyed, and it 


is well to be so particular with himself, it is better 
not to be so exacting with other 


5. The spirit of co-operation for every good  pur- 
pose can be cultivated by means of vour little re- 
public, and this matter of whispering in study 


time ought to be helped along with everything 
else, It is probable tliat there i one pupil worse 
than all the rest im this respect. Is it not possible 
to have this one sit near vou and away from the 
rest, not as a punisment but as a triendly aid to 
help him avoid temptation till the habit is broken? 
Be sure to make him feel that your act is to help 
him and to help those who are tempted by him, 
and not at all to make him ashamed or to punish 
him. 

Suggest that they make a law against talking at 
the wrong time and get them to fix a penalty, and 
to judge the cases, but have them be lenient in 
this as in other matters. Is it not well for you to 
provide one or more whispering recesses each 
session? This will help them to concentrate their 
attention on their work the rest of the time.—W. 
hia Ge 
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Robert Browning’s Poems 


Studies for Various Grades 


By Harriette Taylor Treadwel!* 


OR YEARS we have held the thought 
F that the poems of Robert Browning were 

altogether too subtle for children, but as 
we have read more and, more into the works of 
this great world-poet we have come to know 
that he had a great love for children and often 
penned verses In merry mood, either for the 
children themselves or to record some of the 
gentler, brave deeds of children that must for- 
ever appeal to child readers as well as¢o adults. 
Again he has presented some poems in so 
rhythmic and swinging a movement that the 
reader is impelled to move on through the 
wem to oes time—a gallop—,as is evi- 
denced in the flow of lines in **How they 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,* 
in ** Boots-Saddles,’’ and others. 

A first reading of *‘How they Brought the 
Good News’’ presents many difficulties as to 
new words and subtle meanings; but a second, 
third and fourth reading will clear away most 
of the difficulties without a single explanation 
by the teacher, other than Browning’s own ex- 
planation of the poem’s birth—that it located 
no definite event; that it related no historic 
truths. He sat on deck a-sailing the blue 
Mediterranean, filled with enthusiasm, energy, 
and love of mere living in so glorious a world. 
These thoughts flitted through his mind, and 
he gave them to the world. 

This poem can be given to fifth grade chil- 
dren and to all higher grades with interestnig 
results and discussions. Indeed, I have sug- 
gested that all this Browning work be given or 
reviewed in eighth grade no matter whether 
the poems have been studied in the lower 
grades or not. Browning will bear repeated 
study. A re-reading of a poem studied in a 
lower grade adds to the zest of the children. 

During the period of this study of Brown- 
ing’s poem in the fifth or sixth grades other 
famous dramatic poem-rides might be studied, 
—Sheridan’s Ride; Paul Revere’s Ride: John 
Gilpin’s Ride. The children may be even in- 
spired to write a lyric ride of their own. 
When children try rhyming, don’t discourage 
it. Some very pretty efforts by children have 
bean achieved through their listening to a 
beautiful short poem daily. A series of graded 
poetry has recently been prepared that places 
n book of poems in the hands of each child 
from the second grade on, so for a period he 
may revel in poetry alone. This will be a 
great aid in teaching children to love poetry. 
The series is published by Maynard, ferrill 
and Company. 

Spend little or no time in locating the places 
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mentioned in **How they Brought the Good 
News.” It is not worth while. Read the 
poem again and again, the teacher taking her 
turn with the children. Let children and 
teacher commit it to memory together. The 
teacher’s learning it, too, adds a stimulus to 
the child’s effort, and greatly strengthens the 
teacher’s power to memorize. Personally, | 
feel the teacher ought to memorize all the 
poems she asks the child tocommit. How 
very rich and strong in memory she will grow! 

Have several written themes on the poem 
from the child’s standpoint. 


Fourth Grade—‘The Pied Piper.” 


Let the fourth grade children revel in the 
humor and frolic of the ‘Pied Piper of Ham- 
elin.”? which Browning wrote expressly for chil- 
dren. He laughed as he wrote, —you feel very 
sure of that. 

The story runs as follows :— 

Hamelin, a small town in Germany, is over- 
run with rats. What to do! The Mayor is 
powerless; the wise men—al!—all—powerless. 
At length the town’s folk besiege the Council 
Chamber. They threaten tosend the Mayor 
packing unless he rids them of the rats, 

“That lodge themselves in Sundey hats, 
And —— and squeal, in fifty different sharps and 
Oe 


The Mayor is alarmed, dismayed and hope- 
less. A tap comes at the door. 


‘*Come in,’’ the Mayor cried, looking bigger: 
And in did come the strangest figure !"’ 


He is gypsy in attire, a piper by profession, 
who offers to rid the town of the rats by that 
midnight, if paid his price-—a a 
ers. The Council offer not one thousand but 
fifty thousand guilders, if the town be freed. 
They do not avs it can be done. 

The piper steps forth into the street. He pipes 
a merry tune that — louder and faster, 
faster and louder as he walks and pipes; mer- 
rier, faster, louder ever. The rats they come 
hurrying, the rats they come scurrying down 
the street close at the heels of the piper, who 
walks toward the pier—piping, piping as he 
goes. All the rats plunge into a water-funnel 
(whirlpool) in the river and are drowned. 
The people of Hamelin rejoice greatly and 
begin to clear out the rats’ nests all over town. 

The piper returns to demand his thousand 
guilders. The pest is gone. The people re- 
fuse to pay. They offer him fifty guilders. 
“What, not pay him his fee? He’ll teach 
them what.’’? He leaves the Council in a rage 
and steps again into the street. 

The piper blew the’ softest, sweetest notes. 
He played the most enchanting air. The 
children, they come scurriyng, the children, 
they come hurrying down the streets close at 
the heels of the piper. He turns him toward 








the mountain that fronts the town. He pipes 
as he walks. The children danced and trip- 
ped and skipped merrily along—up close to 
the mountain side—following the piper. ‘The 
parents stood aghast, but 


‘*Great was the joy in every breast. 
He never can cross that mighty top!’’ 


Suddenly a pondrous portal opens—children 
and piper all pass into the mountain, save 
one--who was lame. He remains to tell the 
tale. Full many a year the ty mourn 
and watch for the children to come back. But 
they never return. The piper thus punishes 
the dishonest people of Hamelin. “If you 
promise aught, ee must keep your promise.”” 

The teacher should tell the story to the chil- 
dren. They should re-tell it, and write the 
story as orally given. The poem itself can 
be somewhat abridged by the teacher, keep- 
ing the story intact. After the children thor- 
oughly know the story, then the teacher should 
read the poem (abridged as she wishes), the 
children telling orally what she hes read. 
Then they may write the poem-story fora 
composition lesson, the teacher writing such 
vod as the children may need to use, those 
that are difficult for them. 

There will be a need of several lessons on 
the difficult words to be mastered, given at 
the spelling period and before the poem be 
placed in the children’s hands for their first 
reading. If this be done the children will 
read the entire poem with comparative ease at 
first hand. Let the children commit such por- 
tions as they like best. Dramatize portions of 
it, especially the Council scenes, the entrance 
of the piper, the following of the children, 
and the agonizing of the purents. It is full 
of vivid pictures. 

Composition:—Let the children write the 
complete story. Describe the life of rats. 
Describe Hamelin. Describe the piper. Des- 
cribe the Mayor. Describe the children. 
Write all the reasons for the piper’s leading 
the children away. Why was he right? 

Letter-writing:—-Let them write friendly 
letters to the children of other rooms or to their 
teachers, describing this poem, and inviting 
them to their dramatization of it. 

Figures of Speech :—Select personifications, 
similes and metaphors. Create figures suggested 
by the poem. 

Blackboard Work:—Let a different child 
write his theme on the board each day for 
general class criticism. This saves much 
drudgery in marking papers, for common faults 
are thus discussed. All written papers should 
be marked and returned to pu site with com- 
mendations for the good, and kindly criticism 
for the poor. Don’t ask children to re-write 
poor papers. Ask the children to copy for 


you, to keep in your collection, the excellent 
papers, making all re-writing an honor, 
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Sixth Grade—A Study of “Incident of the 
French Camp,” from Robert Browning’s 
Dramatic Romances. 


Place the poem in the hands of the children 
at once. Let them read it without comment. 
Let them then tell the story orally, making the 
struggle to picture it initiative on their part. 
Let the children discuss it. The teacher should 
then read the poem to the children in her most 
able and delightful way. Commit the poem 
together. ‘Teach children to read it beauti- 
fully and with dramatic effect. 

Composition Work:—Themes on Napol- 
eon, Battles, A Lad’s bravery. Love of Coun. 
try, True patriotism. Correct all written 
themes generously. 


Boot and Saddle. 


**Boot-Saddle to horse, and away’? has a 
swing and ‘‘zip’’ to it that is resistless in the 
reading. It gives a sense of giuck movement 
as in “*How they Brought the Good News!” 
Let the children read the poem and commit it 
to memory. 


Home Thoughts From Abroad. 
This poem, beginning, 


“Oh, to be in England, 
Now that April's there,’’ 

was written when Browning was sailing the 
blue Mediterranean, but with a vein of home- 
sickness not present in the famous ride written 
under similar conditions. It is a most exquis- 
ite lyric picture of England’s beauty in the 
gladness of spring. Who would not wish to 
say with the poet, **Oh, to be in England ?”’ 

‘Let the children read it aloud frequently. 
Teacher and children commit it together. Se- 
lect the word pictures. Draw the pictures sug- 
gested by the poem. Select the figures of speech. 

Theme Work :—Let the children attempt 
nature descriptions. ‘Teach children to revel 
in the beauty of a single exquisite sentence, 
and to take care to express themselves well and 
vividly. These poems can be placed in the 
hands of the children by means of a mimeo- 
graph. Of course printed copies are best, 
but the Duplicator ifts the teacher out of all 
trouble as to lack of copies. She can make as 
many as she wishes at will. 

Browning’s complete poems can be had in 
one volume at $20.06, Cambridge edition. 


Seventh Grade—A Study of Herve Riel. 

The poem entitled ** Herve Riel’’ tells of the 
brave eed of the hero 
in one of the famous 
battles between the 
English and French. 
It seemed impossible 
to make the river 
mouth by the single 
narrow way as the 
French came sailing 
from the sea with their 
squadon hotly pursued 
by the English. ‘The 
pilots gave up. Then 
a simple Breton sai lor, 
Herve Riel, stepped 
forth. He knew all 
the surroundings of 
the rivre at the mouth 
as a boy knows his 
letters. 

‘*Sirs, believe me, 
there’s a way! Only 
let me lead the line. 
If I fail, why, I’ve 
nothing but my life; 
here’s my head,” 
cried Herve Riel. 

“Take the helm; 


lead the line; save 


the squadron!”’ cried its chief. So he guides 
them safe and sound, nor a moment too soon, 
for up come the English just too late. 

He chooses for his reward one day off to 
visit his beloved wife, the 

‘Belle Aurore! 

That he got and nothing more. 
Name and deed alike are lost: 
Not a pillar nor a post 

* * keeps alive the feat as it befell. 

* ” * * 


So, for better and for worse, 

Herve Riel, accept my verse! 

In my verse, do thou once more 

Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife, the 
Belle Aurore!’’ 


NoTE: This poem was published in December, 1g06, by the 
Little Chronicle Publishing Company of Chicago, which can 
be had for two cents per copy. 

The teacher should read the poem to the 
children. Then the children should read it, 
many times for interpretation and dramatic 
effect. 

Theme Work :—Let children write papers on 
Herve Riel himself and on the poem as a 
whole, the battle, brave deeds, the victory, and 
many sugested topics. 

Figures of Speech :—Select the figures in the 
poem, and review simile, metaphor, apostro- 
phe, postlogue. 


tte 


Che Two Poets of Croisic.”’ 


This is the story of a poet—a bard who 
went singing with his lyre for a prize. As he 
played before the judges, one of the seven 
strings of his lyre snapped. 

**All was lost then! No! a cricket flew with his lit- 
tle heart on fire, for mere love of music, and 
Lighted on the crippled lyre, and when needed chirp- 

ed the note, for that string even to the ending sang. 
Saved the singer from defeat 
With her chirrup low and sweet.”’ 

The prize was awarded the bard with one 
acclaim; sweeter music ne’er was heard. So 
the bard placed the cricket on the lyre in a 
statue done in marble, thus her memory to 
keep in the heart and thought of men. 

So Browning refers lovingly to his gentle 
wife, his cricket, who ever sounded the right 
tone, when his lyre might have broken. This 
is one of Browning’s daintiest and most ex- 
quiste lyrics. 





Reproduction Stories. 
By Harriet G. Brown. 
‘Thunder and Lightning. 
The little African children cannot play in 








doors, for their huts are small and dark. The 
huts are very smoky, too, for they have no 
windows. One of the games the African chil- 
dren like to play is called ‘*Thunder and 
Lightning.”’ The players sit on the ground 
singing a wailing song and beating their 
knees. This is the ‘thunder’? part of the 
psy. Some of the children jump up sud- 
denly and run around very quickly. They are 
the “‘lightning’’ part of the game. Each 
child that runs tries to run faster than the 
others, for the one that can run fastest makes 
the best lightning. 


A Battle of Flowers. 

Every year in Cambridge, England, there is 
given a battle of the flowers. The banks of 
the Cam River are crowded with people who 
come to watch the pretty scene. As many as 
twenty thousand people are often on the banks. 
The crews of the twenty-one colleges of the 
University come rowing up the stream. Just 
beyond the bridge, back of King’s College, the 
boats stop. They are all close together and 
all are decorated with roses, wreaths and flags. 
The leader gives the signal, the students cheer, 
and the battle begins. ‘The flowers are thrown 
from boat to boat, and the air is full of them. 
It is a beautiful sight. 


A Bird Choir. 

Over in Florence in the beautiful chapel of 
St. Peter, there is a choir of birds. It is the 
only one of that kind in the world. ‘There 
are over three hundred birds in it. Each bird 
is in a cage by itself. ‘The cages are in rows 
on both sides of the altar, The birds have 
been trained by a girl who has spent more 
than two years teaching them their part of the 
service. When it is time for the birds to sing, 
the girl leader raises her hand and starts each 
hymn by whistling softly the first few notes of 
the music. ‘Then the birds take up the air 
and sing their part. Their singing rings clear 
and sweet through the chapel. They sing so 
beautifully that it is a treat to hear them. 


President Roosevelt and the Kittens. 

President Roovevelt and Mr. Root were com- 
ing back from a horseback ride. ‘They heard 
the shrill cries of some animal in trouble. 
**What is it??? Mr. Root asked. “‘I think it 
must be kittens,’? answered the President. 
They looked all around to find where the cries 
came from, They saw an open basin of a 
drain. ‘The President 
called two boys who 
were standing near. 
“Will one of you 
boys crawl into that 
opening while — the 
other holds his legs ?”” 
he asked. Of course 
the hoys were ready 
for any excitement, 
“What do you find?” 
asked the President. 
“Cats in a bag,”’ said 
the boy whose head 
was in the drain. 
“Drag them out,” 
the President — said. 
And the boy and cats 
came out together. 
‘The kittens cried loud- 
er than ever. They 
did not understand 
that help was near. 
The butler from a 
house near by, came 
out to see what was 
goingson. ““Will you 
take care of these- 





(Continued on page 56) 
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WAS my intention to follow the May ar- 
ticle with a discussion of manual training as 
the closing article of the school year. Num- 

erous reasons occur for changing that plan, 
among which may be mentioned the following: 

First, I have not yet completed the study of 
manual training that I desire to make before 
committing the matter to print; second, the 
discussion will require much more space than 
the limits of a single article (it would seem 
better that the treatment of the question 
should appear in consecutive numbers rather 
than to ed a vacation of two months inter- 
vene); third and lastly, it may not be amiss to 
turn our eyes backward over the work of the 
year just closing. This is not to be a recapitu- 
lation of my work in the Normal Instructor 
for the past year; or of the rich things fur- 
nished by the many other writers for this 
paper; or even of the literature of other edu- 
cational papers. This belongs to the educa- 
tional iaillagmaaiher. But I would like to sit 
down with the wearied teacher and “‘talk 
things over.’’ I say “‘wearied teacher,’’ for 
June is a hard month to the school teacher 
who has toiled through the previous nine 
months, who has borne the worry inevitable to 
one who is conscientious, who has had cases 
of discipline numerous and trying, and who 
must necessarily be anxious as to how many 
pupils are ** going to pass.”’ 

f, in, addition to the natural duties and 
cares of the school, there is anxiety as to the 
next year’s position, truly there is enough to 
make the teacher stagger under a wo a of 
weariness. ‘Too often still appointments must 
be re-made every year, thereby keeping the 
teacher on the anxious seat and holding over 
him the rod of uncertainty. Or they are made 
very late in the summer, ran 4 many of 
the readers of this paper will have to wait 
until the annual school elections in July or 
August before they may hope for an appoint- 
ment. ‘There should be a radical change in 
this matter which shall reach the country 
districts. In most of our cities, especially in 
the East, teachers are required to serve as pro- 
bationers until their fitness is fully established 
and then tl.»y are permanently appointed and 
may hold taeir positions as long as they please, 
not needing to come up for annual appoint- 
ment. This practice is not only a great relief 
to the teacher but a very good thing for the 
schools, because changes are infrequent and 
the teacher is undisturbed by fear of removal 
while the schools are benefited by such con- 
tinuity. Where new teachers are needed in 
such systems, they are usually selected very 
early in the spring. 

A trustee that has been a year in office and 
has become famiilar with the needs of the 
school should be more capable of providing 
for the coming year than a newly elected man 
can be. Or if-this is objectionable, the school 
year should close with April first, and the 
annual meeting for the election of officers 
and for the appropriation of funds should be 
held soon after. That would enable the new 
board to make plans for the coming year in 
good time before the close of school. When 
this is done, a great deal of the anxiety of the 
teacher will be removed and the year can be 
closed with courage and hope. 

Now is the time for retrospection, and I 
would like my readers to look back over the 
work of this year with a spirit of honest self- 
examination. Every merchant who is alive 
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*Professor of Pedagogy, New Jersey State Normal School 


RETROSPECTION 
By Levi Seeley, Ph.D.* 


to his interests periodically examines his stock, 
notes his assets and liabilities and strikes a 
balance which shows his profit or loss. Would 
it not be well if teachers occasionally would 
make a sort of trial balance of their work? 
Would not such an exhibit serve to stimulate 
to truer, better, and more constant progress 
both in himself and in his pupils? 


Personal Progress. 


Let the teacher ask himself a few very close 
and plain questions, such as, *‘What have I 
read during the year?”’ ‘‘Have I read those 
books that will increase my general culture 
on the one hand, and my professional know!l- 
edge on the other hand?’’ **Have I kept pace 
with current edcuational progress through 
reading educational papers and atttending 
teachers’ meetings ?”’ bf course it is not de- 
manded that the teacher shall read no light 
literature; but this must not predominate. I 
have known teachers who read every novel 
they could borrow in the community and who 
read nothing else. A person who does that 
sooner or later will be unfit to teach school. 
Good literature is now so plenitful and cheap 
that it is within the reach of everybody. But 
even this does not suffice in a teacher’s reading, 
—professional books must be read. I admit 
that many of them, especially in pedagogy, 
would easily fall into the category of an old- 
time history upon the fly-leaf of which the 
following couplet was found: 

‘*If there should be another flood, 
Then to this book I’d fly; 

If all the earth should be submerged, 
This book would still be dry.’’ 

But this is not true of all pedagogical liter- 
ature. Live questions are an asst in 
alive manner. Again it will often be found 
if one will take a book, perhaps even as a 
duty, or because it is required in some future 
examination, that absorbing interest is soon 
developed and the prejudice against it dis- 
appears. Several professional books should 
be read each year. Itisa good plan to make 
a few notes of one’s reading to be kept per- 
manently and for future reference. In_ this 
way a surprising amount of pedagogical liter- 
ature may be acquired in a few years. 

Then there are teachers’ meetings. The 
retrospect should lead the teacher to ask,— 
‘**Have I regularly attended these meetings ?”’ 
**Have I given them my cheerful support, or 
have I gone because I feared the consequences 
of staying away?’’ ‘*Have I contributed to 
their interest and profit as well as I could by 
taking part in their work ?”’ Too often presence 
and service in teachers’ meetings are most 
grudgingly given. And yet, I can testify that 
no agency has contributed so much to my pro- 
fessional udvancement, considering the time 
and money invested, as the teachers’ associa- 
tion. Therefore in this self-eaxmination I 
want the teacher who is,compelled to admit a 
lack of faithfulness to this > arm to realize that 
she has suffered a distinct and great loss. One 
thing is sure, the teacher who 1s providing for 
her professional advancement by these two 
means, namely, knowledge of pedagogical 
literature, —standard and current,—and parti- 
cipation in the progressive teachers’ associa- 
tion, such teacher will gain the recognition 
she merits and meet with advancement. 


Attitude Towards Pupils. 


Thus far we have been thinking of the 
teacher with reference to his personal growth, 
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Let us consider his work with reference to his 
poe. It seems to me that in this month of 
June, perhaps more than at any other time of 
the year, because it marks the culmination of 
months of effort, there should be a summing 
up of the results accomplished. Here is a boy 
that has been vicious and insubordinate. Has 
he learned to be more thoughtful of others, 
more obedient 1o his teacher and his parents? 

There is a girl who was slovenly in dress 
and manner, untidy with reference to her desk 
or her surroundings. Has there been awakened 
in her a womanly sense of order and neatness ? 
Is she beginning to take pride in her personal 
appearance at in orderly practices? With 
many there existed from the outset bad habits, 
such as tardiness, irregularity, profanity, 
yielding to evil temper, lying, cheating, steal- 
ing, selfishness. Have these evils, in a measure 
at least, been supplanted by good habits? 
And is there a healthier ect bane among the 
te ope than there was last September? It is a 
well accepted principle of pedagogy that the 
way to eradicae fy, ta habit is to supplant it 
by a good one. Has there been a systematic 
and intelligent effort not only to get rid of 
evil habits but to fix good ones? 

Then there are the school studies, It is 
largely by the success in imparting a mastery 
of the studies laid down in the course that the 
teacher is judged. While we believe that this 
is only a part of the work, and a minor part 
at that in the final analysis,—the studies in 
themselves being merely the means of prepar- 
ing for life and forming character,—yet it is 
the tangible means by which the efficiency of 
the school is measured. In a general way, it 
is true, the parent can see when the school 
influences the child to be more considerate, 
more obedient, more regular in his habits; 
but whether or not the child is promoted is a 
ve that touches the home at once. Has 
there been the progress there ought to have 
been? Have these methods employed been the 
best and has there been an intelligent selection 


(Continued on page 54) 





Fly to Pieces 
The Effect of Coffee on Highly Organized People 


*“T have been a coffee user for years, and 
about two years ago got intoa very serious con- 
dition of dyspepsia and indigestion. It seemed 
to me I would fly to pieces. I was so nervous 
that at the least noise I was distressed, and 
many times could not straighten myself up be- 
cause of the pain. 

**My physician told me I must not eat any 
heavy or strong food and ordered a diet, giving 
me,some medicine. I followed directions care 
fully, but kept on using coffee and did not 
get any better. Last winter my husband, who 
was away on business, had Postum Food coffee 
served to him in the family where he boarded. 

**He liked it so wel! that when he came home 
he brought some with him. We began using 
it and I found it most excellent. While I drank 
it my stomach never bothered me in the least 
and I got over my nervous troubles. When the 
Postum was all gone we returned to coffee, then 
my stomach began to hurt me as before and the 
nervous conditions came on again. 

**That showed me exactly what was the cause 
of the whdle trouble, so I quit drinking coffee 
altogether and kept on using Postum. The 
old troubles left again and I have never had 
any trouble since.’’ **'There’s a Reason. ’’ Read, 


“The Road to Wellville,”? in pkgs. 
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HE soil, as we now see it, has been in 
T about one condition so long that we sel- 
dom stop to think that through thousands 

ot years, perhaps, it has been slowly formed. 

If the commonly accepted theory of the 
earth’s formation is taken for granted, there 
must have been a time when there was only 
rock and water, above which was atmosphere 
containing much carbonic acid gas. The 
alternations of sunshine and darkness, result- 
ing in a daily change of temperature; the 
change of season, suiting in an annual alter- 
nation of extreme heat and extreme cold; the 
changes and movements of water forms, and 
the air currents; these have through long 
periods wrought great changes in_ rock 
formations. 

Granites and other igneous rocks composed 
of different materials have been alee ss: 1862 
checked by heat just as a saucer that has been 
left in an oven. The surface has expanded 
more rapidly than other parts and cools off 
first, thus leaving very pon openings. Even 
though these cracks are very small, water finds 
its way into them. Freezing expands what 
little water is there and small particles are let 
loose and are washed or blown away. Lichens, 
low forms of plant life resembling scales, lay 

















LICHENS GROWING ON GRANITE ROCK 


hold of apparently solid granite. The tiny 
rootlets find a place bewteen the small rock 
— and further assist in breaking up the 
youlder by depositing an acid from its roots 
that helps to convert rock substances into plant 
food for itself. The decayed lichens, together 
with the rock dust, prepares the way fora 
higher form of plants—the mosses. These 
and other low forms of plants repeat and ex. 
tend the work done by the lichens. Decayed 
plants return to the earth — food more 
available than that in rocks alone. The way, 
through long periods of time, is being paved 
for higher forms of plants and a more lux- 
uriant vegetation. 

Trees and vines can be found thrusting their 
roots between large parts of rocks and = spread- 
ing them apart. Water,—freezing and_thaw- 
ing,—and_ the wind, will finish the work they 
may have begun years before. 

In some countries it is so cold that the moist- 
ure falls as snow. The snow becomes so heavy, 
deep, and solid that it moves down the rocky 
valley so few feet in a year that it thoroughly 
grinds the rock particles into dust. This is 
deposited in lower places, where it becomes 
mixed with decaying plants to be used by suc- 
ceeding plant generations. 

Water not only assists in dissulving rock but 
itactsasa mixer. Either in slow or rapid 
movement, it takes plant food and rock dust 


*Superintendent of Agricultural Extension, College of Agriculture 
and Domestic Science, Ohio State University. 


Elementary Lessons in Agriculture 


I. SOIL FORMATION 
By A. B. Graham* 


and thoroughly mixes them as it proceeds on 
its way to the lake or sea. As it spreads out 
over valleys at flood seasons, it is depositing a 
new layer or strata of well mixed soil. It 
has not finished its work until it has deposited 

















ROOTS OF TREES FORCING ROCKS APART 


the finest particles of decayed plants and rock 
dust on the floor of lake or sea. No doubt, 
much of the soil of the Mississippi valley has 
been so formed. Rapidly moving streams, or 
others at flood season, tumble pieces of stone 
against each other and small particles will be 
rubbed off. The large pieces will drop in the 
bed of the stream and the small particles will 
be deposited farther down the stream as a part 
of a new soil. 

Rock formed of lime is not only acted upon 
by the acids in plant roots but by the carbonic 
acid washed into or on the limestone by the 
rain. The small quantity in the air will no 
doubt supply enough to break up limestone as 
— as other parts of the soil can be formed. 


umus is rapidly formed in lowlands or on* 


lake shores. Cattails, rushes, lilies and other 
plants that grow in water or low places die 
and become mixed with the mineral matter 
deposited by the streams. All vegetation of 
cultivated or voluntary growth contributes 
annually to the supply of humus. Leaves, 

















HUMUS BE:NG FORMED FROM ROTTEN TREES, 
LEAVES, ETC. 


roots, and stems of plants decay and are mixed 
with the tiny rock particles. Very black soil 
contains much humus. 

Clover, soy-beans, alfalfa and other plants 
of the same kind are raised quite as much be- 
cause they return nitrogenous substances to the 
soils as because they are forage crops. Free 
nitrogen is taken from the air in the soil by 
the bacterial colonies in nodules on the roots 


of these plants. These nodules drop from the 
roots and become a part of the soil. 

Ants, earthworms, and other small animals 
no doubt mix the soil, but are far less import- 
ant than other natural agents. Air and water 
under changes of temperature and the force of 
gravity work slow but constant changes. 

Man’s work is to crop the soil and to in- 
crease plant food by wah methods of tillage and 
cultivation as are in keeping with natural laws, 


Experiments to be Performed at School. 

Experiment 1. To show how smal! particles 
are washed from rocks by rain, place a slate 
on a desk or table. Hold a lump of rock salt 
near the slate and pour water on it, allowing 
the water to fall on the slate. Allow the water 
on the slate to evaporate and salt particles will 
be found. 

Experiment 2. To show how rocks are 
broken by streams, place a few small freshly 
broken stones in a Mason jar half full of 
water. Screw on the top and move the water 
backward and forward over the stone. The 
stones rub against each other and small par- 
ticles break off and settle. 

Experiment 3. To show that swollen 
streams carry fine soil particles great distances 

















SOIL BEING GRADUALLY FORMED IN POND 


Dead Cattails and Lillies being Mixed with Hillside 
Washings 


and that as soon as they reach still water the 
particles settle flooded plains, tie a string to 
the upper part of a Mason jar or open mouthed 
bottle and let it down into any stream during 
a flood. Do not allow it to touch bottom. 
Place it on a shelf. Notice the deposit on the 
bottom of the can. Carefully pour off most of 
the water and allow what remains to evaporate, 
Soils are carried from higher to lower places. 

Experiment 4. To show how acids act on 
limestone or other rock, pour some very strong 
vinegar ona piece of limestone rock. Car- 
bonic acid gas of the air dissolves the rock into 
very small particles. Observe how very old 
marble tombstones have become rough from 
exposure to the weather. 

Eneeetanel 5. ‘To show that a large quan- 
tity of black soils is humus or vegetable, place 
a handful of very black soil on a shovel. Put 
this on coals and allow it to burn for some 
time. Very little ash will remain. The ash 
is mineral. 

Experiment 6. ‘To show how heat assists in 
breaking up rocks, place an old piece of dish 
ina very hot oven. Remove it and notice the 
cracks, 

Experiment 7. ‘To determine the order in 
which the soil particles arrange themselves, 
place a little coarse gravel, fine sand and clay 
or loam in a Mason jar well filled with water. 
Shake and allow it to settle. 
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A Note to Normal Instructor Readers. 


You are cordially invited to contribute material suitable for 
this department. 

Every teacher whose manuscript is published in this de- 
partment will receive in poseeens a certificate stating its 
value, This certificate will be accepted as cash by the pub- 
lishers of Normal Instructor when ordering books from their 
catalogue of books for school and individual libraries. A 
copy of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. This 
certificate may also be used when paying subscription to 
Normal Instructor. 

When preparing manuscript, kindly observe the following 

ints. Keep manuscript entirely separate from accompany- 

ng letter. Use paper 8% inches by 5'4 inches. Write plainly 
and concisely on one side only, holding the paper so as to 
make the lines about seven inches long. Rewrite your man- 
uscript until you are sure it is written as well as you are able 
to express it and that thespelling, grammar, and punctuacion 
are correct. Limit each manuscriptto 300 words. Write the 
number of words your manuscript containsin the upper right 
hand corner of the first page and your name and address in the 
upper left hand corner of the same page. If you have a 
camera or can secure the use of one you are invited to send 
pueveree’s of any interesting features of your school work 
to be published in this department, We shall be pleased to 
publish interesting specimens of pupils’ work when the 
contain unique features and are prepared in a manner whic 

ermits them to be photographed satisfactorily. Stop and 
think just how you expect the work to look when it is printed 
in this department before you send it. Address all commun- 
ications intended for this departnfent to Miss Eleanor Lee, 
Care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. 


Letter to Normal Instructor Readers. 


Dear Comrapes:— 

What « scattering of our circle there will be 
this month! I wish you all a restful, enjoy- 
able vacation. And I want you all to be on 
the watch for fresh “‘hints’? for our monthly 
meetings next year. But be sure and make 
your summer a restful change. When I first 
began teaching I considered it my duty to work 
hard all through the summer, preparing for 
thé coming year’s work, e. g.—I took a 
‘course’? at a summer Chautauqua. TI enjoyed 
meeting ‘*Pansy,”’ liked the lectures and the 
study,but I returned to my school so tired 
that the whole year’s work fairly weighed me 
down. Sol say to you—have a good time, 
and return to work rested. 

Now a hint as to what I'd like next. Do 
you notice how hard, as a rule, many find the 
word Philippines? But if you recall that little 
jingle, wudine with, 

**Philip’s in the Philippines, 

And /Ailip pines for home,”’ 
you won't have any trouble in’ remembering 
whether it’s two 7’s or two ps that you need. 
So I want to ask you to be on the watch for 
“helpful hints’? in the spelling line. Send 
me all your ever heard or read of. Don’t you 
always think of Mississippi as M—i—double s 
—i--double s,—i—double p,—i? Or of Ten- 
nessee as T--e—double n,—e—double s— 
double e—? 

And how troublesome were deceive. releive, 
ete., till we learned—‘‘If the noun ends in 
eption, e first.” FE. g., deceive, deception, 
conceive, conception, I learned that when I was 
@ very small youngster, and even yet, if any 
one asks me suddenly—a thing which always 
drives the right way out of your head in an 
instant, somehow!—I always think of that 
**rule.”’ 

I was glad when the **Philip’’ jingle started, 
for somehow Philippines seems to trouble so 
many people. How many of you can send me 
as good a “‘hint’’ as that? All try, please! 

Sincerely your friend and co-worker, 
Eveanor Ler. 


SCH 
Lois 
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Mothers’ Day Program. 


One of the sweetest and most impressive pro- 

ams given in our school was rendered by the 
Third and Fourth grades on the afternoon of 
January 24th; a**Mothers’ Day.”’ It was pre- 
pared especially for the mothers, and ever 
number on the program was about Mother,— 
‘**The sweetest woman in the world, the one we 
love best yet worry most.”” 

The invitations were written on the backs of 
sunbonnet babies and overall boys, cut by the 
children, and read, 

‘Won't you please come to our Program, 
All the mothers will be here. 

We will have, oh such a good time, 
Won’t you please come, mother dear?’’ 

The children assisted in making the school- 
room as cozy and homelike as possible. The 
large open space in front was made into a 
veritable parlor by the use of bright rugs, 
rocking chairs, large and small, an organ and 
a parlor table; while on the front wa!l hung 
a picture of the Madonna and pictures of chil- 
dren on all sides, also an exhibit of the pupils’ 
work in water-colors and paper cuttings. 
Three vases of carnations added to the beauty 
of the room. 

About thirty mothers, besides many other 
visitors, responded to the invitations. The 
program, consisting of thirty numbers, can 
only be mentioned in brief. Suffice it to say 
that each child did his best because **mamma’”’ 
was there to hear him. The welcome song 
**°Tis Mothers’ Day,”’’ was followed by a quo- 
tation about **mother”’ by each one, and many 
beautiful truths were given. I quote one 
which the children especially liked —** Mother 
is the one who doesn’t care for any, when there 
isn’t enough pie to go around.”’ ° 

The songs were all very sweet and —. 
priate. ‘*Dreaming of Home and Mother,” 
solo by a little girl, **Fot Would You Take 
For Me?’ ‘‘Nobody Knows But Mother,”’ 
and a very touching solo sung by a mother, 
*“My Trundle .Bed,”’ which brought the tears 
to many eyes. A cute action song was given 
by a class of little girls who became ** Little 
Housekeepers” er acted out the work of the 
home each day of the week. 

An idea of the recitations will be conveyed 
in the following titles: **My Mamma’s Lap,” 
“Cookin? Things,”? **Darning Stockings,”’ 
**The Mothers’ Strike,’’ ** A Fellow’s Mother, ”’ 
**How Mamma Plays. ”’ 

The program closed with a pantomime, 
**Home, Sweet Home,”’ given most effectively 
by nine little girls dressed in white, while a 
quartette of boys sang the words softly. The 
absent mothers and also those present received 
a carnation as a sweet remembrance of the 
day, and also a copy of ** American Mother- 
hood.”’ 

Such programs as these strengthen the bond 
between the home and the school and help link 
together the two institutions that form the 
controlling factor in determining the destiny 
of the child. 

Nellie L. Ferguson, Granada, Colorado. 
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[For many of our schools, **Mother’s Day”’ 
comes in the Autumn. But this beautiful pro- 
gram can be given any time, and some schools 
find that the Fright June days bring out their 
best audiences. So we give it this month. How 
I should have enjoyed attending this interest- 
ing **Day!’? And no wonder the mothers en- 
joyed it as much as the children. —President. 


From Nebraska. 


Dear Miss Lee— 

I receive a great deal of help from your de- 
partment, so will try to help also. 

Often on on afternoon we have an ‘In- 
correct Language Box.”? Everyone who hears 
any one use incorrect language, writes it on a 
slip of paper and puts it in the box. ’ 

On Friday afternoon the box is opened and 
the 2 corrected. Each one usually recog- 
nizes his own words and so he is more careful 
next weel-. 

I send the three parts as requested, to be 
uved in the a .”’ For the fourth I used 
a verse in English. 

GERMAN. 
Willst du immer weiter schweifen? 
Sieh das gute liegt so nah. 
Lerne nur das gluck ergreifen 
Denn das gluck ist immer da. 
LATIN. 

Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres quarum 
unam incolunt Belgae, aliam Aquitani, itertiam, 
qui ipsorum lingua celtae, nostra Galli appellantur. 

DANISH. 
I Kroen var der gilde, med svir og spil og dans, 
Og numer en blandt gutterne var skovfogdens Hans 
Han sang de bedste viser, han dansede for tre 
At han var pigernes undling det var saa klart at se. 

Other languages may be substituted for any 
of these, as it is all a medley anyway. 


SCHOOL SPIRIT. 


This winter when we had our mid-year en- 
tertainment, a neighboring school attended in 
a body, and as they were leaving the grounds, 
they gave their school yell. 

We already had our school colors and our 
school was decorated with red and white, while 
every pupil proudly displayed a knot of the 
same colors on his bosom; but we must have a 
yell also to pay back, for the following even- 
ing we were invited to attend their enter- 
tainment. So we got up some in short order. 
I used some old ones I had learned when in th« 
High School, only changing them to suit our 
school. Here they are:— 

Red and white, red and white, red and white, 
boom ! 
Raca chica boom 
Raca chica boom 
Raca ciica, raca chica, 
Boom! Boom! Boom! 
Rickety ra. Rickety rus. 
What in the world is the matter with us? 
Nothing at all. Nothing at all 
We're Olive Branchers, all in all! 

The children practised them all noon and 
had them well learned. The next evening 
nearly every member of our school, drove 
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together in a wagon to our neighbors’ enter- 
tainment. We came in and found seats 
together, and when the proper moment came. 

ve our yell. Of course we were answered. 
Before we left, we assembled on the porch and 
gave our yells again. Our friends came to 
the door and answered us. At last, as we 
were leaving, they tolled the bell as a good-bye. 
It wasa very cold evening, but no one re- 
gretted that he had come. 

We are now contemplating a debate with 
that same school, and I dare say every member 
in both schools is determined not to be beaten 
if we have our debate. We are at present pre- 
paring a debate of our own in order to choose 
our best debaters. 

Margaret Petersen, Newark, Nebraska. 

[I enjoyed your **Yell,”’ and am quite sure 
that the children did! ‘*There’s lots of sense 
in some nonsense,”’ you know, and colors and 
‘yells’? certainly do help the **school spirit.”” 

Thank you for sending the Jargend I asked 
you for. The Caesar pupils will find their 
familiar first sentence easy ‘to learn, and it 
seems to fit in well. Try a rhyme, sometime, 
like “ Twinkle twinkle, little star,’’ in Latin :— 

‘*Mica, mica, parva stella 
Miror quaenam sis tam bella,’’ etc. 

No matter if the Latin isn’t the purest,—the 
metre goes well with the other *‘verses,’’ and 
**Mother Goose”’ in stately Latin only adds to 
the fun.—Eleanor Lee. ] 


“I Spy,” and “Moving Day.” 


I find my primary class have a new word 
more firmly fixed in their minds if it is con- 
nected in some way with a game. 

After they have learned fifty or more words, 
we play “I spy’? with them. Befor 
class time, a number of words are written 


a to the fish containing the word or 
etter pronounced catches it. 

I draw on the board a small fishing basket 
for each pupil, and as he catches the fish, I 
write the word or letter or sometimes just a 
mark in his basket. The children pointing to 
the largest number of words of course get the 
most fish, Then I place the name of the most 
successful fisherman on the board in colored 
crayon. I have found this an instructive con- 
test, and it aids wonderfully in impressing 
new words and the sounds of letters in the 


pupils minds. R. M. K. 


A Budget of Busy Work. 


Young children will attempt things which 
older ones would not even try to do, so the 
best foundation for a good school is to keep 
the small ones busy. But they must have fre- 

uent changes, for the little minds, eyes and 
dagen tire quickly. 

All children like to draw and it is a wise 
plan_ to allow them to do what they like, pro- 
vided that their work is well directed. 

For the little ones who are just learning to 
count and write numbers. make calendars on 
the first day of each month. | They will then 
have practice in writing numbers up to thirty; 
they will learn the days of the week and the 
names of the months. At the same time, they 
will exercise their ingenuity in drawing pictures 
appropriate to the time of year. 

Allow’ them to copy pretty letters from 
advertisements in newspapers or headings in 
magazines. ‘These may be used as headings 
for written work. 

Have each child provide himself with colored 
yencils and then give the children old cata- 
ogues and permit them to color the pictures 






in them. This will teach them the colors and 
it also gives them lessons in blending. 

On days when the children are restless, I 
allow them to pass to the board and draw, 
using leaves, flowers, etc.. as models. At 
other times, I place copies of numbers or sen- 
tences on the board or on paper. Sometimes 
these are illustrated by drawings. 

Children all like to lay sticks, and if no 
others are at hand a box of toothpicks will 
serve as well as any. They can be colored in 
red and black ink, while some of course, may 
be left white. These can be cut into many 
different lengths. Many designs may be drawn 
on the board for stick-laying. 

All country children can easily procure 
chicken feathers. Cut these down to a fine 
point and use them for the new brush-drawing 
which is lately becoming so popular. Some 
days the drawings are left white and the back- 
ground is painted black with ink; the next 
day the background is white and the object is 
darkened. All kinds of natural objects may 
be used in this work. 7 ; 

Another thing which makes ‘busy work” 
for little children is to procure carbon paper 
and allow them to bring pictures from home 
to trace. Allow such work only after the 
lessons are well learned and give the little ones 
plenty of time at it, and your school will have 
far less mischief and whispering than before. 

For pupils a little older than these, or such 
as will svon enter the grammur grades, easy 
stitches in drawn-work done on flour sacks 
brought from home will be both interesting 
and quieting. 

These plans have all been successfully tried. 
When one becomes old, try another. 


Florence Peirsol, Fort Bragg, Cal. 


Imaginary Trips. 





on the board that if either beheaded or 
cutailed would leave another word, as 
**what,’’ beheaded leaves “*hat,”’ or **they”’ 
curtailed, leaves **the.”’ 

Each pupil in turn steps to the board 
and draws a ring around any word he 
spies in another word; as w(hat), and at 
the same time says, **I spy hat.” 

Another game, very interesting to the 
little folks, is to call the words *‘play- 
things’’ and write them in different places 
on the blackboard. Have a box drawn 
on the board, in which they put the play- 
things. 

The children, in turn, step to the board 
and pick up one plaything and put it in 
the box. (‘That is, erase one word and write 
iton the box, naming it before they take 
their places. ) 

This game may be varied by drawing 
two houses and having the words written 
in one house. Then tell the class the fam- 
ily wish to move but need help. 

Each child then takes a word (or article 
of furniture) and places it in the new 
house, telling what he has removed. 

I. C. H., lowa. 

[These games are fine, Miss H. Please 
send three bushels like these samples!— 


Eleanor Lee. ] 


A Fishing Game. 

On days when interest in reading or 
spell.ng seems to lag, I call my begin- 
ners or first graders and tell them we will 
play a “fishing game.”’ I draw a_ large 
yond (circle) on the blackboard with out- 
fee of tish scattered through the circle. 
On these fish I write new words recently 
learned, or letters of which we learned the 
sounds. ‘Then, giving to two or three of 
the class fish poles (rulers or pointers), I 
































In the Fifth and Sixth Grade geog- 
raphy class, when the study of a continent 
is commenced, I let each member of the 
class select a city which he wishes to visit, 
and have him write a description of the 
imaginary trip, eobhaggecr of travel, 
places of interest visited on the way, pro- 
ducts and general features of the country 
passed through, and all that can be told 
about the city visited. To vary the lessons 
somewhat, some of the brighter members 
of the class give verbal descriptions of their 
trips. 

We use railroad folders, maps, maga- 
zines, etc., to collect information. In this 
way the children have become familiar 
with the various railroads and steamship 
lines. Ina few cases we have estimated 
the cost of the trips, thereby correlating 
not only Geography and Composition 
Work but also Arithmetic. 

May Maguire, Elba, Nebr. 


A Schoolma’am’s Scrap-book. 
Have a reading table for supplementary 


reading matter. Place on this table some 
eae magazines, drawings and scrap- 
0ks, 


=z OO — YDB DB 


A very good **Schoolma’am’s  Serap 
book”? may be made by taking two pieces 
of cardboard of the size you desire your 
book and covering these neatly with flow- 
ered cambric. Sew a ribbon to each side 
and end so that they may be tied together. 
Insert, between these, sheets of heavy pa 
per on which pictures and pieces cut from 
your papers may be bet Take envel- 
opes and paste feoilan thus forming a 
row of pockets. Label these Reading, 
Language, Geography, ete. Then, when 
you find anything on these subjects which 
may be of use in your work, just slip it 











pronounce the words or letters written on 
the fish, very rapidly. The child first 


JUNE BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 


into one of these pockets. 
A calendar can also be made from a 
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large envelope. Cuton the front, near the 
top, a round or oblong hole, and near the bot- 
tom fasten a calendar pad. By puns pic- 
tures into the envelope we can have a new 
calendar as often as we wish. 


Marie Hage, Fingal, N. D. 


A Reading “Party.” 

One device which I have used for review in 
reading has proved of so much help to me that 
I would like to tell others about it. One Fri- 
day I told the children that we would have a 
party in the afternoon and that all of the 
Second, First and Primer classes were invited, 
and that each one might select the story he or 
she liked best to read at. the **Party.’? They 
were enthusiastic at once and began hunting 
their favorite stories, which, however, I stipu- 
lated must be shown to me, for obvious reasons. 

I wrote their names on the board so that each 
one could tell just when his turn came to read, 
and when the ‘party’? assembled I could sit 
back in my chair and for a few blessed minutes 
say nothing. 

Since then we have had a “party’’ nearly 
every Friday and the interest in them has not 
lessened. I vary it by letting them sometimes 
select from supplementary Readers, once from 
story books, but usually by asssigning a_ topic 
as *“‘Winter,’? ‘‘Summer,’’ **Flowers,”’’  ete., 
and let them choose stories bearing on the 
subject. Occasionally we invite the Third 
Reader class, 

I have made it a rule that no one shall read 
the same story twice, and I find it especially 
helpful in a country school that I am able to 
have three or four classes under surveillance at 
once. Nina Robinson, Rush City, Minn. 

[Miss R. writes, **I have received so much 
help from your department that I have written 
you about one of my plans in hopes that it 
will help some one else.”? That is right. Let 
us share every hint and help we find. —Eleanor 
Lee. | 

Scrap Albums. 

How many of our primary teachers have 
‘scrap albums”? in their schools? In many of 
our ungraded schools, teachers find their re- 
sources almost exhausted when they attempt 
to provide occupation for those little ones 
dic blitslteasl experiences are so limited as 
to afford almost no foundation for busy work. 
Restlessness is ever present in childhood, Idle- 
ness will creep in. Let us rescue some of the 
moments that would otherwise be wasted by 
giving the children a chance to study pictures. 
We can not put good pictures before our little 
ones too soon. By the aid of pictures the true 
and the beautiful will find their way into the 
hearts we are molding. The work may be 
slow, but it will be sure. Can you not remem- 
ber a time when you were made better and 
stronger by a picture ? 

Let me make a few suggestions for making 
“scrap albums.’ Other ideas will suggest 
themselves. Much will depend upon the ma- 
terials at hand and the ingenuity of the teacher. 
A most serviceable and attractive book for the 
purpose can be made from pink, blue, or red 
similar material to which there is 


* 


cambric o1 
somewhat of a dressing. 

Several colors may be used in the same book. 
Do not have too many pages to a book, nor 
would I advise having the pages very large. 
Eight by twelve inches is a convenient. size. 
If the edges are trimmed with a pinking iron 
or by hand, an additional touch of beauty is 
ut once given to the ablum, ‘The taste of the 
teacher will direct the binding. Do not use 
the ordinary highly-colored picture card, 
unless the picture carries with it some good 
thought; but rather take from our good mag- 
azines and periodicals such clear and distinct 
ictures as appeal to children, e. g., ones that 








portray life—animal and plant life included. 
Just a little of the historical, such as can be 
grasped on the part of the child by a brief 
explanation. Many circulars, sample pages of 
Readers and Geographies, and other adver- 
tisements reach us every year from our publish- 
ing houses. These pictures are of special 
value, being maied for the sole purpose of 
pleasing and instructing children. Let none 
of these be wasted. A large number of small 
ictures is preferable. The teacher with a 
ittle skill and by the occasional purchase of a 
few miniature pictures, now so popular, can 
produce quite an artistic album. 
Begin an album at once and you will be sur- 

wrised to find yourself becoming more and more 
interested, not only in the work at hand but in 
your school. Best of all you will catch the 
spirit of childhood. You will become more 
sympathetic with child-life. It is true you 
will not be able to do much of this work in one 
year, but soon your albums will multiply in 
numbers. Your little charges will appreciate 
them. They will strive to merit the privilege 
of using them. In their hapoiness you will 
be happy, and the spirit of charity will rule 
in your school. 
Cora Hare, Esperance, N. Y. 


Schoolroom Hints. 

Children desire variety—variety in work, 
variety in play. To them, even more than to 
older people, ** Variety is the spice of * Life.”’ 
One . that I have used as a variety, and 
found helpful in teaching new words, is a 
guessing game. 

The class is called and told that they are to 
play a game. And doesn’t that attract their 
attention! I tell them that we are going to 
guess the first names of the members of a little 
word family. Their last name is af. I place 
upon the board the word c—at. Then IT ask 
the children to think of other words that sound 
like cat, but not to tell the word, only to say 
something about it. Probably one will say, 
**It is something the cat catches.’? Well of 
course that is raf. Then I place rat on the 
board under cat and the children guess again. 
Another may say, “*My word is what we wipe 
our feet on.’ That is mat, which the children 
will easily guess. Many other words can be 
guessed this way. If the child cannot tell any- 
thing about the word, I allow him to tell me 
and I tell the class something about it until 
they guess the word. When a sufficient ‘num- 
ber of words has been found we have a drill 
on the sounds of the first letters (or names) of 
the words. This little drill*I have found 
helpful in teaching words and sounds of letters. 
It is surprising to find how well the children 
remember the sounds and words after such a 
drill. Words ending in, at, if, et, ut, an, in, 
en, un, ete., may be found in abundance and 
used to advantage in this way. R. M. K. 


The Spoiled Rose. 

This spring I had quite a difficult task in 
getting my little Third Grade people to pro- 
nounce their “*ing’s,”’ aid sh 

I tried in several ways to cure this habit but 
they continued to skip over these letters with 
the most ease. I at last decided upon this 
plan, which I found so successful that in a 
day or two it was unnecessary for me to men- 
tion the omission. 

One morning I took three large roses to 
school and placed them in a vase upon my 
desk, where the children admired them very 
much until the bell rang. 

The reading class was called. In the very 
first paragraph of our lesson was the word 
*watching.”” Clarence, who was reading, 
called the word **watchin,’’’ leaving off his 
“gas usual, 

When he had finished reading I went to my 
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desk, selected the prettiest rose, and handing 
it to Clarence, told him to pick off all of the 
tals. 

**Well, it’s spoiled—there’s nothing pretty 
about it now,”’ he said after he had finished. 

**Put it back in the vase with the others, 
Clarence.’” He did, and stood looking at 
them a minute, then said, *‘I don’t think the 
other- roses look so pretty with the spoiled one 
there; some way it spoils the pretty of them 
all.”’ 

**That’s just it, Clarence. The rose is 
spoiled, and putting it with the others did 
spoil the beauty of them. It is just the same 
way with words. By leaving off your ‘'g,”’ 
watching was spoiled, by spoiling watching, 
the beauty of the whole sentence was spoiled.”’ 

For a day or two after this, every time a 
letter or letters were dropped, the child who 
was first to notice it na say, ‘You've 
spoiled another rose.”’ 

I have had very little trouble of this kind 
since. ‘The spoiled rose has made a lasting 
impression. Celia-Simons, Farragut, Iowa. 


Hints From Kansas. 


Our school had no flag, so I suggested that 
each pupil contribute two cents to purchase 
material for making one. Every member of 
the school soon did his part, and ina few 
days we had a large flag. I did the sewing 
myself, which seemed to please the pupils 
more than if I had purchased a flag ready 
made. 

For Busy Work for tiny tots, I prepared 
boxes of colored tooth-picks, home-made. I 
use them in many ways, © stick-laying, 
spelling words, etc., but principally in number 
work. Here they are not to be dispensed with. 
One way in which to use them is to —_ a 


card containing combinations, as follows :— 
24-3=-5 
3+4-—7, ete. 


I require the little folks to arrange them in 

this way: 
11+-111=11111. 
1114+1111—1111111. 

These cards should contain several combina- 
tions and may be placed in a small box con- 
taining many colors of picks. 

I request them to arrange the same color of 
picks for an entire combination, —thus testing 
their knowledge of colors. 

(Continued on page 54) 


Dr. Talks of Food 
Pres. of Board of Health 

**What shall I eat?’ is the daily inquiry 
the physician is met with. I do not hesitate to 
say that in my judgment, a large percentage 
of disease is caused by poorly selected and im- 
properly prepared food. My personal experi- 
ence with the fully cooked food, known as Grape- 
Nuts, enables me to speak freely of its merits. 

**From overwork, I suffered several years 
with malnutrition, palpitation of the heart, and 
loss of sleep. Last summer I was led to experi 
ment personally with the new food, which I used 
in conjunction with good rich cow’s milk. Ina 
short time after I commenced its use, the disa- 
greeable symptoms disappeared, my heart’s ac- 
tion became steady and normal, the functions 
of the stomach were properly carried out and 
I again slept as soundly and as well as in my 
youth. 

*T look upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect food, 
and no one can gainsay but that it has a mos! 
prominent place in a rational, scientific syste 
of feeding. Any one who uses this food wil! 
soon be convinced of the soundness of the prin- 
ciple upon which it is manufactured and may 
thereby know the facts as to its true worth.” 
Read, **The Road to Wellville,’’ in pkgs. 


**'There’s a Reason.”’ 
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MRS. ANNIE S. PERKINS 


Editor of Department of Magazine 
Gleanings 














EDSON M. MILLS, A.M. M.PH. 
Professor of Mathematics, State Normal 
College, Ohio University,’Athens, Ohio, 
Editor of Problems Solved 














PROF. JAMES F.CHAMBERLAIN 
Professor of Geography, State Normal 
School Los Angeles, Calif., who will 

contribute a series of geographical articles 

to Norma Iastructor 














PROF, A. B. GRAHAM 
Supt. of Agricultural Extension, 
College of Agriculture and Domestic 
Science, Ohio State University, who 
will furnish a series of articles on 
Plementar y Agnc ulture 


. The Editor’s Page’ 


PLANS FOR THE NEXT SCHOOL YEAR 


graphs of some of the eminent edu- 
cators who will contribute to the col- 
umns of Normal Instructor during the 


W PRESENT to our readers photo- 


_coming year. 


Mrs. Jean Halifax, who is so well known 
to members of the Help-One-Another Club, 
will continue to jones or this department 
next year in her usual charming, helpful 
manner. 

Professor Edson Mills, who has rendered 
such helpful service to 
hundreds of teachers in 


the department of Morai and Civic Training 
and will aid Normal Instructor readers in 
their efforts to train their pupils *to become 
self-controlled patriotic citizens. 

Dr. Levi “wi , Professor of Pedagogy 
New Jersey State Normal School and author 
of several important educational books will 
have charge of the Department of Pedagogy 
this year. 

The popular department, Hints from the 
Schoolroom, will be continued this year un- 

der the efficient manage- 
ment of Miss Eleanor 





the Problems Solved de- 
partment, will continue 
this work for another 
year. 

Mrs. Annie Stevens 
Perkins, whose Magazine 
Gleanings have been so 
much appreciated in the 
past, will continue this 
work. 

Prot. James F. Cham- 
berlain, Professor of 
Geography, State Nor- 
mal School, Los Angeles, 
California, well known 
also as an institute lec- 





Lee. 

Miss Harriet G. Brown 
will furnish an attractive 
series of articles describ- 
ing great artists and 
their work. Illustrations 
which may be used by 
the pupils will be given 
in connection with these 
lessons. 

The department of 
Answers to Biosites which 
has been of such effective 
service to teachers will 
be continued. This de- 








turer and _ educational 
writer on ographical 
subjects, will malthihe 
articles to the depart- 
ment of Geography this year. Illustrated 
industrial ties similar to the Olive ar- 
ticle in this issue will be given as a regular 
feature. 

Stories of children from other lands will 
also be a helpful and attractive feature for 
the geography class this year. 

Mr. Sherman Williams, whose work as an 
institute lecturer and educational writer is 
so well known to teachers, will have charge 
of the department of History this year. 

Mr. Fred Hamilton Daniels, Director of 
Drawing in the public schools of Springfield, 
Mass., will have charge of 
the School Arts and Crafts 


MRS. JEAN HALIFAX 
President of Help-One-Another-Club 


a friend in need to 
teachers who are con- 
froxited with questions to 
answer and who have not 
at command « large library of reference 
books. 

Miss Bess B. Cleaveland, who draws so 
charmingly, will furnish blackboard illus- 
trations for Normal Instructor this coming 
year. Calendars, picture story illustrations, 
busy work pages, blackboard reading les- 
sons, etc., etc., will be given this year in 
great variety. 

Great attention will be paid this year to 
the Friday Afternoon department. Miss 
Laura R. Smith who writes such delightful 
exercises for children will contribute several 
new exercises. Mrs. Inez 
N. McFee will contribute 
a series. of articles com- 


—— is designed to 





department this year. Mr. 
Daniels has an interna- 
tional reputation as an 
art teacher, and Normal 
Instructor readers are to 
be congratulated that they 
are to an the benefit of 
his instruction this coming 
year. 

The subject of agricul- 
ture is being required to 
be taught in so many of 


bining the study of liter- 
ature with Friday After- 
noon exercises. 

The department of Ed- 
ucational Progress will 
receive great attention. 
We are arranging with 
an eminent saienbne to 
take charge of this de- 
partment. 

Specialists will have 





the schools of our country 
that we have decided to de- 
vote adefinite amount of 
space to this work this 








MISS BESS B. CLEAVELAND 
Director of Drawing, Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia, who will furnish illustrations to Normal 
Instructor the coming year 


charge of the English 
department, and practical 
material on this subject 
will be given. 


year and we have been 
fortunate in placing this 
department under the charge of Professor 
A. B. Graham, Superintendent of Agricul- 
tural Extension, College of Agriculture, 
Ohio State University. Professor Graham 
has taught in rural schools and knows just 
how much work of this kind can be done to 
advantage in such schools, 

The interest in the School City movement 
is daily increasing. It is receiving the en- 
dorsement of eminent educators and it is 
only a matter of time when it will be uni- 
versally adopted throughout the country. 
We take great pleasure In announcing that 
Mr. Wilson L. Gill, the originator of this 
movement, will continue to take charge of 


The first page of Nor- 
mal Instructor will be 
devoted to articles from leading superin- 
tendents and normal school professors. 
They will discuss subjects of current educa- 
tional interest. 

We have told you of some of the 
good things which are being prepared 
for Normal Instructor next year. We have 
other attractive features In mind which 
we shall seek to develop, and no pains 
will be spared to make Normal Instructor 
a real help to its readers. The  con- 
tributors will all be educators of high 
standing and ability and their articles will 
all be suited to the real needs of real school- 
room. 














MR. FRED HAMILTON DANIELS 


Director of Drawing, Springfield, Maass., 
Editor of School Arts and Crafts Depart- 


ment 














MR. SHERMAN WILLIAMS 


Institute Lecturer, who will furnish a series 
of articles on History this year 














MRS. INEZ N. McFEE 
Educational Writer, who will contribute a 
series of articles combining the study of Liter- 
ature with Friday Afternoon Execises this 
year 














LEVI SEELEY, PH.D. 
Professor of Pedagogy, New Jersey State 
Normal School. Editor Department of 
Pedagogy 
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NOTE TO THE READERS OF NORMAL INSTRUCTOR :— 


You are all invited to send material to this department 
which you have used with success in your own schools. 

Remuneration for accepted original recitations, dialogues 
and special day exercises will be given at regular rates. 

Remuneration for accepted clippings of recitations will be 
made at the rate of five cents each. When sending clippings 
the following rules should be observed. Paste each clipping 
on uniform slips of paper, 324 inches wide and 5% inches 
long, only one clipping toa slip. Leave space at the top of 
slip for yourname and address. Clippings must be from 
periodicals not over two years old, must state the name of 
the author of the recitation and name of the periodical 
from which it is clipped. 

Address all correspoudence intended for this department to 
Miss Dorothy Sterling, careof Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 


Vacation Time. 
By L. Rountree Smith. 


Costumes : the Sailor Boys wear blue and white suits; the 
girls for the basket drill wear white dresses and red sun- 
bonnets; the dunce wears a high white cap. Summer wears 
a white dress with roses upon it; children for the doll drill 
wear long skirts and bonnets, like those of women ; the dolls 
have white dresses and red sashes, 


Sailor Song. 


We are jolly little sailors, 
For Vacation time is here, 

Oh, who would not go a-sailing, 
When the skies are bright and clear! 


Chorus— 
Jolly sailors, jolly sailors, 
Riding o’er the waters blue, 
Jolly sailors, jolly sailors, 
Won't you be a sailor, too? 


We are jolly little sailors, 
We invite you all to go 
In our ship with white sails flying, 
And we sing, ‘‘ Ye-ho, ye-ho!"’ 
We are jolly little sailors, 
And the sea is our delight; 
We'll go bounding o'er the billows, 
For our ship is now in sight. 


(Enter girls with baskets. They line up in front 
of the boys.) 
Girls 
We swing our baskets to and fro, 
For glad vacation’s come, you know, 
And to a picnic we will go 
In glad vacation time. 


(They swing baskets right and left, hold forward 
with both hands,—arms extended,—hold on heads, 
hold up-side down, hold in right hand, in left 
hand, swing again, every other one hold on head, 
every other one hold forward, swing again.) 


Ginls— 
Sing hey! sing hol! 
To the woods we'll go, 
For vacation time is here ; 
And we will have a holiday, 
For the skies of June are clear, 


Sailor Boys— 
Sing hey! sing ho! 
All the flowers grow ; 
And we whistle a happy tune, 
For our lesson books are closed 
In the merry month of June! 
“(Boys sing chorus to song, seated on the floor.) 
First Girl— 
I am so glad vacation’s here, 
’Tis the pieasantest time of all the year. 
We say to our school, ‘‘ Good-bye, good-bye,”’ 
And close our books without a sigh. 


First Boy — 
Oh, little stream, oh little streain, 
Where do your white ships go? 
Some day in glad vacation time 
I hope that I shall know, 


“Second Girl-— 
We have listened to the hum of the bees, 


And sweet birds singing in the trees, 
And what is it the birds all say? 
‘‘ Little boy, little girl, come out and play !’’ 


Second Boy— 
Oh, happy dream, oh, happy dream, 
Of white ships on the sea, 
I wondér when my ship comes in 
What it will bring to me! 


(All sing chorus of Sailor Song. ) 
Third Girl— 
June is merry, June is gay, 
Hear the robin's roundelay, 
Pray, what does Sir Robin say? 
’Tis glad vacation time! 


Third Boy— 
Listen to the silver stream, 
Calling sweet and clear! 
‘*Come out, children, one and all, 
Vacation time is here!’’ 


Fourth Girl— 
June has brightest skies of blue, 
Song of bird, and flower, too, 
In the woodland wait for you, 
In glad vacation time. 


Fourth Boy— 
Now a-fishing I will go, 
In the merry month of June. 
Oh, happy is the farmer’s boy, 
Vacation’s coming soon! 
Fifth Girl— 
Hear the woodland echoes ringing. 
Robin his sweet song is singing, 
Ali the flower bells are swinging, — 
Tis June—-June—June. 


Fifth Boy— 
All the skies are bright and clear, 
And vacation time is here; 
To the garden swing we’!l go, 
Rocking gently to and fro. 
All (standing and swinging baskets and caps)— 
Swinging low and swinging high, 
Butterflies go flitting by, 
Very pleasant songs we'll sing, 
Out there in the garden swing. 


(Enter Dunce.) 
First Boy— 
Oh, here is the Dunce! He went to school, 
But he never learned a single rule. 
Now, will you sailing go with me, 
Over the bright and sparkling sea? 


Dunce--- P 
Oh dear, oh dear, I do not know 
Which way I would rather go! 

First Girl— : 
Come quickly, and your basket fill, 
And we will meet beyond the hill, 

For our tasks are now complete 
And we seek a cool retreat. 


Dunce— 
Oh dear, ol: dear, I do not know. 
The names of any flowers that grow! 


All— 
He isa Dunce. He never knew 
What was the proper thing to do, 
We wonder now if he can play 
On a summer holiday! 


Dunce— 

I know a little shadow-child, 
She follows me all day ; 

And when it is vacation time, 
She always likes to play. 

We jump the rope and bat the ball,— 
Whatever thing I do, 

The little shadow-child is there, 
She plays the same thug, too, 

The shadow-child is very tall, 
She runs in front of me; 


But when the day is dark and damp, 
She can’t go out you see. 

I say, ‘‘Good night, dear shadow-child, 
When I am tired of play ; 

She never answers me a word, 
But softly creeps away. 

I think this funny shadow-child 
Can never sleep at all, 

For when the light burns late at night, 
She plays upon the wall. 

All—He is not such a Dunce after all. 

(Exit all, saying), 

The bright June days have come, you know, 
Vacation time! Vacation time! 

And to the country we will go 
In glad vacation time! 

Then we will find some cool retreat, 

Safe from the summer’s noon-day heat, 

And we will pick the flowers sweet 
In glad vacation time! 


Higher grades recite the following selections— 


The Bright June Days. 


The bright June davs are here again, 
The woodlands all with echoes thrill, 
Vacation songs are in the air, 
And, rising from beyond the hill, 
Comes the notes of the whip-poor-will. 


The hours have come for leisure now, 
And every fragrant rose 

Is in the garden blossoming. 
The nature world our secret knows, 
And sweet is everything that grows, 


The skies of June are just as clear 
As once they used to be, 

I look ont of my window now 
And I rejoice in June to see 
The miracle of shrub and tree. 


‘The Green Wood. 


Oh, come with me to the deep green wood 
Where flows a rippling stream, 

The tinkling cow-bells call to you, 
Oh, come with me and dream! 


The ginger-roots with their glossy leaves 
Make a carpet for my feet, 

And the bluebells nod and sing 
A song of the woodland sweet. 


Oh, sweet bird-songs are in the air, 
And skies of June are clear, 

And one and all, we gladly say, 
Vacation time is here! 


June. 


June’s a word we like to hear, 
For it brings vacation near, 

What is in the sound of June? 
Merry voices all in tune! 

Hum of bee and song of bird, 
Sweetest music ever heard ; 

Scent of flowers in the air, 
Summer voices everywhere. 

To the brook we love to go, 

For it's music's sweet and low, 
And by many a silversstream 

We will pause a while and dream. 
June whispers now of summer heat, 
But we will find a cool retreat. 
Robin is singing in the rain, 
And happy June has come again, 
To the woods we all will go 

In vacation time, you know,— 
June’s a word we like to hear, 
For it brings vacation near! 


Vacation Days. 


They come, the glad vacation days, 
And bring such happy hours. 
How we love the bird's sweet song, 
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And welcome back the flowers! 
Though we now journey far and wide, 
Down some pleasant stream we’ll glide, 
Drifting in a little boat, 

From the schoolroom far remote, 


Lighted by the silver moon, 

On some pleasant night in June, 

‘*A welcome to vacation days,’’ 
We all will gladly say, 

For when lessons are complete, 
We'll have a holiday ! 


(Enter Summer and other children with bunches 
of flowers. As each child recites, she puts her 
flowers in Summer’s apron, at last crowning her 
with roses.) 


All— 

Children all are very happy, 
At this time of year; 

And our lessons now are ended 
Glad vacation’s here. 

To the fields and woods and meadows 
We will all away, 

For the happy days of summer 
Bring a holiday! 


Girl (with violets) — 
The violets have come to town, 
Each in a dainty summer gown, 
And though sweet they’re very shy 
Scarce nodding to the passer-by. 
The violets are fond of play, 
They dance upon a summer’s day, 
At night they do not care to sleep, 
Then out their little faces peep! 

Girl (with daisies) — 
Daisies heigho! the west winds blow 
Calling the little flowers to grow, 
All is so sweet, 
Look at your feet, 
See where the daisy and violet meet! 


Girl (with clovers) — 
All the meadow-lands are fair, 
Clovers blossom everywhere ; 
And they like the summer heat, 
For the sunshine makes them sweet; 
‘Clover blossoms red and white 
Make a very pleasant sight. 
All the meadow-land’s in tune, 
And the flowers welcome June. 


Girl (with buttereups) — 
Buttercups are very fair 
With their hearts of gold; 
Songs of birds are in the air, 
Gone is winter's cold. 


To 


LAuRA R. SMITH. 


Song—‘ Summer 
Through Georgia.’’) 





Children now will go and play 
And enjoy this bright June day, 

There is a memory sweet that lingers, 
Of the touch of their small fingers. 


All— 


Buttercups and daisies, 


We will sing your praises ; 
Pretty little violets, too, 

Open modest eyes of blue; 
Litfle clover blossoms sweet, 
Your names, too, we will repeat, 
But the fairest flower that grows, 
Is the fragrant red, red, rose! 


Child (with wreath of roses, crowning Summer) — 





Recitation—(For two boys, barefooted, with little 


pai 


Is and spades in hand.) 


When vacation days are here, 
On the beach we love to play. 

There we’ll frolic on the sand 
All the happy, sunny day. 

We will wade out in the sea; 
From the coming waves we'll run; 


We will hunt for shells and stones; 


We will surely have great fun. 


Recitation—(For three girls, carrying or wearing 


the 


Summertime, we bid you welcome, 
With your flowers fair; 

And a wreath of sweet, red roses, 
We place upon your hair. 


Summertime has many dresses, 


But we love her best, 


F 


flowers mentioned. ) 


irst Girl— 


To the fields so green and bright, 
We will surely go. 


We will find the daisies there, 
Nodding, so and so (bowing). 


Second Girl— 
We will gather clover sweet, 


With a wreath of sweet, red roses,— 
We will crown our guest. 


Summertime, your birds are calling, 


To the woods away, 


And we follow where you lead us 


On our holiday ! 


(Exit all.) 


A Closing Day Exercise. 


By Laura Frost Armitage. 


clear, 
we hear. 


year, 


Chorus— 
Hurrah ! 
Hurrah! 
Flowers are blooming, 


Hurrah ! 
Hurrah ! 


forth their lays. 


Days.’’ 


(Tune. 


Welcome the happy days of summer. 


The lovely summer days! 
We love to sing their praise, 
merry birds are pouring 


Welcome the happy days of summer. 


Sing a song of summer time, when lessons all are 


Welcome the happy days of summer. 


JOLLY SAILORS. 


Recitation 
ove 


T 


Clover white and red, 


While the bees flit gaily by, 


On sweet honey fed. 


hird Girl— 


We will gather flowers of gold, 


Buttercups so bright, 


Thick as stars that dot the sky 


In the silent night. 


and 


ralls, straw hats and 


shoulders. ) 


** Marching 


Sing a song of summertime, of days so bright and 
When sweet flowers scent the air and songs of birds 


Oh, we love these summer days, the fairest of the 


Song—(For several 
little 


rakes 


When the school work is all done, 
And the books are put away, 


We're going to work upon the farm, 


boys 
over 


with 
their 


And we'll help the men make hay. 
We like to rake and dig and hoe, 


As busy as can be; 


We do not mind the sun’s warm rays, 


Gay farmer boys are we. 


Song—(Tune, ‘‘ Here We Go Round the Barberry 
Bush.’’) 


the farmer sows. 


So early iu the morning. 


O° 


o’er; 

Glad vacation days are near, there's joy for us in * 
store; J 
the fields where flowers bloom we all will go 
once more ; 


Recitation and Song, ‘* Butterflies”’ 


2. 


This 1s the 


Tiis is the 
This is the 


Girls. ) 
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Oh, who would not go 


In 
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This is the way the farmer sows, 


way the farmer rakes, ete. 
This is the way the farmer mows, 
way he drives his team, ete, 
way he grinds iis tools, 


ete, 


This is the way the farmer sows, the farmer sows, 


ete. 
(With each verse, give appropriate motions.) 


(For several 


C. L. RIEGE. 


a - sail-ing When the skies are bright and clear 


our ship with white sails fly - ing, And we sing, Ye ho, ye 


> 


ho!” 
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(The arms may be used for wings, raising and lowering 
them without bending ; or colored tissue paper wings may be 
made. Make a big bow, without ends, and pin between the 
shoulders.) ; 

Gay butterflies are we. 
All day we’re flitting, free from care; 
At night we close our wings and sleep 
Upon the flowers fair. 

(Raise arms tiil they touch overhead, and close 
eyes.) : 

Song—(Tune, ‘‘ Listen to The Mocking Bird.’’) 
Among the lovely flowers, fair flowers, sweet 

flowers, 

Among the lovely flowers, we’re gaily flitting 

all the summer day. 
We spend the sunny hours, long hours, glad hours, 

We spend the sunny hours, in having such a 

merry, merry play. 

Chorus— (Flying back and forth.) 

La Ja la Ja Ja, la, la; 
La la la la Ja, Ja, la, 

We fly from flower to flower all the day. 

a la la Ja Ja, la, la; 
2 la la la la, la, la, 
The butterfly is light and free and gay. 


4 


I 
li 


The butterfly’s a rover, gay rover, glad rover, 
The butterfly’s a rover, from flower to flower all 
the day we roam, 
The buttercup and clover, gay clover, sweet clover, 
The buttercup and clover invite us to their happy 
meadow home. 
Chorus— 
Recitation—'‘ The Schoolroom Mouse."’ 


But what will become of the schoolroom mouse, 
When the children have gone away? 

There wiil be no crumbs upon the floor, 
And what will he eat then, pray? 


There will be no sound of happy songs 
Which he always loves to hear. 

When he peeps from his hole he'll not see a child; 
He’il be lonely then, I fear. 


Closing Chorus—(Tune, ‘‘ Vive L’Amour,’' from 
‘*College Songs.’’) 


The birds singing sweetly are calling us all, 
Calling us all today ; 
And little brooks laugiiing as onward they go, 
Say to us, ‘‘Come away.’’ 
Oh, we love play and we Jove it right well, 
Jove it much better than tongue can tell, 
So we'll away, 
Happy and gay, 
Ready for summer play. 


When summer is over and playing is done, 
Back we will come once more, 
We'll take up our books and we'll work witia 
will, 
Jetter than ever before. 
Oh, we love play and we love it right well, 
Love it much better than tongue can tell, 
gut we love work, 
We will not shirk 
After our summer play. 


‘Ten Little Daisy Girls. 
By Florence Bermingham. 
(A Concert Recitation for Ten Little Girls.) 


Dresses should be white, and large daisies made of crepe 
paper should be worn onthe head. Ifthe latter are extremely 
iarwe with open centers, allowing the head to pass through, 
they can be worn as co s. Kither will give a very pretty 
efféct, though perhaps collar is the more striking, if the 





petals are large 
(The stanzas are to be recited, one child stepping 

back after each recitation and the chorus is to be 
sung after every two stanzas and at the end when 
ill return. In singing the chorus, have the children 
link hands with each otber and raise them above the 
head, swaying backward and forward with a dance 
step in time with the music.) 

Ten little daisies standing on a line, 

One disobeyed and spoke,— > 

Then there were nine. 


Nine little daisies never had been late, 
One loitered on the way, 
> Then there were eight. 
Chorus— 
One little, two little, three little, four little; 
Five little daisy girls, 
Six little, seyen little, cight little, nine little; 
Ten little daisy girls. 
Hight little daisies ga sing up at heaven, 
One saw a star fall, 
Then there were seven, 


Seven little daisies playing at their tricks, 
One of them was badly caught, 
Then there were six. 


* Chorus —‘ One little,’’ ete. 


Six little daisies, all urged to strive, 
One wouldn’t do it,— 
Then there were five. 


Five little daisies o’er their lessons pour, 
One couldn't get them well,— 
Then there were four. 


Chorus —‘‘ One little,’’ etc. 
Four little daisies, each busy as a bee, 
One became lazy,— 
Then there were three. 


Three little daisies, loving, kind and true, 
One always wished her way,— 
Then there were two. 


Chorus—‘‘ One little,’’ ete. 
Two little daisies wishing for a run, 
One went to take it,— 
Then there was one. 


One little daisy fell asleep and then, 
She dreamed they all came back, — 
Soon there were ten. 


Chorus—‘‘ One little,’’ ete. 


Like the Flag. 
By Virginia Baker. 


How I can be like the flag? 
Strong in heart and head 
As its glowing ved ; 
That's how I can be 
Like the flag, you see! 


How can I be like the flag? 
Constant, firm, and true 
As its deep, deep blue; 
That’s how I can be 
Like the flag, you see! 


How can I be like the flag? 
Pure in the thought of right 
As its snowy white; 

That’s how I can be 
Like the flag, you see. 


Young Yankee Doodle. 
By V. B. 
(To he spoken by a small boy dressed as ‘‘ Uncle 
San.’’ 

I s’pose you all know who I am, 

I look so spick and spandy,— 
But, if you don’t, I tell you that 

I’m Yankee Doodle Dandy ! 
Don't you think I’m quite a man? 

I hold a first class station ; 
Yankee Doodle is my name, 

And America my nation, 


You see the flag I'm holding up, 
I find it very handy ; 
It tells the whole world that I am 
Young Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
Yankee Doodle—that’s my name, 
It suits me toa T., sirs, 
My flag is red, and white, and blue, 
It stands for liberty, sirs! 


‘The Hot Potato. 
A True Story. 


By Nellie R. Cameron. 


Our Fido is tond of potato, 
He beys for a piece every day. 

And then he will wag us a ‘‘ Thank you,’”’ 
In his friendliest, jolliest way. 


One day we were peeling some onions 
And really it seemed hardly fair, 
For Fido thought them potatoes 
When he came and asked for a share. 


But we gave him a piece of the onion, 
He found it too hot for his taste, 
But he reasoned this new style potato 
Was really too precious to waste. 


So he carried it off to a corner 
And left it awhile there to cool, 

And patiently waited beside it, 
Our Fido is nobody’s fool. 


Ah, surely ’tis cool now, he reasoned 
But alas—he learned it was not, 

For when he had cautiously tasted, 
He found it decidedly hot. 


Then thus our philosopher argued, 
**Ah here’s a solution I know."’ 
And he buried his fiery potato 
Down deep in a cold bank of snow, 


Poor Fido, like many another 
Of deep philosophical mind,— 


There are questions which puzzle the greatest, 


This truth to your sorrow you find. 


Tho’ patiently, bravely you struggle 
Some mysteries baffle the will. 

Did Fido give up that potato? 
Perhaps, he is covling it still! 


Colored Glass. 
By Mary Bailey. 


A little girl that once I knew, 

Thought all the world looked very blue, 
Blue trees, blue houses, and blue grass, 
Because she looked through a blue glass. 
Another girl, I’ve heard it said, 
Thouglit ail the world looked very red; 
Red trees, red houses, and red grass, 
Because she looked through a red glass. 
Tis strange, but, children, it is true, 
The world is colored red or blue, 

Just as we look at things we pass, 

As if we looked through colored glass 
If we feel cross and look cross, too, 
Then everything around seems blue, 
But if we’re kind and smile instead, 
Then everything is bright and red. 


Vacation Time at Grandpa’s. 
By Anna P. Chandler. 


My school-books dull have been packed away, 
And I’ve nothing to do but play and play, 
Just romp and frolic the livelong day, 

In vacation time at Grandpa’s, 


I've no more lessons to think about, 

No more sums to be all worked ont; 

I'll soon forget them, without a doubt, 
When I get up to Grandpa's. 


We ride in the cars one whole day through. 
‘*Don’t we get tired?’’ Well, yes, we do, 
Tired and hot, but we like it, too, 

That long, long trip to Grandpa’s. 


There at the station is Uncle Fred, 
With the carriage and horse, and the old dog Ned ; 
How he scampers and barks and runs ahead, 

Wien we say, ‘‘Gee up for Granpda’s!”’ 


We drive and drive till the sun’s most down, 
Past the big white meeting-house through the town, 
And out by the schoolhouse old and brown, 

That is only a mile from Grandpa's. 


I’d like to tell how we spend the day, 
How we ride the horses and rake the ‘hay. 
There's really no end to what I could say 
Of vacation-time at Grandpa's. 
The Delineator. 


Vacation Song. 
By L. M. Montgomery 


School is ended and now we're free! 
I shut my books with a bang to-day, 
For the winds are laughing in every tree, 
Aud shadows are rolling across the bay. 
Summer has come and vacation’s here, — 
The thrushes sing and the world’s alight, 
The skies are blue and the air is clear, 
And my heart is full of keen delight. 


Tie days that are coming are sweet and long— 
I know it—I feel it—oh, bird, you sing — 
As if the joy of your gladsome song 
Must reach to the soul of everything! 
Pillowed here in the lush cool grass, 
I could lie forever and listen to you, 
ut the golden hours all too swiftly pass, 
And there is so much that I mean to do, 


I shall spend whole days by the long, white shore, 
And watch the sheen of the seas afar, 

Where the dim sails pass and the sea-gulls soar 
O’er the line of foam at the harber bar. 

I shall roam at will through the dusk wood isles, 
Where nature kneels at her hidden prayer, 

Through old fields and meadows where summer 

smiles, ; 

And across those hills that are purpiing there. 


Lilt-a-lilt—how you sing, you bird! 
Perhaps ‘tis vacation, too, with you; 
Surely some jey such as mine has stirred 
Your tiny heart’s life through and through; 
We are free, you and I, today, re 
Owners of hilltop and wind and sky— 
Ah, you have flown—then I'll too away; 
Lessons and books for a time. Good-by! 


—Boy's World. 
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A Letter from the Farm. 


By Ethel M. Kelley. 
Dear Mother. 
I got here on Monday, 
I’m having a whole lot of fun. 
I rode on the hay all of one day, 
I freckled all up in the sun. 
There’s cows and there’s bees making honey, 
And a cal® that is awfully queer. 
I help feed the pigs—they’re so funny! 
I wish you were here. 


My appetite’s ‘‘truly alarming,’’ 
So grandmama says. I eat some! 
I help them a lot with the farming, 
I guess it is lucky I come. 
I get in the eggs, and I’m learning 
To milk—I can milk pretty near, 
And mornings I help with the churning— 
I wish you were here, 


Please send me my two baseball mittens, 
Please send me my drum, don’t forget ! 
The cat has five beautiful kittens, 
They haven’t their eyes open yet. 
The weather is perfectly splendid, 
The skies are so blue and so clear, 
I tore my best pants, but they’re mended— 
I wish you were here. 


I work with the man that is hired, 
I go with him round everywhere. 
At night I’m so dreadfully tired 
I most fall asleep in my chair. 
Except that I get awfully dirty 
I try to be good, mother dear. 
Love to all, 
From your little son Bertie— 
P. S. I wish you were here. 
— Selected. 


Hey-Day. 
By Witter Bynner. 


Come and go a-berrying, 
Would you wiser be! 

Come and learn that everything 
Younger is than we— 


We who almost dared to think 
In our wearying 

There were no more springs to drink, 
No more pails to swing! 


We were dusty with our books. 
Come and let us go 

Out among the lyric brooks, 
Where the verses grow. 


Where the world is one delight 
Made of many a song 

Lasting till the nod of night, 
Lovely all day long. 


Till the smallest glimmering nook 
Hoids the moon in glory; 
And the heavens are the book 


And the stars the story ! 
There the peaceful earth is sweet, 
Kither way it lies— 
Under unacquainted feet 
Or on tired eyes. 
—Century. 


The Pasture Thistle. 
By Elizabeth Akers. 


Robed crimson-purple sovereign of the weeds, 
Thou hast a claim by right divine to reign, 
Crowned with a diadem of diamond beads, 
O royal thistle of the pasture-lane|! 


Sternly defiant both of foe and friend, 

Resenting fiercely both caress and clutch, 
Armed at all points, and ready to defend 

Thy splendid blossom from all spoiling touch. 


Yet thon art loved. The rose on June’s warm breast 
Has not so many friends as visit thee. 

The bee is but her brief, infrequent guest 
He slights her beauty and her fragrancy. 


And hastes to thee, with eager rush and boom, 
From distant hive or hoard in hollow hole, 

And dives and wallows in thy powdery bloom, 
Then, white with pollen, seeks his honeyed goal 


Ants creep unharmed along thy prickly stems, 
And lady-birds, with shards of black and red, 

And small, green, beetles, smooth and hard as gems, 
Adorn with living jewels thy proud head. 


The soft, gray velvet moth, when night is old, 
Hugs close thy bayonets, yet no wound receives; 
Th: yellow spider, like a drop of gold, 
Loops her light hammock from thy thorny leaves. 


Only thy human lovers need for fear 

Thy haughty pride, thy self-defensive thrust ; 
y dread thy ever-ready lance and spear, 

And love thee from afar, because they must. 
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They dare not lift a hand against thy wrath; 
But coveting thy beauty all in vain, 

Resign to thee the narrow pasture-path, 
And leave thee queen of eminent domain. 


—Century. 


Hearts on Top! 
By Ada Melville Shaw. 


Do you know how we fought for the Flag, O lad, 
whose ears are strange 

To shriek of shell and din of hell, to bayonets at close 
range? 

Do you know how we fought for the Flag when we 
were young, my boy? 

Our eyes were clear and our friends were dear and life 
was filled with joy. 

We fought with our hearts at the front, that the good 
red blood might beat 

To the pulsing tip of every nerve, thrilling to hands 
and feet; 

We fought with our hearts on top, for we loved the 
Flag that way, 

We fought to kill or we fought to die—do you fight as 


you pray? 
We fought when the bugles called the stragglers into 
place, 


We fought when the powder scorched and blackened 
each eager face ; 

We fought in the silent nights when we longed for 
home and love, 

When we prayed tor dear ones there 
kept watch above. 

Each man had a donble fight; each man had his fort 
to keep; 

The fort that red courage guards with never a 
to sleep ; 

For the man who fights to win must win with himself 
all day: 

Who loses the bloodless fight had best quit fighting 
to pray. 


while our God 


chance 


Those echoes of war are stilled; the grass on the graves 
is green ; 

But few of the boys in blue, but few of the gray are 
seen, 

But the FLAG remains, my lad, and still there’s a war 
to wage, 

Now where is your heart, my lad, and how will 
head engage? 

We war against greed for gain, we war against greed 
for drink, 


your 


A fight that will cost us more, far more, than tlie 
fighters think. 
Is your heart on top, my lad? That the good red 


blood may beat 

To the tip of every nerve through the battle’s smoke 
and heat? 

Is your heart on top, 
thoughts of night? 

Can you bear the sneer and scorn? 
slur and slight? 

There is ease away from war; bright eyes and 
smile, , 

And baubles that braggarts love all beckon and beguile. 

But there’s Honor at the front and Glory and Right 
and Truth ; 

Get your heart on top, my boy, and your head will 
follow, forsooth, 

Then hurrah for the Fight that’s on! Hurrah 
Flag we love! 

God send us grace the foe to face, God gua.d us from 
above |! —Selected. 


my lad? Can you face the 


Can you smile at 


riches 


for the 


The Fairies of our Land. 
By Harriet Whitney Durbin. 


In the languid days of summer, when the winds are 
low and musky, 
And drowsy shadows in the woodlands lurk, 
Did you ever see, upon the hills or in the hoiows 
dusky, 
The busy little fairies at their work? 


I think you'll tell me, truthfully and without hesita- 
tion, 
A fairy you have never seen at all; 
The reason is, the fairy folks are such a tiny nation 
They can hide in things so very, very small, 


They candart beneath a cowslip or behind a bluebell's 
curtain, 
Or nestle snugly in an acorn cup, 
And the crimson satin center of a hollylock is certain 
To swallow half a dozen of them up. 


They can wrap themselves in sunbeams; they can glide 
through dewy clover 
And down the silver cables of the rain; 
And if you went a-hunting all the woods and meadow 
over 
You'd find, at last, your labor was in vain. 


But you'll see, throughout the country, in a hundred 


spots and spaces, 
The work the busy fairy-folks have done ; 
You'll see in tangled elder clumps the creamy, 
scented laces 
They've spread to whiten in the blazing sun. 
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You’ll see the fragrant berries they have turned to pur- 
ple sweetness, 
And the peaches, rounding into mellow spheres ; 


The rosy amber of the grapes they've hung with taste 
and neatness ; 
The silken-covered, milky roasting-ears. 
You'li meet a fleet of airships from the thistles, fine 
and flossy, 
But never see their merry fairy crew; 
And when you find a thicket, rich with pawpaws, fat 


and glossy, 
You can’t imagine how and why they grew. 


The trees are full of fairy-folks, although you cannot 
see them ; 
They sleep in silk-lined buds and folded sprays 
Until the rain and zephyrs and the dew and sunlight 
free them 
And speed them on their happy, useful ways. 


You think they are but helpers that old Mother Nature 
carries 
When to the Summer’s quilting-bee she goes? 
Ah, well, but none the less, I say, they're God's good 
little fairies 
Who make the world as dainty as a rose. 


—Ladies’ Wo ld. 


The Captain of the Nine. 
By J. Warren Merrill, 


We boys have got a baseball club. 
We have the greatest fun! 

You ought to see us pitch the ball, 
And catch it, too, and run, 

And when we hit it, how we cheer! 
I guess you'd think ‘twas fine! 

We play in my back yard, so I 
Am captain of the nine. 


There’s Charlie, he’s the pitcher, ‘cause 
He’s got a brother Ray, 
Who plays at college on the team 
(And once I saw hiin play.) 
One day he said, ‘‘Hello!’’ to me, 
Just like a friend of mine. 
I wonder if he knew that I 
Was captain of our nine? 
And Jolin has got a cateher’s mask 
To cover up his face, 

So he’s the catcher of our team. 
And Willie plays first base 
(He has a truly baseball vlove, 

And takes them ‘‘on the line, 
And Dick plays in the field with me 
The captain of the nine. 


"” 


You see, there’s really only five, 
Although perhaps some day 
We may elect some other boys 
And show them how to play. 
But now we only just play ‘'serub’ 
In that back yard of mine. 
But when we have a truly team 
I’m captain of the nine 
—Jouth's Combani 








The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic. 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send a5 


cents to Rumrory CucmicaL Worxs, Provi 
dence, K.1., for sample bottle, postage paid 
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$2 Waist Free 


We want to add 20,coo new customers to our great 
Suit-to-measure department. To arouse wide-spread 
interest we have decided to send the waist illustrated 
to every woman who writes for our latest book of New 
York fashions and complies with our instructions. 
Tells how we shall distribute 20,c00 two dollar waists 
absolutely free of expense, 

We Make Tailored Suits and 
Dresses to Order in the latest 











This is 

the New York styles, Twenty- 

Waist five beautiful, fashionable 

We dive models, that express the 

Free of choicest New York and Paris 

Cost. creations are graphically il- 
lustrated. We 
send free 


samples of fa- 
brics, our style 
book andcom- 
plete details of 
how any wo- 
man can secure 
one of these waists without 
paying a centforit. If 
This dainty 
waist, 
which may 
be obtained 


you need a new waist 
this is your opportu- 


nity to get one free 


free.is made 
of an excel. that will cost you $2 
lent quality 
TF ltawn, 

The front 


or more inauy retail 


is trimmed with three store in the country. 


rows of pretty embroidery with clust- . : 
ers of narrow tucks between, It wilt Our sole desire is to 
vat Be etail stor h ‘ 
; 8 ig any retail store in the make 20,000 addition- 


al Women acquainted 
with our up-to-date and greatly improved method of 
transacting a made-to-order suit, skirt, dress and coat 
business by mail, Our prices for costumes made to your 
own measure are less than you have to pay for ill-fit- 
ting, ungainly and casily detected ready-made apparel, 
We guarantee a perfect fit and positive satisfaction. 
Money refunded if there is any ground for complaint. 
Write now and by return mail we willexplain how itis 
possible and profitable for ustosupply these waists free 

THE UNITED CLOAK AND SUIT CO, 
SYRACUSE,N.Y. 



















A PROFITABLE 
PROFESSION 


$10 to$20A DAY 


WE TEACH BY MAI 
In six months you can begin 
practicing Mechano-Therapy 
ao elevating and highly-paid 
profession for men and women 
Greatly superior toOsteopathy 
Endorsed by Physicians. Fasci 
nating study ;easy to learn ;only 

nary education required 
Authoritative diplomas to grad 
nates. Course inexpensive 
Work interesting and eleva- 
ting. Vast opportunities to 
graduates for social and finan 
cial betterment. Write today 
for our new prospectus, It is free and full of valuathe information 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY 
Suite 220, Northwestern University Building, Chicago 


LEAR 
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A Fourth of July Wish. 
By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


I wish I had lived for a single day 
In the city of William Penn; 
I think I'd have shouted my voice away 
With the rest of the people, when 
The bell in the steeple rang out to the sky 
The very first time on the Fourth of July. 


I wish I had stood in the buckled shoes 
Of a minuteman’s boy and heard 
How old Independence rang out the news— 
Oh, I don’t think I’d wait for the word, 
But I’m pretty sure I would show them that I 
Was willing to own the first Fourth of July. 





I wish I had worn a three-cornered hat 
In the citv of William Penn; 
My heart would have beaten a rat-a-tat 
In the crowd with the minutemen, 
To hear the bell ring and the merry news fly 
That this was the very first Fourth of July. 
— Selected. 





Commonplace. 
By Alice VanLeer Carrick. 


A lot of children on my street 

Have all been very sick in bed, 

Ellen and Dot and Rob and Fred. 

Oh, you should hear them all repeat 

The awful things that they’ve been throug!.! 
You’d hardly think it could be true! 


Fred’s had some funny little chills. 
Rob tumbled down and broke his arm ; 
He always seems to come to harm 

And have such interesting ills. 

He can stay home from school and play, 
Or get excused most every day. 


Ellen and Dorothy, they’re twins, 
They’ve had hay-fever and the mumps, 
With very funny nervous jumps. : 
When they were two they swallowed pins! 
And then they were so dreadfully sick 
The doctor had to hurry quick! 


I guess my mother’s rather strict, 
I’ve only had the whooping-cough, 
An’ then she cured me up rigit off, 
If t had asked my choice and picked, 
I’d have some fine things, too, to tell, 
But, O dear me, I’m always well! 
— Youth's Companion. 





, 


“Nothing to Wear.’ 
By Ellen Manly. 


I'm dreadfully sorry, Louisa, 
You’re real disappointed, I know, 

















BEST BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


A Complete Outline of U. S. History $ .25 
New Practical Orthography 25 
Outline of English and American Literature 28 
Outline in Physiology 25 
Outlines, Devices and Recitations in U, S. Geog- 

raphy 28 
Library Method in American History 25 
Study of the Song of Hiawatha 25 
Graded Memory Gems, ( three books ) Primary, 

Intermediate and Grammar, each 28 
Study of Longfellow for Primary Grades 10 
Ten New Drills for Schools (in one book) 25 
Fess’ Political Theory and Party Organization in 

the U.S. 1.25 
Every Day Plans, aset of four plan books, one 

for each season 1.50 


Any five of the twenty-five cent books for $1.00. 


World’s Events Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS 


we will temeh you by mall the Real Kstate, General Brokerage and Ineurance Busi 


ness and appoint y 
REPRESENTATIVE 


SPECIAL 
\dest and le ve real estate and brokerage « 








100 to $10,000 @ year without way lowest pita 
you By our system you ®o make meney a few 
your present cecupation. Our co-ope rative depart wt 





will give ye " joe, salable property to handle than any other inetitution In the 
A THOROUGH COMMERCIAL LAW COURSE FREE To EACH REPRE 





SENTATIVE. Write for O2-page book Pree 
THE CROSS COMPA®Y, $80 Reaper Block, Chicago, Il. 
The original real tat hool—po connection with any other concern of similar name 





But you’ve nothing to wear to the party, 
And so you can't possibly go! 


There’s a terrible tear in your challis, 
And your lewn is a perfect disgrace— 

The kitten has pulled off the ribbons. 
And clawed up its beautiful lace. 


The buckles are gone from your slippers, 
Your sash is all faded and old, 

And since grandmamma sat on your bonnet 
It's simply a sight to behold! 


But you mustn’t feel badly, my darling, 
You shall have a nice time instead ; 

I'll play you are ill with the measles, 
And put you directly to bed. 


And while I am telling’ you stories 
I']i make you a lovely new dress, 
And Tommy’ll be charmed to be doctor, 
He’ll put on some plasters, I guess, 


And give you some sweet little powders, 
Tie kind that are certain to cure, 
And none of the dolls at the party 
Will have such a good time, I’m sure, 
—Good Housekeeping. 





The Instructor for Next Year 


Be sure and read page 26, of this issue, and see what 
a strong, fine, helpful and attractive program is promised 
for readers of Normal Instructor next year. No better ma- 
terial was ever furnished for an educational magazine. 
If you are now a subscriber be sure that your subscrip- 
tion is renewed promptly, so that no issue may be missed. 
if you are not a subscriber now, become one, and be 
ready to receive all the benefits which come from reading 
a magazine like the Instructor. 75 cents a year, $1.00 
for two years, or see Combination Rates on page 1. 
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Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every loverof music, whetherg 
beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons’ (of a less number if you desire) for 
either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet o; 
Mandolin will be given free to make our home study 
courses for these instruments known in your lox ality, 





You will get one lesson weekly, and your only expens 


during the’time you take the lesson will be the cost of 
Write at 
It will mean much to you to get our free booklet 


postage and the music you use, which is small, 
once, 
It will place you under no obligation whatever to use it jf 
you never write again. You and your friends should 
know of this work. Hundreds of our pupils write: " Wish 
I had known of your school before.” “Have learned 
more in one term in my home with your weekly lesson 
than in three terms with private teachers, and ata great 
deal Everything is so thorough 





and 





less expense.” 
“The lessons are marvels of simplicity 





complete.” and 
my 11-year-old boy has not had the least trouble to 
One minister writes: ‘‘As each succeeding lesson come 
Iam more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake 
in becoming your pupil.” 

We have been established seven years—have hunilreds 
of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. Dor’ 











say 





you cannot learn music till you send for onr free book! 
and tuition offer, It will be sent by return mail free 
Address U. S$. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Box 23D, Ig Union 
Square, New York City. 








{HUMAN-TALKER ( 


is the registered na.ne of my genuine 
Mexican Double Yellow Heads 


the only Parrot in existence which im- 
itates the human voice to perfection and 
learns to talk and sing like a person. 
Young, tame, hand-raised nest birds. } 
SPECIAL PRICE $10 
June, July, August 

Each Parrot sold with a written guar- 
antee to talk, Seut by express anywhere 
inthe U.S. or Canada. 

Cheaper varieties from $3.50 up. 

One of a Thousand Similar Letters on file: 

Maxie is the finest talker and singer I 














have ever heard, He talks everything. You can carry on a 
conversation with him, He sings the words of the chorus ofa 
great number of songs. I could write a book of all he says, ete. 
MRS. KATIE ZAHN, Newark, Ohio 
Iliustrated Catalog booklet and testimonials Sree. 
GEISLER BIRD CO_, Dept. 73, Omaha, Nebraska J 
q Largest and oldest mail order Bird House in the world. Established I++ 








OVER 4000 TITLES IN OUR CATALOGUE 


BOOKS 


For School and Indi- 


vidual Libraries 
Sold Far Below Publishers’ Prices 


Our list is carefully selected from the catalogues 
of many different publishers and a desirable assort- 
ment can be made up in one order. ‘This List com- 
prises Poetry, Fiction, History, Biography, Fine 
Juveniles, Popular Books for Boys and Girls, ete. 

If you are purchasing for a school library or for 
your own, one volume or in quantities, you should 
see our Catalogue and prices before ordering. 


A Few Sample Selections from our Catalogue 
PUB 





PRICE PRCT 
One Syllable Books © - = $ .60 $.22 
One Syllable Histories ° ° ° . 1.00 A 
Mother Goose Series . > . . .50 22 
Little Cousin Series > © - - 2 .00 A 
The Elsie Books a - = > 1.25 62 
Oliver Optic Books ° . - , . 1.00 42 
Mrs. Meade’s Books for Girls - - 1.00 40 
E. P. Roe’s Works > - - © - .50 30 
Harvard Edition of Poets = = = > - .75 29 
Abbott's Biographical Series = = . 2 .50 .24 
Library Series History and Biography = 1.00 A 
Wild Animals | Have Known . 2 2.00 1,40 
Ben Hur - . - - - 1.50 85 
Wood's Natural History . « e 1.50 8S 
Shakespeare’s Works, 13 Volumes - 6.50 2.85 
Shakespeare’s Works, 1 Volume e - 1,50 80 
Henty Books for Boys - 19 and .40 


Alger Books for Boys - -19 and .40 


Various Series of Standard Fiction and Classics at i2c, 24% 
and 40c. All cloth bound. 


Catalogue Sent FREE on Request 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y: 


OVER 4000 TITLES IN OUR CATALOGUE 
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Department of Expression / 


By Grace 
College Oil Cans. 


[Wwe have had many requests for this poem and Miss Faxon’s talk 
on it, first published by us in our September 1904, issue, and being 
unable to supply copies of that issue we republish it. We know this 
will gratify a great many of our readers. ] 


I. 

On a board of bright Mosaic wrought in many a quaint 
design, 

Gleam ewe of silver goblets wreathed with flowers and 
filled with wine. 

Round the board a group is seated; 
threads of white 

Which their dark locks lately welcomed; 
only boys tonight. 

Some whose words have 
wit the critic’s praise-— 


here and there are 
but they’re 


thrilled the senate, some who 


All are ‘‘chums’’ tonight, with voices redolent of college 
days. 
13 
“Boys,’’ said one, ‘‘do you remember that old joke 


about the wine— 

How we used to fill our oil cans and repair to ‘No. 9?’ 

But at last the old professor—never long was he outdone— 

Opened up our shining oil cans and demolished all our 
fun!’ 

In the laugh that rings so gaily through the richly 
tained room, 

Join they all, save one; 
waxen bloom 

Tremble in its vase of silver? 
wine 

Shiver in its crystal goblet, or do those grave eves divine 

Something sadder yet? He pauses till their mirth has 
died away, 

Then in measured tones speaks gravely: 

“Boys, a story, if I may, I will tell you, though it may 
not merit worthily your praise, 

It is bitter fruitage ripened from our pranks of college 
days.’ 


cur- 


is it? Does he see the 


Why 


Does he see the ruddy 


aks 


for they know the LL. D., 


Eagerly they claim the story, 
whate'er 


With his flexible voice, would garnish any tale, 
it be. 

“Just a year ago tonight, boys, I was in my room alone, 

At the San Fiancisco L— House, when I heard a_plain- 
tive moan 

Sounding from the room 
some relief 

To the suffering one, 
with grief 

Just to see that wreck of manhood—bloated face, dis- 
heveled hair-— 

Wildly tossing, ever moaning, 
the air. 

Broken prayers, 
drew near 

Then in faint and piteous accents, 
plainly hear: 

‘Give me one more 
little Belle, 

Then I'll follow where they lead me, be it to the depths 
of hell!’ 

When he saw me he grew 
looked me o’er— 

Oh, the glory of expression! I 
before! 
Yes, I knew 

lege prize: 
Naught remained of his proud beauty but the splendor of 
his eves. 
He whoin we were all so proud of, lay there in the fad- 
ing light. 
If my years should number four-score, 
get that sight. 
he knew me—called me 
I'd said -_ ; 
We were comrades in the old days; I sat down beside the 
bed, 


adjoining. Hoping to give 


I entered; but it thrilled my heart 


while his thin hands heat 


vile oaths and curses filled the air as I 


these words I could 


chance—one only—let me see my 


calmer, started strangely— 


had seen those eyes 


him; it was Horace, he who won the col- 


m ; 
ne’er ftor- 


I shall 


And ‘Albert,’ ere a single word 


rv. 

“Horace seemed to grow more quiet, 
to sleep ; 

He kept talking of our bovhood while my hand he still 
would keep 

In his own so white and wasted, 
would gaze 

On my face, still talking 
days. 

‘Ah,’ he 
today 

But a poor degraded outcast—hopes, 

And it dates back to those oil 
greatest glee, 

Little did I think in those days what the 
would be!’ 


but he would not go 


and with burning eyes 


s feebly of the dear old college 


alas! I 


said, ‘life held such promise ; but, am 
ambition swept away 
cans that we filled in 


harvest now 


V. 


silent, then a cry whose anguish 


“For a moment he was 
yet 
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Wrings my heart, burst from his white lips, though his 
teeth were tightly set, 

And with sudden strength he started—sprang from my 
detaining arm, 

Shrieking wildly: 
do me harm? 

Back! I say, ye forked tongued serpents reeking with the 
filth of hell! 

Don't ye see I have her with me—my poor 
Belle?’ 


‘Curse the demons! do they think to 


sainted little 


VI. 

‘‘When I'd soothed him into quiet, with a trembling 
arm he drew 

My head down, ‘O Al,’ 
never knew.’ 

And again I tried to soothe him, 
brimmed with tears; 

His were dry and clear, as brilliant as they were 
lege years. 

All the flush had left his fe: itures, 
now; 

Tenderly I smoothed his pillows, 
from his brow. 

Though I begged him to be quiet, 
old days, 


he whispered, ‘such remorse you 


but my eyes o’er- 


in col- 
he lay white as marble 
wiped the moisture 


he would talk of those 


Brokenly at times, but always of ‘the boys’ with loving 
praise. 
VIL. 
‘Once I asked him of Lorena—the sweet girl whom he 


had wed— 
You remember Rena Barstow. 
dead, 
‘No,’ he said, his poor voice faltering, 
' the Rhine, 
But I wish to God, 
mine, 
She’s divorced—she's mine 
grew weak and hoarse, 
‘But although I am a drunkard, I 
divorcee. 


When I asked if she were 


‘she is far beyond 


it were so, and I still might call her 


no longer,’ here his voice 


have one they can't 


I’ve a little girl in heaven, playing round the Saviour’s 
knee, 

Always patient and so faithful that at last she died for 
me, 

VIII. 

** *T had drunk so much, so often, that my brain was going 
wild ; 

Every one had lost hope in me but my faithful little 
child. 


She would say, ’* Now stop, dear papa, for I know you can 


stop now.”’ 


I would promise, kiss my darling, and the next day 
break my vow. 
So it went until one Christmas, dark and stormy, celd 


and drear 

Out I started, just as usual, 

And my darling followed after, 
sleet, 

With no covering wrapped about her, naught but slippers 

on her feet; 

one knew it, 

solemn tread, 

Stern-faced men unto our dwelling, 
darling—dead, 

They had found her 
an angel fair, 

I — *vainst the g 

that J was there!” 

Then he raised his arms toward heaven, called aloud unto 
the dead, 

For iiis mind again was wandering: 
Belle!’ he said, 

Papa's treasure—papa’s darling! oh, my 
—come 

All the way—alone—my darling—just—to—lead—poor 


for the cursed rum shop near, 
in the storm of rain and 


no one missed her, till there came with 


No 


bringing back our 


cold and lifeless, like, they said, 


zrog shop window—oh, she thought 


‘Belle, my precious 


baby—did —you 


papa—home ?’ 
And he surely had an answer, for a silence o’er him fell, 
And I sat alone and lonely—death had come with little 
Belle.’’ 
IX. 
Silence in that princely parlor—head of every guest is 


bowed. 


They still see the red wine sparkle, but ‘tis through a 
misty cloud. 

Said the host at last, arisin ‘I have scorned the pledge 
to sign, 

Laughed at temperance all my life long. Never more 
shall drop of wine 

Tceuch my lips. ‘he fruit was bitter, boys; ‘twas I 


proposed it first 

That foul joke from which poor Horac e ever bore a 
accurst! 

Let us pledge ourselves tonight, 
word, or deed, 

In our fair homes, 
seed,’’ 


life 


boys, never more by 


or elsewhere, help to plant the poison 
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YOU Worth 








































It isestimated that the 
average man is worth 
$2.c0o a day from the 
neck down—what is he 
worth from the neck up? 

That depends entirely 
upon training. If you 
are trained so that you 
plan and direct work 
you are worth ten times 
as muchasthe man who 
can work only under 
orders, 


The International 
Correspondence Schools 
go to the man who is 
Struggling along on 
small pay and say to 
him,“We willtrain you 
for promotion right 
where you are, or we 
will qualify youto take 
up a more congenial 
line of work ata much 
higher salary. - 

During March, 403 
students —_ voluntarily } 
reported an increase in 
salary and_ position 
as the direct result of 
I. C. S, training. 

Mark this coupon at 
once and mailit. You 
need notleave yourpres- 
ent work, or your own 
home, while the I. C. S. 
prepares youtoadvance. 





























INTERNATIONAL CC CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Serant 

Please explain, wot ~ apo h on my part, how 

Tcan qualify for a larger salary in the position before 

I have marked X 










Mechan. Draughisman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mech. Engineer 
Surveyor 
Stationary Engincerd 
Civil Engineer 
Bullding Contractor 
Architee’l Draughteman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer] 
Uridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 





Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Wirdow Trimmer 
Cowmercial Law 
Hlustrater 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile MI Supt. 
Electrician 

Elee,. Engineer 
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~“ We also have the following depart- 
ul ments which give excellent courses 


Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 
The Law Dew tis in charge of Hon. ¢ is \ 

‘ Tustice of the Supreme Court of Indiana 
at ou foroneof our cat tlogues. it w he 
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Writ 
seut free 
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Teachers and students every- 
where, in school and college 
work with one pen, because it 
keeps pace with thought, is al- 
ways ready, is never tired, 
keeps clean, and is easily 
filled. Indeed, a student is 
known by his 


wegermeds 
e 
FountainPen 


The Pen of the Clip-Cap and 
the Spoon feed 
For sale by best dealers everywhere. 
L. E. Waterman Company, 
173 Broadway, New York. 
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from Boston to all points in 
the Maritime Provinces is via 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. Daily 
service from Lon Wharf (foot State 
Street) (except Saturday) in effect 
June 23, the magnificent steamers 


Ts main highway of travel 


“Prince Ge« orge,” “Prince Arthur, 
and “Boston,” in commission. 
Meantime, sailings, Tuesday and 
Friday at 2P.M. For all information, 
rates, folders, tours, etc., particu- 
larly illustrated booklets, “Summer 
Homes in Nova Scotia” and “Vaca- 
tion days in Nova Scotia,” write to 


J. F. MASTERS, 
New England Supt. 
LONG WHARF, BOSTON, MASS, 
R. U. PARKER, 


Acting G. P. A. 
Kentville, Nova Scotia 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Silence once again, but only for a moment’s space, and 
then, 

In one voice they all responded’ with a low and firm 
‘‘AMEN,”’ 


—Will Victor McCuire. 


Talk. 
I. 


Begin the recitation simply, using no gestures. This 
stanza establishes the scene of the story, and the voice 
alone should do the work. Let the tones be conversa- 
tional and naturai; be very careful of your pauses. Fal- 
ling inflection is given at the ends of lines two, four and 
five. ‘‘Goblets’’ is an emphatic word and because of 
emphasis, will take falling inflection. Give value to the 
word ‘‘boys’’ in line four, and to the next word ‘‘to- 
pause after ‘‘some’’ in the next line; emphasize 
‘‘senate’’ and ‘‘critic’s.’’ In the last line, ‘‘chums’’ 
is the emphatic word. 


II. 
Turn the head slightly to the left for the words of the 





| front to the audience, beginning with line five as it is 


| then take the other hand to indicate the 
_wine,’’ using the same gesture. Turn the head slightly 





| speaker. 








' the 


| demons; 


| palm downward, as though to protect; draw the same 


first speaker. Leta ripple of laughter tinge your words 
with his first words; if you like, the hand many come 
forward supine, a gesture of address. Let the tones be 
genial and hearty;- try to have them as low pitched as 
youcan. Give value to ‘‘he’’ in line three; turn directly 


descriptive. Give much importance to the words ‘‘save 
one’’ in line six. Indicate the ‘‘silver vase’’ by extend- 
ing one hand with trembling movement out oblique, 
‘*goblet of 


to the right for this speaker. The facial expression is 
very grave; the tones should be low pitched, the word 
action slow. The hand may come forward in gesture of 
address; use the words ‘‘if I may’’ as in apology. Pause 
after the word ‘‘fruitage’’ in the last line. 


III. 


Give value to ‘‘eagerly’’ in line one, and to ‘‘any’’ in 
line two. With line three, again turn head right for the 
You may put your hands behind your back, or 
fold arms on chest, or take any attitude that comes nat- 
ural to you in telling the story. Begin slowly; give 
value to the word ‘‘alone’’ in line three; do not pause 
at the end of line four, nor at the end of line five. 
Carry left hand to heart on line six, and with the next 
line, extend right hand at low right oblique, palm of 
hand downward. Bring out the adjectives in this line, 
and by your strong expressions convey what a terrible 
wreck this man was. Indicate ‘‘face’’ and ‘‘hair’’ by 
carrying hand up tothem. Then on ‘‘wildly tossing’’ 
bring the same hand low at right oblique ; make quick 
gestures with both hands back and forth in front of body 
on the words ‘hands beat the air;’’ drop hands through 
lines nine and ten. Let both hands be extended appeal- 
ingly on the words ‘‘give me one more chance.’’ Give 
value to the word ‘‘one;’’ put much pleading into the 
words ‘‘one only;’’ with the next line, let the hands 
descend at low front with the fingers closed. Use a new 
pitch of voice, and a new manner in the next line. 
Carry out the words ‘‘started strangely, looked me o’er ;’* 
clasp hands at chest on the first half of line fourteen. 
Give the next few lines slowly, lingering on the im- 
portant words; the manner is tinged with sadness, the 
expression of the face is grave. On ‘‘lay there,’’ let 
one hand descend at low oblique right; carry right hand 
up in front of eyes, as though to shut out the sight in 
the next line; give the next to the last line as though in 
some surprise that the man should recognize him. On 
‘tin the old days,’’ point backward over shoulder with 
right hand, and then let it descend low as you speak of 
sitting beside the bed. 


IV. 


In line two, extend hand at half arm’s length, as you 
speak of his holding the hand; do not pause at the end of 
this line; as you give the words of the man, who is lying 
on a bed, look upward a little as would be the case. His 
words come rather feebly with much pathos and expres- 
sion, the gestures should not be vigorous because he is 
supposed to be weak. On the words ‘‘swept away,’’ 
make a sweeping gesture outward with one hand. Bring 
out the words ‘‘oil cans’’ in line seven; shake the head 
sadly and contemplatively in the last line. 

Vv. 

Beginning with the last part of the first line, quicken 
word action, and let the manner be excited. Carry 
out the words ‘‘teeth were tightly set;’? on ‘‘he started’’ 
make a quick gesture witlt hand ascending at oblique. 
Repeat it on the last half of this same line. Now you 
will have to enter into the characterization of this man, 
who is for the moment crazy. The tones come load and 
shrill; carry the clinched hand up high on ‘‘curse the 
’’ on the word ‘‘back,’’ extend hand vigorously 
front with palm vertical and outward. Stagger back a 
little. On the last line clasp one arm over the other as 
though you were holding the child to chest. 

VI. 

Take a siep forward at the beginning of this stanza. 
With line one let the hand ascend tremblingly toward 
head; you cannot whisper his words, as they would not 
be heard by the audience, but give them in low, faltering 


tones. On the words ‘‘soothe him,'’ carry one hand out, 
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hand across eyes as you speak of their beitg filled with 
tears; then carry same hand out at right oblique in iy. 
dication of the other man. Give value to the word 
‘his’? in this line; make a gesture of smoothing the 
pillows, as you speak of the action. In the next line 
give value to the word ‘‘ would,’’ 


VII. 


Bring out the word ‘‘Lorena;’’ ask the question of 
line two nuturally. On ‘‘far beyond the Rhine,’’ let one 
hand be extended, palm down; give value to the word 
‘*were’’ in line four; let the hand ascend high on ‘‘God;” 
bring hand to chest on the word ‘‘mine.’’ Let both 
hands come to sides on line five; on line six, raise hand 
in front of chest, forefinger prominent, on the word 
‘fone ;’’? the same hand ascends on the word ‘‘ heaven” 
“ the next line; emphasize the word ‘‘died’’ in the last 
ine. 


VIII. 


Carry one hand tremblingly to head with the first line: 
let same hand descend to about knee level, palm horizon. 
tal and downward, as you speak of the child; this in. 
dicates about her height; use a child’s voice in line 
three for the words of the little girl, Put much pleading 
into them; emphasize the word ‘‘can’’ in line three, 
Use a new pitch of voice with line five; give value to 
the word-‘‘Christmas ;’’ color the adjectives in this line; 
indicate the ‘‘shop’’ with a little gesture of indication 
out at one side. Fold one arm over the other in front of 
body, avery quick gesture as you speak of no covering 
around her; point low at feet as you speak of them. On 
the words ‘‘with solemn tread’,’’ the tone becomes a 
monotone. Take the attitude of a man carrying a child 
in the next line, with both arms held tensely at front; 
drop the arms with the next line; indicate the ‘‘shop” 
as you did before; on the words ‘‘I was there,’’? which 
should be very emphatic, carry closed hand in toward 
chest. Take a step forward with the beginning of line 
thirteen, because it 1s the other man telling the story 
now. Raise both arms high with this line, because you 
characterize the man; bring them down slightly on the 
first part of the next line, but again carry them ascend- 
ing with the last half of this line; on the next words 
clasp hands at chest; let them ascend again on the words 
‘‘lead poor papa home,’’ pausing between the words, 
because they are the man’s dying words; let them grow 
fainter and fainter. At the end let the arms fall heavily 
at the sides and stagger back a little with head fallen 
on chest and body drooping; do not come out of this 
characterization too soon, take plenty of time for it. On 
the words ‘‘sat alone’’ and ‘‘lonely,’’ carry both hands, 
which are at sides out a little from sides, and frontward, 
palms toward audience. On ‘‘death had come’’ clasp 
the hands at the chest. 


IX. 


Pause a moment before going into this stanza; take a 
step forward and speak directly to audience. Carry out 
the words ‘‘ head of every guest is bowed.’’ On the words 
‘* misty cioud,’’ carry hand back and forth in front of eyes; 
on the word ‘‘arising,’’ let one hand come up, palm up- 
ward ; speak slightly to the left for the ‘‘host.'? Make 
a sweeping gesture as of scorn with one hand sweeping 
outward, the head turned in the opposite direction. Re- 
peat the gesture on ‘‘laughed at temperance ;’’ give fal- 
ling inflection to ‘‘long,’’ and pause after this sentence. 
Now with great earnestness and sincerity, begin thie 
words ‘‘never more’’ etc. ; carry hand up high in front 
of shoulder, palm toward audience, a gesture of taking 
the oath. 

Pause after the words ‘‘more’’ and ‘‘wine;’’ give these 
uine words of his oath very strongly; drop the hand with 
the next sentence ; give value to the word ‘‘was;’’ on tlie 
words ‘‘’twas I,’’ carry hand toward chest as in inidica- 
tion. Give the words ‘‘foul joke,’’ with all abhorrence; 
linger with sorrow on the words ‘‘poor Horace;’’ on thie 
words ‘‘let us pledge,’’ extend right supine hand forward 
in entreaty; repeat the gesture only higher on ‘‘never 
more,’’ etc.; hold through the next line, giving the 
words with much solemnity and earnestness; drop land 
at the end of line eight. Take a step forward with line 
nine; give value to the words ‘‘silence’’ and ‘‘moments.”’ 
Beginnlng with the first word of the last line, let hand 
be carried slowly but firmly ascending high, coming to 
the end of the gesture on the last word of the poem, 
which is uttered with much strength and reverence; do 
not come out of pose too quickly. 





The Future of the Bicycle 


There is so much comment and discussion just now concerning 
the return of the bicycle to popular favor that it is difficnit t 
realize the bicycle actually never has been out of popular tivo 
It is true that fewer people “talk bicycle’ now than during the 
days when cycling was a fad, and in the large cities they are not 
used sco extensively, yet in the country, towns and small cities, they 
not only have not gone out of use, but in many sections have 10- 
creased in popularity —for the reason that as a means of locom 
tion they are small, light, safe, speedy, ever-ready and never-failing. 

Cycling has done more to make men and women healthy and 
vigorous than any other form of open air exercise, It affords the 
rider exercise, sunshine, fresh air, change of scene and the o} 
tunity to enjoy to the fullest measure all the beauties of Nature 

Itisa remarkable fact that the sales of the Mead Cycle 


por: 
pot 


yim 


pany, with headquarters in Chicago and branches in foreig? 
countries, the largest exclusive dealers in bicycles in the wor!d, are 
today larger than they were ten years ago when the so-called 
eveling craze was at its height. This Company’s catalogue for th 


season of 1907 is a work of art and its pages will not only rev's 
pleasant memories for old-time cyclists, but will prove an tnspir 
tion to those who never have iu the past enjoyed the pleasure ¢ 
wheeling. Theu, too, looked at from the standpoint of every-la) 
usefulness, a bicycle is a better investment now than ever, for 
the improvements are many the cost has been greatly reduced 


hile 
Ww 





The Mead Cycle Co., will send its catalogue free to anvone who 
requests it. Address Dept. B 28 when writing for catalogue. 
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Hotel 
Cumberland 


Ocean City, N. J. 


P. H. S. CAKE, Owner and Proprietor. 











70 minutes from Philadelphia; 5 express 
trains daily ; 30 minutes from Atlantic City 
by hourly trollies. 

Hotel faces directly on Ocean with unob- 
structed view ; own electric light, refrigerat- 
ing and ice plant, and artesian water. 

The Town has miles of beautiful gravelled 
a 3-mile boardwalk 40 feet wide, 
amusement piers, theatre, public music pa- 


drives, 


vilion, and the usual boardwalk attractions. 

It is patronized by the best element of quiet 
and refined people and is an ideal place for 
persons desiring such surroundings and yet 
near enough to Atlantic City to command 
that resorts excitement when desired. 


Rates from $12.50 per week up, 
according to location of rooms, 
Special rates made for lengthy 
stay and by the week. 


For Information and Booklet write P. H. S. 
CAKE, Hotel Normandie, Washington, D.C., 
or E. K. CAKE, Penn Mutual Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OPEN JUNE 15th 











STOP AT THE 
NEW PRINCESS 


HOTEL 
WHEN AT 


ATLANTIC CITY 

















South Carolina Avenue; 200 feet from Beach 
The Princess Hotel is newly furnished throughout 
with rare taste, and possesses all modern requisites 
for convenience and comfort of the guests. Golf privi- 
leges and privilege of the Atlantic City Yacht Club 
extended to the guests. American and European Plan. 
A BOOKLET will be gladly 
furnished upon application. 
Rates, Running from £12.50 to $39.00 per weck 
according to the location of the rooms, 
For auy further information address 


CROWELL & COLLIER 








The Princess Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 








tor Primary Teachers {12.0209 eon 
y 8 wary PLANS?) Prepared es} 

ily for Primary teachers, and any having Primary work t 
itis thoroughly practical. and gives the teacher ideas, plans 
Methods, exercises, which can be taken into the schoolroom and 
applied directly in every day's work. If you are a Primary 
Watcher, you should have itin vour work. @1.00 avear. Send 
fotsample copy. F. A, Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


National Educational Association at Los 
Angeles, Cal., July 8-12. 


General Program 
MONDAY, JULY 8. 2 P. M. 


Music and Prayer. 

Address of Welcome, Rev. R. J. Burdette, Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Response, Hon. W. T. Harris, Washington, D. C. 

Inaugural Address, ‘‘How can the School Aid the Peace 
Movement,’’? Supt N. C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Pa. 

‘*Education and Democracy,’’ Pres. A. B. Storm, Ames, 
lowa. 

TUESDAY, JULY 9. 8 P. M. 

Prayer. 

Greeting from a Sister Republic, Senor Justo Sierra, 
Minister Public Instruction, Mexico. 

The Personality of the Teacher, Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty, 
Bishop ot Los Angeles. 

The School in its Economic Relations, 
Thompson, Columbus, Olio. 

Discussion. 


Pres. W. O. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY fo. 8 P. M. 
Prayer. 
**Shall Teachers’ Salaries be Graded on Merit or by the 
Clock.’’ Supt. E. G. Cooley, Chicago, Il. 
**Teachers’ Pensions and Annuities,'’ Supt. Chas. H. 
Keyes, Hartford, Conn. 
‘Other Forms of Compensation for Teachers,’’ Pres. G. 
W. Nash, Aberdeen, So. Dakota. 
Di:-ussion, Alex Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 
THURSDAY, JULY 11. 8 P.M. 
Prayer. 

‘*School for Defectives in Connection with the Public 
Schools, Supt. C. G. Pearse, Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘*The School and the Library,’’ Hon. J. W. Olsen, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
“The School and 

supplied. 


Women’s Organizations,’’ To be 


Discussion. 


FRIDAY, JULY 12. 2 P.M. 
Praver. 
Address, ‘‘Call Nothing Common,’’ 
Wheeler, Berkeley, Cal. 
‘*& Significant Lack of Educational Terminology,’’ Prof. 
John Adams, University College, London, England.’* 
Report of the Committee on Resolutions,— 

Cc. C. VanLiew, Chairman, Chico, California; W. A. 
Edwards, Pasadena, California; F. G. Blair, Springfield, 
Ill., G. R. Glenn, Dahlonega, Georgia; S. A. Under- 
wood, Westport High School, Kansas City. S. Belle 
Chamberlain, Boise, Idaho; W. EK. Hatch, New Bedford, 
Mass. ; Maude B. Hansche, 512 Woodland Terrace, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Pres. 


Benj. Ide 


The committee in charge of the arrangements for the 


coming National Educationat association convention, 
Juiy 8 to 12, has secured unusual concessions from t 
railroads for the benefit of those visitors wishing to 


All the railway 


he 


attend this large educational gathering. 
lines west and north of New Orleans, St. Louis, Peoria 
and Chicago, have announced a special round trip rate of 
one fare plus two dollars for the National Educational 
association meeting. These rates are good returning by 
diverse routes without extra charge except if the trip is 
made one way through Portland, Ore., an arbitrary item 
of $12.50 is added. The ticket conditions allow stop- 

Tickets will 


be on sale from June 22 to July § inclusive and will be 


overs on both the going and returning trip. 


good for return to starting point until September 15. 
Even better concessions than these have been granted by 
the Southern Pacific, Sante Fe and Salt Lake Roads from 
all points south of Portland and west of Ogden, El Paso, 
Salt Lake City and Albuquerque; the rate of one fare 
plus §2 is the same as that granted by the roads farther 
east, but the limit of the tickets is much greater. Teachers 
in public or private schools and student teachers in 
either normal school or university, and members of 
their families accompanying them, may secure these 
tickets from June 1 to July 8. The general public may 
secure these tickets at the same rate between July 2 and 
July 8. All tickets issued for attendants at the con- 
vention allow stop-over privileges both going and return- 
ing to the limit of the date of expiration, September 15. 

In order that the visitors may be able to see all of 
California that is possible during their stay, the Southern 
Pacific, Sante Fe and Salt Lake railroads have made a 
special round trip rate of one fare and a third to any 
point in the state. This affords an opportunity for visit- 
ing California's numerous and famous resorts at a small 


expense, 
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POSITIONS OPEN 
FOR TEACHERS 


Hundreds of positions like those described 
below now on our lists for capable, experi- 
enced teachers. Good openings in business 
and technical work for men wishing to 
give up teaching. Some excellent opportu- 
nities for summer work. 


Dean of Engineering Department: University in the Mid 
dle West wants experienced man as Dean of Engineering 
Department. Practical experience essential. Salary, $3,000 
(S. T. 1487) 

Assistant Professor: Of architecture is wanted for western 
University. Appointment will be made in June, Salary, $1,200 
$1,800, (C. T, 3133) 

Teacher: Western High School wants teacher of Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology. Electionin June. One year’s experi 





ence necessary. Salary, #900-$1,080,  (S, T. 1760) 
Teacher: High School in New York State wants teacher for 
commercial subjects, Salary, 8800, A. ‘T. 83217) 


Teacher: Academy in Pennsvivania wants graduate of En 
gineering School to teach science Must teach four hours a day. 
Salary, $900-81,000, (T. D. T, 1688 FE) 

Teacher: State Normal School in the South wants teacher of 

nglish Grammar who can coach in athletics and direct physi 
cal training. Salary, $1,000. (AT 85250) 

Professor: Technical Schoo! in Ohio wants assistant pro 
fessor of railroad engineering. Experience in practical railroad 


work essential. Salary, $1,600-81,800,  (A'T 8646) 
Teacher: Western University wants practical assistant in 
engineering department to take charge of the shops. Must be 


man of initiative who can build up this department. Salary 
$1,200-$1,500, (ST 1437) 
Teacher: Preparatory School In Greater New York wants 
! 


teacher in mathematics including algebra, ceometryv, trigo 

etry and physics. Should be strong disciplinarian and be fami 
iar with university entrance requirements, Salury, #1200, (A 
r s3go09) 

Instructor: Acricultural College in the West wants instructor 
for civilengineering department Will have charge of exper 
mental station work, Salary, 31,200-81,800, (M Pro 111438) 

Teacher: Southern universitv wants t nical graduate t 
teach mechanical drawing graphic statistic ind surveyin 


Must have had experience in field work. Salary, 8600-800, (PT 
1679) 








Teacher: High School in Massachusetts wants experienced 
teacher between 30 and 40 vears old, for French, drawin vood 
work, history, economicsand English, Election in June, Salary 
&800-81,200, (AT 85272) 

Principal: Public School in Nebraska wants principal who 
can teach Latin, grammar and izing. Must be married Wite 
will be given intermediate grade Combined tlary, $1,000 
CPP 859) 

Teacher: High school in New York State wants experienced 
teacher of biological science Salar shoo AT S51 

Instructor: A commercial coll in eastern Pennsylvani 
Wants man to teach commer | course n wing bookkeeping 
penmanship, business arithmeti commercial law practica 
grammar, businessforms, etc, Salary, S00. Il Pro 4051) 

Teacher: Commercial school in Greater New York want 
teacher of bookkeepin comrnercial ta irithmett penman 
hip and spelling, Must be first cla disciplinarian, Nalary 
vecording to abilitv. CAT So297) 

Professor: Vechnical schoot in Arizona nt man to take 
charge of Engineering departmen M m ve wd successfu 
experience in field work and in the class room, Salary, $1,800 to 


start. (S Pro liz) 
Write us today, stating age and ex- 


perience, and mention key number 
of position you wish to apply for. 


HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS. 


New York—Suite 144, 305 Bro way. 

Cc! 4 Hartfor 

St. Louis o Chemik Building, 
Other offices in other cities, 





A BEAUTIFUL 


All the old methods of secur 






n 
a Perfect Complexion are re 
RUBBER COMPLEXION BULB, | 
removes wrinkles, pimples, blackheads, 
worms, makes skin soft, smooth and white, 
A xi 








an Who owns 
r tearof wrin 


luce our cata 





ce is ile oir 

g of other specialties we will send the Bulb with fall directions 

foronly THIRTY-FIVE cent wtage paid, You can not afford to 
miss this bar ’ It will 


wait plea «you, 
s. T. Krueger Mfg. Co., 157 Wash. St., Chicago, Il. 


Where to Spend 
This Summer 


sawanna  Rail- 














The La 
road's booklet, 


Resorts,’’ will tell you how you 


sJiountain 
and Lake 

can go, Where you can stay 
ind how much it will cost 144 pages, pro- 
fusely iliustrated, In ad on it containsa 


clever little love story entitled : 


“A Chase for An Heiress” 


what you can see 


It wi < nt f locents in stamps, Ac 


GEO. A. CULLEN, General Passenger Agent 
26 Exchange Place (Dept. X , New York City 








































































































































is a perfect food, as 
wholesome as it is 
»delicious—highly 
Pnourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 6 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 


ey, Be sure that you get 
Pi the genuine, bearing 

our trade-mark on 
every can. 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
4 EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
(one +] 


Registered 
U.S Pat of 

















Map of the World 


25 Cents 


VALUABLE reference map in full colors, on 

heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on 
rollers, edges bound in cloth. 
island Possessions, Pacific Ocean Cables, Rail- 


Shows our 


way Lines and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far Kast. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


W. B. KNESKERN. P.T.M., Chicago. II, 
Chicago & North-Western Railway 














Superfluous Hair 
Destroyed in 3 Minutes 





We will send to any lady the secret that hag 
made superfluous halr unknown among the 
Vadies of Japan, We have at last secured per- 
mission to make the secret public, and tuil 
information is 


FREE to Anyone 


It isa simple, easy means by which 
any lady, in the privacy of her home, 
can destroy all trace of superfluous hair 
ina few seconds, without pain, injury 
or ill-effects, Do not experiment with 
dangerous instruments or chemicals 
which make the hair grow out again 
coarser than before,when you can be 
permanently rid of all trace by this se- 
cret. Write today. The Information 
is Pree. 





















Japanese Importing Co., 346-8 W’inster St., Providence, R. L. 
COPIED 25c to $1 dz. Gum’d 


PHOTO Stamps 16, 24 or 36, 25c. 
BUTTONS locket Photos, 15 & 250.00 
POST C'DS Srocches.15c,25c500e0. 
Situs. Catalog Free. Sample Work 4c. 
All kinds Photo Jewetry.Agt’s wanted. 
SUNBEAM PHOTO CO., Dent. N. 1., Arlington, N. J. 

















A Happy Marriage ; 


Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole truth 
>» about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not 
come intelligently of itself, 
nor correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources. 


Sexology 


( 1Qustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Kvowledge a Young Man Should Have 





Kae nd@heu d Heve. 

Kone aleve 

hoe 1 Imypart to Hie Son. 

Medical Knowledge @ Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Mave. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Mave 


auld Hare 
i lwpart te Her Deughter. 
ige & Wife Should He 


Knowledge a Mother Sb 
Knowledge a Mother Shou! 
Medical Knowle 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, llustrated, $2.00. 


Write for “Other People’s 0} Content 





Puritan Pub. Co., Dent. P. Philadeiphia., Pa. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
For all Grades. 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in 
ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance, 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard, 


Our most interesting Special Day Program. 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 
be discussed in this department. ; 

Letters should be short, for our space is limited and we want to give every 
state an opportunity to be 1epresented. Every teacher whose manuscript is 
accepted for this department will receive an order certificate and a catalogue 
of unusually attractive books suitable for the home or school library, from 
which a selection may be made amounting to the value of the manuscript, 
which will be indicated on the order certificate. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the om points: 
Keep letter to club members and private letter to the President entirely separ- 
ate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 8144x 54. Write plainly and con- 
cisely on one side only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 
inches long. 

Rewrite your club letter until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and punctuation are 
correct. Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper right 
hand corner of the first page and yourtrue name and address, for the presi- 
dent’s guide, in the upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how 
you wish your letter to be signed when published. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Avenue, New 


York City. 
Club Motto for June. 


‘*Couldst thou in vision see 
Thyself the man God meant, 

Thou nevermore wouldst be 
The man thou art—content.’ 


«8S depart- 


Club Poem for June. 


Of all the myriad moods of mind 
That through the soul come thronging, 
Which one was e’er so dear, so kind, 
So beautiful as Longing? 
The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment, 
Before the Present poor and bare 
Can make its sneering comment. 


Still, through our paltry stir and strife, | 
Glows down the wished Ideal, 

And longing moulds in clay what life 
Carves in the marbie Real; 

To let the new life in, we know 
Desire must ope the portal ; 

Perhaps the longing to be so 





Helps make the soul immortal. 


Longing is God’s fresh heavenward will 
With our poor earthward striving ; 
We quench it that we may be still 
Content with merely living; 
But, would we learn that heart's full scope 
Which we are hourlv wronging, 
Our lives must climb from hope to hope 
And realize our longing. 
—Lowell. 


President’s June Letter. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

It almost makes us blue,—doesn’t it?—to think that this is our 
last meeting for the year. But we shall all be looking forward to 
the September ‘‘Roll Call’’ (for that is our ‘‘subject’’ for Sep- 
tember), when every State that can find room to squeeze in will 
be represented. 

And speaking of ‘‘blue’’ reminds me of the ‘‘ bonnie bit of blue’’ 
ribbon, with its golden lettering ‘‘Heip-One-Another Club,’’ 
which I suggested to you last June. Such a badge is the best of 
introductions, in your Institute gatherings, etc. And will all of 
you who make and wear them this month write me about it? Those 
magic words will make their wearers friends at once, I am sure. 
And-how much you will have in common, to talk over! 

Let’s have blue and gold (the ribbon and the lettering) for our 
Club Colors. Pale blue isa prettv shade. And now who will 
write a Club Song? Puton your thinking-caps, Club poets all, 
and send me your song just as soon as you possibly can. I’m sure 
our Club ‘‘genius will burn’? generously enougli to supply some 
good songs for our gatherings. 

Beside the Club song, I have another request to make. And first 
I'll tell you a story—though perhaps you all know it. Once upon 
a time (of course we must tell it in good old-fashioned story 
style), there was an old lady who declared that she never could re- 
member a date to save her life. 

‘*But, Aunty Blank,’’ said a> young friend, 
Columbus discovered America, don’t you?’’ 

‘‘No, I can’t remember. And I suppose I never will.’’ 

So her niece set to work to teach her at least that one important 
date. And, as itis so much easier to remembera rhyme, she 
taught Aunty Blank the old couplet, 

‘Columbus sailed the waters blue 
In fourteen hundred and ninety-two.’’ 

The old lady was delighted, and went round the house repeating 
that delightfully easy jingle. At last it was going to be possible 
to remember dates. 

A few days later the subject was again brought up. ‘‘ Thank 
goodness,’’ the dear old lady declared, ‘‘there’s one date I can 
remember.’’ And triumphantly she repeated, 

‘*Columbus sailed the deep blue sea 
In fourteen hundred and ninety ¢hree!’’ 


“You know when 
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WHY NOT TEACH BOOK-KEEPING? 


You can have a class “‘on the side,” even. 
ings or during vacation, which wil! pay you 
immensely! Youcan complete the course in 
30 to 60 days by usin; “Goodwin’s{Improved 
Book-keeping and Business Manual” and 
“Goodwin's Way No. 7,”’ the latter being his 
TEACHING DIRECTIUNS. Nothing like it! 
87160 copies in use; 8821 testimonials. The 
only practical work on the subject. Price, 
postpaid, $3.00. Send for descriptive pam: 
phlet, or for the book and ‘*Way No. 7,” 
J, H, GOODWIN, Expert Accountant, 

Room 570, 1215 Broadway, New York, 



























Pneumatic 
HéHsistrorms 


Most perfect, durable, econom- 
ical and hygienic, embodying the 
very latest patents and improve- 
ments. Adopted by women every- 
where, endorsed and recommended 
by physicians and dressmakers, 
Worn with or without corsets, Yr 


Remember, Padding Breeds 9 
Germs and Disease and ‘) 
Should Never be Used. M4 


Write for our new photo-illustrated and convincing booklet. 
If not sold by your corset dealer, write us direct sending jis 
name. All correspondence mailed in perfectly plain envelope. 


Henderson & Henderson, Dept. 125, Buffalo, N. Y. 












Instantly relievedand lasting 


| 
comtort guaranteed without 
the use of drugs, medicines, 
or the knife. Swelling removed, 
all irritation and friction stopped 


and the foot given its natural shape. Maintains the original lines 
of the shoe and prevents a deformed appearance. More than 
100,000 sufferers have been benetitted. ‘ 

We willsend this sure Bunion relief to 
Trial Offer you for 10 days trial. No pay if it fails. 
Send size of shoe cnd whether right or left. Address ; 


FISCHER MFG. CO., 627 Scott Strec!, Milwaukee, Wis. 





$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
Mm Glucative; special employment contract. Write for 
free booklet; telJs how and gives the proof, 

wer’ THE NATIONAL PROOFREADER’S ASSOCIATION, 


3 106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


TEACHERS, Course by mail while teaching. 


Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News. 






















One Dozen t | (I) 
Photographs @Q ie 

This is a fair 
reproduction 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the copied 
photographs 
which we 
furnish for 


One Dollar 
Per Dozen 





Full Size 4 1-4x6 Ins. 


This copy was made from a photograph which cost 
$4.00 a dozen at a regular photographers. You could 
not tell the difference between the original anc the 
copy. Many times the copies are really much petter 
than the original, from the fact that we use better 
materials, better paper and better cards than are 
used by a great many photographers. 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured. 
Size and Style—The style of photograph shown iu 
the engraving above is our ‘G-2,” and it is 4',x° 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
card s<¢x7l¢ inches. Thecards are white or ash 
gray as desired. No order filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices. 


Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 


OUR GUARANTEE—We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the origina! 
photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. 


If more information is desired,.ask for 
catalogue and free sample showing 
quaiity of work and style of mount. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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the Normal Instructor very much and am especially interested in 
the Help-One-Another Department. 


of bugs, beetles, moths and butterflies to the county fair, for 
which we received first premium.”’ 


the history teacher, and I shall keep her especially in mind. I 


cabinet. 





aes alike. A line of samples, including our latest style, the 
; -Author series will be sent free on request. 
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Well, to be sure, she wasn’t very much out of the way. But 
it’s better to be exact. So we’ll make our dates impossible to 
change. And now comes the request. 

Will every single Ciub reader send me at least one date or im- 

tant event in rhyme; two lines are better than four, but don’t 
try more than four lines for one date or event. 

Now, pardon a bit of personal experience, and I’ll illustrate my 
meaning. A young friend of mine who had almost as much 
trouble as Aunty Blank in remembering dates, was about to be ex- 
amined in History, and, in despair, came to me forhelp. She had 
no trouble in learning a rhyme, soI made the most important 
dates into ‘‘jinglets’’ for her, to her delight and relief. KE. g.— 
here are some of the ‘‘ Karly Settlements’’ dates I rhymed for her: 





This is an easy rhyme of the dates 
Of settling the thirteen original States, 


Jamestown Virginia, in sixteen-seven, we see 
Settled by the English the first colony. 


[Ir the next verse, the first two lines are not mine. 
rowed them, as they were so easy to learn. | 
‘*The Mayflower landed, did it not? 
In sixteen-twenty at Plymouth Rock.”’ 
So here at Plymouth, as histories relate, 
Was the first settlement in A/assachusetis State. 


Next comes New York, in sixteen twenty-three 
Settled by Dutch traders, from Holland o’er the sea. 





But I bor- 





This is enough to make my plan clear to you. You need not 
expect that these dates will be given in Miltonic poetry. But if 
we can gather a collection of concise, striking, easily remembered 
thymes for great dates and events, my aim will be accomplished. 
And I am sure that all the teachers will hasten to copy the Club 
thymes on the blank pages of their text-book on History, and 
will teach them to their pupils, asa ‘‘revised version’’ of U.S. 
History—or of General History, too, if you prefer it. 

So remember, Club workers, we are to put on our thinking-caps, 
and to evolve at least ove ‘‘ Jinglet,’’ or couplet, as our part of the 
work. Which state will be the first to respond? I should like a 
thyme from every member of our Club. Send it in with your | 
letter or ‘‘ Exchange‘’’ if it looks so lonely that you hesitate to 
send it by itself. Remember how proverbs, short and striking, 
or simple nursery rhymes, or some weather sign couplet like 


‘*Evening red and morning gray 
Sets the traveler on his way.’’ 
once learned, and never forgotten. Or, 
‘*Kvening gray and morning red 
Sends the traveler back to bed.’’ 





‘*Rainbow at night, Sailors, delight.’’ 
**Rainbow in the morning Sailors take warning.’’ | 


These are so familiar and easy to learn. I quote them, so that 
om wili be reminded of some easy metre to which to put your 

te. 

Besides our Historical Rhyme, I have another plan for you to 
try. Last month I printed a Geography Recreation Story sent in 
bya pupil. Set your schools at work on Geographical Recrea- 
tions ; correct the best paper, and send it to me—written neately 
in ink, on one side of the sheet only. Now, young people, here 
is your chance to ‘‘see yourselves in print,’’ and to have a corner 
inthe H. O, A. Club. 

What pupil, in what school, in what state, will send the best 
“Story?’’? Let’s. set right to work, with all our might. 

This isa helpful recreation. As Miss Knight says in her letter 
tome this month, ‘‘It seems as though there is no end to hidden 
geographical or historical names, and it makes things appear 
different to play a game in place of studying a lesson quite all the 
time.’? You see our program this month isa ‘‘Peep into Our 
Schoolrooms. No. 2.’’ We enjoyed our first ‘‘Peeps’’ so much, 
that we wanted to try it again. And what a variety we have from 
that little log schoolhouse in faraway Wyoming, with the ‘‘ranch 
fifteen miles from town,’’ (how we envy your breezy freedom 
there, Miss Read!) to crowded New York schools; and from South 
Dakota to Oklahoma. 

I will quote a part of Miss Tennant’s letter to me:— 


‘*T enjoy 


Ihave been interested in reading about the State Booklets. I 
wonder why we can’t have an ‘‘Kmpire State’? booklet. I think 
itwould be nice if we knew what would be best to put in it. 

_I wish to get a larger collection of specimens for our school cab- 
inet. The cabinet, by the way, was earned by sending a collection 


We will take up the Empire State as soon as there is room for it 
—and it needs a good deal of room! It is an interesting state for 


notice this teacher’s hint about her 
: Will not some of the County Fairs elsewhere, I wonder, 
five premiums for collections? Make inquiries and see. Here is 
chance for some energetic teacher to work up quite a local inter- 
Stin educative collections, 
My letter is already so long that I can not take up special places 
“us month. But another time I will have a littie chat with some 
ofthe teachers who have called today. If you have not already 
*ttme your Closing Day Program, please do so. If it is a good 
The custom of giv- 


Gifts at Close of School 2 or fs: 


little token at close of school is one that should be perpetuated. 
‘tN this connection we wish to call attention to the large and at- 
‘active line of Souvenirs supplied from our Art Department. 

se Souvenirs are of several styles, most of which are made 
cially for the school ordering them and contains names of 
teachers, school officers, pupils, place, date, etc., thereby giv- 
‘tg them a personal touch that commends them to teachers and 


want the rest of the Club to 








Art Dept. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Simply a coupon. But send it 
N 0 W. Let us know that you 
are thinking about getting a new 


piano,—or that you might exchange 
your old 
piano for 
a better 
















Don’t think that the high Reputation of the 
Wing Piano means that the price is going 
to be exorbitant. Don’t think that to get a 
piano at moderate price you must take a 
low-grade ‘‘ Merchandise’’ piano. And don’t 


high price. 


Are Pre-Eminently Musical Pianos. 


This saving 


matter we will send you. 
We do not 


will decidedly interest you. 
| claim miracles 

on a $200 piano. 
least $200 on a $500 piano ; $75 on a $300 


Delicate runs and embellishments 
are very pure in tone—free from the 
usual noise of stroke, A light, springy 


touch, not tiresome even to an invalid, We do save you at 














the Wing : 
WE MAKE IT EASY | 2 ia no | Pio i eal ik 

thorough! Compare the value we offer and the 
FOR YOU TO TEST poe ves roofs we offer you. Compare not only 

P y 

you may | the Wing Piano itself but the éas7s on 
live. We will send Pa any one of our | which you will make your purchase. 
numerous styles on 20 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE, It is not only what we offer, it is the 


outward and return freights prepaid, in 
order to prove the remarkable qualities 
we claim them to possess over all others 
(and to this thousands of purchasers tes- 
tify). Bear in mind if you will, our house 
has been in business 40 years and thatour 
trade is ever increasing with no agents 
or their friends to help our business. 
The Wing Pianos have sung their own 
way to fame for nearly half a century. 


Way we invite investigation of our 
offers and the way our offers stand in- 
vestigation, 


YOU WILL RE- 
CEIVE ANYWAY 





handsome 
b00k, hich 
we want fo 
Send you free 
by early mail (explains the entire sud- 
Jject of pianos). 




















All the A book of 156 5—hand ly 

: : 56 pages andsomely 

|A TRUE ECONOMY | usual e = bound —it is called ‘* The Book of Com- 
penses' of | plete Information About Pianos;”’ 


show-rooms, salesmen, agent’s commis- 
sion, local advertising, etc., is saved by 
the Wing System, and you get the whole 
benefit of zt. The salesroom is your 
own home, the Piano does its own talk- 
ing and stands on its own merits. If 
your home requires a good piano our 
methods and capital save you a very 
considerable sum of money. The rea- 
sons we will fully explain in the printed 


Tear off the Coupon NOW. Fill it in and mail it without 
delay. Whether you may buy soon—or not for a long while; no 
matter what other piano you may be considering—no matter if you 
feel that the money is not ready—you owe this much to yourself 
and family to get our offers and to get them at once. It puts you 
under no obligation. Sit right down and send the coupon now. 


WING & SON 42% WEST 13th ST. 


NEW YORK 


it tells about the very first piano ; 
the qualities of labor, felt, ivories 
and woods used in every artistic 
piano and compares high qualities 
with the cheaper kind used in in- 
ferior pianos. 

It explains the devices of the 
average dealer and agent. 

Illustrates the ‘* Note-accord” 








rush to the other extreme, and pay an exorbitant 
price for a piano whose reputation is based only on its 


You must have the WING Book and the WING Offers, or 
you can’t buy, or judge piano values, safely,—intelligently. 


WING PIANOS 


Manufactured in New York City for nearly 
40 Years Past, They are Widely Known and Admired for Their Supreme 
Vibration, and the Flutelike Quality of that Vibration. 


| 


PINE. ooo ivupvenes oniean | 


My Address. .cccceccccccse 


. eee ree ee ee ewn ewes 


WING & SON 
364378 West 13th St. 
NEW YORK 


Send Me Your Offers. 
Explanation of Your 
System, Miniature 
Models of Wing 
Pianos, Book of 
Complete In- 
formation 
About 
Pianos— 


one. Do 
this for 
your own 
sake. 


commended by Paderewski. Describes 


| what constitutes a musical piano tone. 


we can't save you $200 | 


Send directly to us for the book as 


| we do not send either our books or our 
| pianos to piano stores. 


A large and | 


wcn | 


Its illustrations are interesting and 
instructive to children, 

From correspondents all over the 
world we hear : ** Your sumptuous book 
of Piano Information and your minia- 
ture models are the finest and most 
costly musical exhibits we have ever 
seen.” 

You will want to see anyway the 
handsome bocks, miniature piano mod- 
els, etc., which we send you /ree, $0 
that you can think them over and can 
have them in your hands to compare 


| with every other piano offer that may 


come to you, 

Remember we sell these instruments 
at just about one-half the prices of the 
few others that most nearly approach 
the Wing quality of tone. 











SHORT STORIES lc to 5c a Word. 
We sell stories and book MANUSCRIPTS, on commis. 
sion; we criticise and revise them and tell you 
where to sell them, STORY-WRITING and JOUR- 
NALISM taught by mail. Send for free booklet, “Writ 
ing for Profit”; tells how 

THE NATIONAL 
106 The Baldwin, 


ASSOCIATION, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRESS 








Philip T. Van Zile Dean. 


enc 


THE DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW 


eopares for the bar in all states, 


Coursé 
8 to the degree of LL. B. Library 16,00 


vols Students may witness 4) courts in daily 
ress ion., 
porting students, 


Our Employment Bureaa gids self-sup- 
Catalogue FREE, Address 
alovlm MeGregor, Sec'y, Dept. D., Detroit, Mich, 
William H, Wetherbee, Treasurer, 





PER 
SECTION 


FREIGHT PAID 


IT CROWS WITH 
YOUR LIBRARY 
17 FITS ANY SPACE 


ON APPROVAL, 


=a 





$1.00 


‘Sundstrom’ 


WITH 
DOOK 


WITHOUT 
DOOR 


$1.75 








ee PTT 





factory, anc entire pr 
Phat is the 

chasing a 
doubtful experiment, t 
ence have proven 
sroduct of “are « 
vans book sect! 
finished in Selld Golden Oak, 


nh we can ¢ 






Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue No. U. 


rea 
Lundstrom Sectix 
1 , but a 
+ wonderful suce 
f undivided attention to this 
n has a non-binding, disappearin 


Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users. 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in 
{the «duct 





our own 
ion is sold direct to the home and office 

ffer them at such reasonable prices, In pur 
nal Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
getting an article which time and experi 
wn Our sectional bookcases are the 

ne line of manufacture, 


r tlass door and is highly 


sand bases, $1.00 each 
All goods sold direct from factory only. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 





LOFTIS 
SYSTEM 


YOU VAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATCH 


Diamonds €<eait 


or present one as a gift to some loved one, We send on approval whatever 


you select from our beautiful catalog. If pleased, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8monthly payments. Written guarantee given We 


FT US €st¢ | Old Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit House 
co, 1 Dept. F4 92 to a t.. Ch 


: 





make 66 or #10 do the work of@60. A Diamond 
is a good investment. It increases in value 10 
©, Fl. | to 2% annually. Catalog free. Write to day 
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Z— Ht ALLEN IMPROVED FOUNTAIN BRUSH 
THE ALLEN FOUNTAIN BRUSH 


A 3 MINUTE BATH—HOT OR COLD . 
THE ORDINARY OLD Abie BATH oE- laden with filth, corruption 
and disease breeding germs, contaminated by the vile and poisonous excretions from the 
fuman body is raught wath unteld dangers and to the man or woman of refinement is 


“WASH ton a ors a do not open of denane pase, are superficial in 


ot refresh 

action ALI "ALLEN NES UNTAIN BR BRUSH in A rites ARY and SELF-CLEANS- 

ING. Continuous fi a les with pure water that a gh the 
rush while in ination ai end eogmenaten of dirt and i impu: 

THE ‘ALLEN is. is the Conon BATH BR oT OWEN the ie’ THREE 

IN ONE’’ essential functions, FRICTION, SHOWER and MASSAGE. 

The ONLY BATH BRUSH which at one operation opens the pores, thoroughly cleanses 


"A BATH For 
BEAUTY anc 


HEALTH 


WRITE FOR 


the skin, impartin thy tone and glow a ts one in condition colds, 
\ F at E E aiere) wy Geape peneel contagious andnfetous dats,” TS USE PROMOTES J clear com- 
sou! ing 
rete THE ORDINARY TUB BATH you rash wae salad aaa! 





with the body ter laden with dirt and im 
S C I = N CE SmiWiTH THE ALLEN Fountain —— CLEAN WATER ret il ieeovlied to 
t it secures scjentihc ts ‘or t or 

L THE BATH sete aged. for the robust and strong. The only safe bath for the delicate and weakly. 
A boon to womanking ust the bath for the little ones. 
PORTABLE IT:—For quick shower or cleansing bath in your own room, at 


home or while pyvaling, on oan bom ho castles’ in grip. Fountain Brush, | gal. Sanitary Metallic 


Mac “- a ee 10 Nig ra 3 15, Superb $04 I ings ed —_ _— 
Four ‘ara $4.75, Su ved Su} 5 
8 ATHROOM 0 dds 100% ‘o ay ao cag as cides of bath. 7. 
and Faucet "Atuch men Bia of faucet). Four styles, Gem 


$225, ay 7 
Neg tey SHIPPED ON O msrved Super $4 2 

REMEMBER the Allen Fountain Brush is guaranteed as to utility, efficiency and dura- 

ity. 

AGENTS Make Good Weekly Incomes. 
Ask for Terms, 

Please state whether you want Outfit 
for your use or want agency, 





Write for FREE BOOK 
Seience of the Rath 




















| THE ALLEN MFG. CO., 2622 Adams St., Toledo, 0. 








LAIRD & LEE’S CREAT SERIES OF 


WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARIES 


Bopecially Adapted for Libraries, Homes, Offices, Universities, ‘mediate and High 
Schools and Common Schools, including all Elementary, Inte 
Grammar Grades, Endorsed by e World’s Greatest Educato 








ORIGINAL, ACCURATE, 
COMPREHENSIVE, UNIFORM, 














AND em, 
Received the SD crncr cecroepare AWarded Gold 
Highest Medals and 
a TSE 
Award of Diplomas at 


the World’s 
Leading 
Expositions 


Merit that 
the World 
Can Bestow 





——_ _____ 
— 






Bige, 6x8 inehes. 
832 pages. Size, 6x8 inches. 
832 pages. 







Size, 6x63¢ ins, 
750 pages. Size, AXx6% ins, 
Quality, not Bulk, Counts in Literature 0 pages. 


Size, 44 x5X ins. 384 pp. 





For Library, Home and Office Use. Diction- 

Library Edition aries of mstholozy, biography, geography, 

biblical, historical an names; 

terms used in botany; musical, degal and medical words and sym: 
bols; English word-building; rule n orthography 5 foreign phrases: 
abbreviations; metric system; proofreading. in ll- zible 

lates, 11 in colors. 832 peer. Patent arene *Full flexi 
eather, polished green edges; inbox, . + $2.5 

Fork 1s Behoots, 

High School and Collegiate Fiition Coll 4 ms and Uni 
rsities. Con- 
tains all special departments of Library Edition. c t. 
Proper aoens indicated Lk — initials. jon, Large sear print 
present participles, imperfect tenses of verbs, plurals of nouns = 
synonyms. Diacritical marks foot of each page. Spee O° 
engravings, 26 full-page plates, six in colors, an, gold 
stamping, marbled edges, patent thumb-index, . . 


Students’ Common School Edition | Without medica 


al, bot anica. 
mythol ogical 
vocabularies. 750 pp., 840 illus,, 19 plates, two pages colored bors 
special frontispiece. Black silk cloth, gold stamped, . S 
Full Flexible Keratol, patent thumb index, price 
A new dictiona: Hana 
Intermediate School Edition compositions new, lates 
l—l—_—_—eaSaSS SSS exclusive ‘or this 
tion. 380,000 words, 6,000 synonyms. Proper nouns indicated by 
capital initials, Degrees of adjectives, irregal ar forms of verbs, 
plural of nouns; hundreds of new words. Key diacritical marks foot 
of each page. Department of gor 7. — and ee Peoe. 
ody. Vocabulary words in bold, black ty 0 Rages, G00 
illus., two pages of flags in colors. Black silk c’ oth, ti old, Ge 
An entirely new dictionary 


Elementary School Edition printed from new and sept 
lates. 256,000 words. 


Bold, black type; proper nouns capitalized; d, Geurees of ad 
irregular forms of verbs; new words and special encyclopedic 
departments. 384 pp., 450 illus. Black silk cloth, goldstamping, 25e 


W ARNING! The publishers emphatically announce that Webster's 
New Standard Dictionaries are et, oa reprints. 
The entire series cover over thirty copyrights granted by th Librarian of 
Congress. In other words, we have ‘the seal of the U. 8. G t fi 
our claims to originality, @ sufficient evidence that we have NOT copied 
or followed other dict ries. The ¢ 
design and special features stamp Laird & Lee’s lexicons as separate and 
distinct from any other series on the market. 


























CHARLESTON 





For sale at all book stores, school book supply houses, or sent direct by 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, wanti<nw, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





June 199; 


one you’ll want to share it with us, I know. And be on the wate, 
for helpful school material this summer, though you ought also to 
make your health of prime importance. We have had so many 
pleasant chats this year that we shall all look forward with pleas 
ure to our meeting time at the September ‘‘ Roll Call,’’ and I shay 
be ready for you with a hearty welcome. And bring your friends 
with you! 
Wishing each one of you a pleasant and restful vacation, I am 
Cordially, your friend, 
JEAN HALIFAX, President, 


Club Exchange for June 


1. Miss Eva J. Naylor, R. F. D. 4, Owatonna, Minn., 
like to exchange souvenir post-cards with ,other teachers. 

2. Miss Edith C. Tennant, 67 Division St., Gloversville, N, y, 
would like to exchange nature specimens. with other scliools, 
especially those in the South and West. Would also like to ey. 
change post-cards with other teachers. If desired, she can describe 
glove-making, as this place is the ‘‘ home of gloves.’’ 

3. Miss Helen Hyatt, 261 Spencer Ave, San Jose, California, 
will be glad to exchange post-cards with all readers of Normal 
Instructor. 


As de Vs 


would 


Orsburn, Frisco, Summit Co., Cofo., wishes to ex. 


| change letters with other teachers. 


[Some one who teaches in a prairie region would enjoy her 
mountain school. For she is in the heart of the canyons and 
mountains. —PRESIDENT. | 

5. Miss Jessie Provan, 437 Holloway Rd., London, N., England, 
would like to excliange post-cards with other readers of the Norma] 
Instructor. All post-cards answered. 

[Remember that your post-card will need ¢wo cents in sending 
it to England. And be careful of to write anything on the address 
side except the address itself, Otherwise Miss Provan would haye 
to pay double postage.—PRESIDENT. } 

6. Miss Bessie M. Grant, R. D. 1., Scotland Road School, Nor. 
wich Town, Conn., writes: ‘‘Upon reading of the interesting pack- 
age rceeived by a nearby school from the South, my pupils urged 
me to enter their school in the Exchange. They would feel very 
grateful for post-cards, letters of description, specimens of 
Southern plaut life, ete. I am an eager peruser of your Normal 
Instructor and only wish it could be published semi-monthly, so 
full is it of answers to the many needs of an ungraded school, | 
hope that some Southern school will see fit to answer this request.” 

[As I lived ‘‘down Norwich way’’ for a year, let me suggest that 
Norwich historical post-cards; descriptions (by your pupils) of that 
Indian warrior’s run, and the stone that marks the spot, by the 
Norwich road, views of the old Mill, etc; descriptions and ‘'Ko- 
daks’’ of the great cotton mills, ete., will be interesting to South- 
ern teachers, I am sure.—PRESIDENT. ] 

7. Miss Lottie Brouillard, Zwingle, Iowa, has long been a sub- 
scriber to the Normal Instructor, and should like to join the Club 
Exchange. She wishes to exchange letters and souvenir post-cards 
(natural scenery or noted buildings preferred) with rural school 
teachers. All letters and post-cards will be answered as promptly as 
possible. : 

8. Miss Hortense I. Case, Canton Centre, Conn., teaches an un- 
graded school and would like to exchange souvenir post-cards 
with all other teachers. Will answer a// cards prompi/y. 

g. Mr. Earl Catton, Topeka, Indiana, teaches grades seven and 
eight, and Botany at the Topeka School. He would be glad to cor 
respond with Club Members from any part of the United States, or 
the world. Is especially anxious to exchange work, flowers or 
post-cards. He writes that the Club is of much benefit to him and 
to his pupils. All communications will be answered. 

10. MissJ,uella Wood, R. F. D. 8., Hopewell Jet., N. Y., writes: 
‘*T am teaching a sinall district school and some of my _ pupils 
would like to exchange post-cards with pupils in the Southern and 
Western States. I would also like to exchange post-cards with 
other teachers. ’' 

11. Mr. J. R. Freeman, Seligman, Mo., writes: ‘‘I take great 
pleasure in reading the teachers’ letters in your Club Department. 
I tnd them interesting and instructive. I teach in ungraded scliools, 
and I would like to correspond with teachers in the Souti and 
West.’ 

{I wonder if by some happy chance you may be related to the 
Jay Freeman who was a pupil of mine in Rogers, Ark ?—PRESIDENT). 

12. Mr, J. O. Hagedorn, Monroe Co., Clarington, Ohio, teaclies 
a rural school on the banks of the beautiful Ohio River. He wou 
like to exchange post-cards with other teachers, from any } lace: ; 
will also give a description of his part of this State to any one 
desiring it. Heis very much interested in the post-card, and 


thinks, with others, that it can be made very useful in the 
schoolroom. 

13. Miss Meda McHaney, Paragould, Ark., would be glad to ex- 
change some pressed specimens of native flowers with teachers 0! 
other states. The state floral emblem of each state in the Union 


is especially desired. Will send souvenir post-cards of Paragould, 
instead of flowers, if preferred. 

14. Miss Ardelle Cook, Hosmer, So. Dak., teaches an ungraded 
rural school and would like to correspond with teachers in ats 
part of the United States, especially the West and South. 


Greene, R. F. D. No. 1, Putnam, Cont, 


15. Miss Florence I. 


would like to correspond with teachers in ungraded schools, 
especially in the South and West. She is teaching in an unyraded 
school. 


Kershm Co., 5. ©: 


16, Miss Florence C. Lide, Liberty Hill, 
tenti 


teaches an ungraded school ot pupils from the sixth to t 
grade. Her school would like to correspond with one in Hawall. 
Will some Hawaiian teacher send her address to Miss Lide? 

17. Mr. Herschel Hughes, Pea Ridge, Ark., writes that lie finds 
the Club ‘‘a source of inspiration and instruction.’’ He teaches 
an ungraded school and would like to correpsond with teaches ™ 
the East and South. 

{I used to teach at Rogers, near your place, you see. 
make a suggestion. I am sure the teachers would be interested i® 
the fruits, the springs, and the scenery of your region, You will 


So let me 
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quite new to the other teachers, probably.—PRESIDENT. ] 


18. Miss Emma H. Mathews R. F.D. No. 1, Trenton, N. J., teaches 
jn an ungraded school and has found post-cards very helpful in 
teaching history and geography. Will gladly exchange views of 
the Capital City of New Jersey, historic Princeton and Washing- 
ton’s Crossing on the Delaware. 

19. Miss Clara Grist, Dillard, Ga., teaches a country school and 
would like to exchange souvenir postals with teachers from any | 
place. 


“‘A Peep Into Our Schoolrooms.’ 


Product Map In a Nebraska School. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

How many of you have tried making a ‘‘ Product Map’’ in study- 
ing the different continents? Let one of the pupils who draws 
well make a good-sized map of the continent which the class is 
studying. As the products of the various continents are studied, 
ask the pupils to bring them from home, and glue them to the | 
‘map in the proper locality. 

We have just finished one of South America. We have coffee, 
corn, wheat, tobacco, rubber, sugar-cane, silver (tin foil), gold 
(leaf), hides and woods in place ; aud I am sure they will not be 
forgotten easily. Besides this, it makes a pretty wall decoration, 
when mounted. C. L. B., Nebraska. 

[Product maps are as useful as they are interesting, and every 
school should have one. I want to call attention to this letter for 
one reason especially, Miss B. speaks of using tin-foil and gold- 
jeaf to represent silver and gold mines. Now, it is just such little 
items that I am always on the watch for, for the sake of other 
teachers. 

“Thadn’t a scrap of ore, and never thought of using tin-foil, 
and yet it’s just the thing,—so convenient and so easy to fasten 
on the map!’’ exclaims one teacher. 

Verbum sap! Now, Clubies, send in all sorts of. useful little 
side-hints like this. And call again, Miss B., with a whole budget 
of hints. —PRESIDENT. ] 


Auction Game. 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Have any of you tried the game of auction to teach your chil- 
dren the value of United States currency? You will be surprised, 
at the help your youngsters will gather from it. 

During the week have the smaller children cut from papers pic- 
tures of articles bought and sold. If you have a larger boy who 
thinks his twelve or thirteen years have clothed him with too much 
manhood for that work, iet him make the money, using pad 
paper, the required size for the bills; marking in the corners of 
each a number which tells its value. The smaller coins may be 
made of small squares of paper with the value, in ink, on them. 

Choose one for auctioneer and let others bid in the usual manner 
of a country auction. Be sure and watch your children that they 
do not, at first, overbid the amount of money they have at the 
commencement of the game. The children also learn something 
about the value of a piece of money, for it will sometimes happen 
that the fellow who has spent all his share for some trifle will 
wish le could buy the toy or other article some olier little fellow 
is trying to buy. 

Try these hidden words sometime when your geography class 
needs recreation. 

1. The guns dang or make a noise. (Bangor). 

2. The hoéo stoned the well. (Boston.) 

. It was the scrament of the village church. (Sacramento.) 

The new or dean sheep were fed. (New Orleans.) 

Get Japan a man-of war vessel. (Panama.) 
Ella had over one hundred postals. (Dover.) 

7. The turkeys guz¢ on the tree. (Quito.) 

8. The dog would run a¢ hens. (Athiens.) 

g. The pony, Gil/, 7s bonny. (Lisbon.) 

10. To and fro men hurried to escape the storm. 

11, The mad rascal was caught. ( Maras.) 

12. The man can fone the camera picture. (Canton.) 

Rural Teacher. 

[The ‘‘Auction Game’’ is fine. Am sorry you don’t sign your 
name, Miss , for you ought to have the credit for a fasci- 
natingly helpful idea. Send me about five bushels, more or less, 
of such hints, and I will try to find room for any, or all, as good 
4s this |—PRESIDENT. ] 


A Post-Card Panel. 
(In a New York Schoolroom.) 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

In the Normal Instructor for January the President asked that 
some one suggest a way to use the ever-present post-card in school 
work, Some of my pupils have the ‘‘fever,’’ as well as myself; 
so we are going to share our views. 41 made two panels from a 
dark green window-shade, each panel ten inches wide and the 
length of the shade. Then I piaced a card at the top of the panel, 
leaving a good margin, and, with a sharp knife, cut two slits at 
tach corner, the same way that post-card books are fixed. I left 
oe and one-half inches between each card. Cards can be put in 


ow ww 


(Rome. ) 











Ze is the newest, the 
Seeley’s Question Book ju unsuy i 
to-date Pedagogical Questson Book on the market. It’s author is 
levi H, Seeley, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy at the Trenton(N.]J.) 
State Normal School, and a well known writer on Pedagogical 
subjects. In addition to Questions and Answers onall the ordinary 
choo] subjects, Professor Seeley introduces each chapter with an 
aticle on the methods of studying and teaching the subject covered 
by that chapter, This is a feature contained in no other Question 
book, and its great value is evident. 

The price of Seeley’s Question Book is $1.00. We will 
‘end it, postpaid, in connection with subscriptions to our Mag- 
wines as follows: With Primary Plans, one year $1.52, two 
Years, $2.02. With Teachers World one year, $1.52, two years, 

. With Normal Instructor one year, $1.27, two years $1.52. 


fnd so much of interest to write about, and so much that will be | 
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F or Giftsat Close of School 


USE OUR HANDSOME SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


In addition to the styles formerly furnished by us, we have added this season 
an entirely new Souvenir which we call our 


STATESMAN-AUTHOR SOUVENIR 





Cast District Schoo! 






Pabe! ©. Whanev, Teacher 
Water Ter 


















Our Styles 
are the Finest 

Our Work 
the Best 


sx HIS ILLUSTRA- 
TION two 
views of our new States- 
man-Author Souvenirs. 
The one in the foreground 
shows the front cover of 
the Souvenir when closed; 
the the two 
middle pages, when open, 


gives 


background 


on which Name*of School, 
Place, Date, Names of Teach- 

ers, School Officers and Pupils 
are specially printed for each 


All of our Souvenirs are pre= 
Pared especially for each school, and are 
highly prized by pupils because they con- 
tain their names. 


order, 

In some features,we think this is the most artistic Souvenir we have ever issued. It is equal in appearance 
to many of the expensive art cards which you find for sale in the stores. These Souvenirs consist of a folded 
booklet, 8'4x5'% inches in size, the covers being of dark gray Art Board embossed in color A fine vignetted 
half tone of the great Statesman or Author named is attached to this cover. On iuner pages of fine paper are 
extracts from his writings or sayings, and also the names of School, Officers, Teachers and Pupils, thus presery- 
ing this distinctive individual feature of all of our Souvenirs united with a fine Art Card. The Souvenirs are 
tied with silk cord. The following are the personages represented in the series and whose portraits appear ; 


STATESMEN :—Washington, Clay, Webster, Lincoln, McKinley. 


AUTHORS:—Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Poe, 
Order either Statesmen Souvenirs or Author Souvenirs or both. Unless otherwise specfiled an assortment 
will be made up from the series ordered, or you can make your own selections from t uames in one or both 
series. Youcanint way have, if desired, all of one personage for some special occasion, Programs or ex- 


ercises for such special days can be inserted. 
Price—One dozen or less $1.20. 


Other Popular Styles of Souvenirs Furnished By Us 


than 


Each one additional 5 cents, 


We have been furnishing Souvenirs for Schools for the past eleven years, and they have gone into more 


Among the most] which we 


popular of the Souvenirs 


one hundred thousand schools all over the United States. 
now supply, in addition to the Statesman-Author, ere: 


THE WATER COLOR, four handsome designs. 

THE HARVARD, with Photograph of Teacher or 
School, or with the Flag on cover, or in Plain style. 

THE ELITE, 
School on cover. 

THE YALE, with Photograph or Flag on cover, or 
in Plain style. 





THE PHOTOGRAPH OP THE TEACHER or 
of the School building is placed on our HAR. 
VARD, ELITE, YALE or WATER COLOR 
Souvenirs when desired. This is a very pop- 
ular feature. and enables the teacher to com- 
bine the gift ofa photograph with a Souvenir 
at much less than the ordinary cost of a pho- 
tograph alone. We copy the photograph sent 
by you. Only the best materials are used, 
and thus these copies are of a high order be 

ing better even than the original many times. 


with Photograph of Teacher or 











Gur Souvenirs are prepared especially for each school and contain the names 
of the School, Teacher, School Officers and of all the Pupils. This gives them 
an individual quality which can not be had by avy ordinary card or gift. 


Our Souvenirs are Recognized as the Finest Possible Gifts for Close of School 
IF FURTHER INFORMATION IS DESIRED, SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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During Vacation or School Time 
== IDENTIFICATION POCKETBOOK 
PROTECTS AND INSURES YOU 


Our Perfect ‘‘ identifying Credential’’ (Patent No. 467,460) has 
been endorsed and is accepted by banks, hotels, etc., enabling 
the bearer to cash money orders and checks everywhere. 
Our ‘‘ Registration Notification’’ service positively identi- 
fies in case of sickness, accident or sudden death. 
The “Credential” is inserted in a handsome seal leather pocketbook 
wy (cut 4s size.) At the bottom on the lower card pocket is printed in gold, 
your nbame or emblem of your fraternal order. (Special card case for 
3 ladies). Each holder is furnished a registered aluminum key-check; also 
Y aspecial combination 


"$2,000 ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE POLICY 


J $15.00 Weekly Indemnity for accident (limited to 5 weeks, 28 Hazards, 
INCLUDING? $15.00 Weekly Indemnity for sickness (limited to 20 common diseases, 
\ $100.00 Special Relief Fund for Hospital, Medical or Emergency expense. 
Issued to men and women from 16 to 65 years of age in all occupations, except 
railroading. 
All policies issued and losses paid directly by the 
North American Accident Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Cash Capital, $200,000, Cash Assets, $470,728.37. Surplus,$352,422.55 
Identification - Pocketbook, Registered Metal Check, Insurance Policy, $5.00 per year. 
Send your $5 today, with the following information: Ist: Your name—2d: Busi- 
ness und Home Address—3d:; Occupation—4th: weight—ith: Height—tth: Color of 
Eyes—7th: Color of Hair—s8th: Identifying Marks—9th: Age—l0th: Name of 
Fraternal Order 


OUR GUARANTEE : ‘‘Money Refunded if you are not satisfied.” 
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Isn’t It ( TO KNOW that should you be accidentally killed, your family would receive $2,000.00, Less 
Worth TO KNOW that should you be accidentally injured or taken sick you will receive $15.00 weekly. Th 
| TO KNOW that should it be necessary for you to cash a money order, check, etc., you could an 
$5 : prove your Identity at any Bank, Hotel, Express, Telegraph or Post Office. Cts. 
per | TO KNOW that should your keys be lost, if found they will be returned to you, r 
TO KNOW that should you meet with sudden accident, your person will be positively identi- pe 
Year? | tied and all expense necessary to put you in the care of triends will be promptly paid. Day 





>] + To those wishing to examine the ‘‘Identification-Pocketbook” and read the Accident- 
SPECIAL OFFER * Health Policy before purchasing we make the following offer: Send us $1.00 and we will 
send you prepaid on approval, the “Identification-Pocketbook” and sample Policy. This amount will be credited in case 
of purchase or immediately refunded on return of pocketbook. 
AG ENTS WANTED Professional people seeking an honorable, dignified method of increasing their earnings 
™ should write for our high class proposition, It is interesting and offers an easy way to 
earn money during spare hours and through the vacation period. Many doctors, lawyers, etc., are now representing us, 


SuteD, uth Fl. Tecoma Bigg, [dentification Company of America fen Wt 5. 
Chicago (Incorporated 1902) New York 
























Free—Yes, Free! 


Teachers: You love birds—and flowers—and you teach 
Nature Study in your school. What would you give to have ex- 
quisite 7x10 pictures of birds and flowers and butterflies and 
animals reproduced in theirnatural colors by color photography? 
We will send you 20 of these nature pictures free (regular price 
40c ), with a three-months’ subscription to “ Birds and Nature.” 
* Send 50c in money order or silver for trial subscription and you 
will get the 20 pictures by return mail, and the magazine (with 
eight more color plates in each issue) for three months. You 
need both at once, 


Parents: What wouldn't you have given for this beautiful 
“Birds and Nature Magazine” when you were boys and girls? 
It is an education in itself. Your children need it. The color 
photographs in a yearly volume sell for more than the subscrip- 
tion price of the magazine, The stories and Nature sketches will 
do more to interest your children in out-of-doors than weeks of 
instruction in school. Get 20 pictures free as offered above. 


Nature Lovers: This is the only magazine in the world 
illustrated with Nature pictures in their natural colors. It brings 
Nature in all its beauty within your very doors. May we send 
you 20 pictures free as offered above? om 

Send 50 cents for 3 months’ trial subscription to “Birds and 
Nature” and get 20 pictures free, 











BIRDS AND NATURE MAGAZINE, 35? Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 




















SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED [J recivic acne 


We teach you by mal! to write the 
kind of stories that editors want, and 
we charge you nothing for helping to ~ 
place your work. 

Write for our practical plan, 


Electrezol Massage Cream is made to destroy 
hair—and does it, Affects only the hair, whitenus and 
beautifies the skin, Nothing to watch but results, 
Composed of two cerates which, applied hy Inas 
sage a few moments, cause atrophy of the hair 
bulb; thus the hair never reappears. Contained in 
collapsible tubes, Price $2.00; guaranteed, Sample 

wy 








large evougk for any mild case 50 cents, MON SCHOOL OF SHORT-STORY WRITING tag 
BACK IF UNSATISFACTORY, Address Dept. 62, 9 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Electrozol Co., Dept. 76, Detroit, Mich. 











HAVE YOU PAINS on tat TIRED FEELING 


FROM OVEREXERTION?T WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN—IMPROVE 
YOUB FORM -— BECOME ATHLETIC, STRONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN WEAB OUB 


PARAGON 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FITS. HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 
DOES NOT CHAFE. IS ADJUSTABLE. 
IS DURABLE. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: 
98—Strong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 257 —Loom-Knit Elastic, $3.50. 
968—Strong foleckine 3.50. 257A—Loom-Knit Silk, 4.60. 
Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed or money promptly refunded. Bookiet FREE for the asking. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 67 E.9TH ST.; CINCINNATI, O. 








Write for 
FREE Booklet 
=i = 
Trusses, Braces, Elastic 
Hosiery, Suspeasories, ete. 




















on both sides, and by putting a ring at the top of the panel, j 
can be easily turned. We are to study the United States thi 
term taking up the New England section first. I have places 
views from this section in my panels and as soon as we study a 
new section we will have new cards. 

The Normal Instructor is very helpful, especially the Help-One 
Another department. EK. C. T., New York, 

[This is one good use to which we can put our post-cards. Le 
each teacher send me his or her method of using them, please, 
PRESIDENT. ] 


A Useful Table. 
(In a South Dakota schoolroom. ) 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I wonder how many teachers realize the usefulness of an extn 
table in the schoolroom? My table is a home-made affair, coy. 
bining sand box and table in one. The box isa picture crate, (jj 
happened to be ‘“‘just right.’’) I lined the box with oilcloth 
fastening wtih brass headed tacks. The cover is somewhat larger 
than the box. It fits snugly to the box, but is easily remoyed, 
The table also is covered with oilcloth. It is low enough for the 
tiny tots and so convenient! I have six small red chairs for the 
table—they cost very little. The children enjoy eating their 
lunch and playing games at the table. 

In school time it 1s an incentive to better work. When the rea! 
woik is finished, the babies may go to the table to work at their 
sewing, painting, ete. We can have work which would be diff. 
cult to have if the children were scattered over the room among 
more advanced pupils. Work such as paper-folding and cutting. 
stick-laying, number work in which room is required, work with 
corn, shells, shoe pegs, etc. 

For our work with the dry measure we shall remove the sand, 
and put corn enough in the box for each child to really measure, 

One great advantage in this table work is that I know. the chil. 
dren have no help, It makes a nice change for the restless chil. 
dren, and saves me much worry and nervousness. a. Yh 

{It is sucha good idea to use the cilcloth, and also to havea 
cover to the sandbox. I used to find my sandbox in the way 
when it was not in use, and now wish I had been bright enough to 
have thought of and used that table cover! 

N. B.—Primary teachers, let’s go and do likewise, and copy Miss 
L.’s useful little table this very month. Has any one of youa 
similar device, not patented? Share it with the rest of our Club, 
and so help another.—PRESIDENT | 


The Nature Study Club Decorate a Corner. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I will try to tell you of some of the ways we have improved the 
looks of our schoolroom this year. 

To begin with, our schoolhouse is a comparatively new one with 
patent seats, slate blackboard and nearly all modern conveniences. 
It is finished very prettily in Georgia pine, but of course without 
attention it would seem bare and lonesome. 

During all our improvements we have tried to minimize the 
amount of nail driving, as this soon mars the wood. When we do 
drive any, we use small wire nails which do not make as largea 
hole as tacks. 

In my B Geography Class I require the pupils, when studying the 
continents, to draw each one, locating principal mountains, rivers, 
countries and bodies of water, and bounding it. We usually color 
these maps. I generally furnish the paper in order that it may be 
of uniform size and quality. Common wrapping paper if smooth 
and clean does very nicely. At class time I collect the maps, we 
talk over both their good and bad points, and then they are laid 
away until after school hours, when I choose the one I consider 
the best and tack it upon the wall, We have made all of the con- 
tinents except Africa and I have had better map drawing than ever 
before. 

Near the maps I fastened three ribbons. These ribbons are 
about four feet long and are fora foundation on which to pin 
drawings made by the children. They do this as busy work. Only 
drawings which show careful work are allowed to be pinned on 
these ribbons. Thes2? drawings are taken from the Regents’ draw- 
ing book and from Augsburg’s drawing cards, or pictures cut from 
Normal Instructor. Some are colored by the children. All are at 
least five by seven inches. 

Our Nature Study Club has decorated one corner. A huge hor- 
net's nest is placed directly across the corner, Several birds’ nests, 
found after the leaves had fallen, help the effect, while on a shel! 
underneath is a box of cocoons carefully collected by the children, 
an odd piece of lichen, some oak galls, and a box of caterpillars 
which are contentedly sleeping through the winter. Last October, 
when the leaves began to fall, the children gathered many pretty 
maple leaves. These we placed in old newspapers and then pul 
them under the dictionary, bookcase—and in fact, under every- 
thing that was heavy and movable in the room. 

It took about a week to thoroughly press them; then, they were 
put away to wait until meeded. The day before Thanksgiving We 
brought them out and breaking off the stems for pins (they make 
excellent ones) we pinned them together, mixing the colors. These 
made a pretty border for the blackboard and lasted until nearl) 
Christmas. ; 

I happened to secure a large picture of George Washington. Tlis, 
with some mounted pictures taken from magazines, and our ca 
endar, fill in the space between two windows, 

We try to keep all our pictures and decorations clean and in the! 
proper places and so give at least an air of neatness. ; 

A. B. M., New York. | 

(Call again and tell us about your Nature Study Club, Am glad 
you have such a pleasant schoolrooim, for our surroundings have 4 
great deal of influence on us all.--PRESIDENT. ] 


How a County Fair Premium Decorated Our Room. 
(A Hint from an Iowa school. ) 


Dear Help-One-Anotliers :— 

I want to share a‘‘Happy Thought’’ with you. Did you ever 
send an exhibit to your County Fair? If you haven't, do so righ 
away. 


One day I asked my pupils how they would like to lave 4 school 
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BARGAINS IN 
BOOKS 


Annual Clearance Sale 


Publishers Remainders 
All New Fresh Copies 


(Postage or etpress prepatd) 


TITLE AUTHOR _—_. OUR 
Alaska : History and Resources : PR. 
Miner Bruce Poy 50 $1.25 
Ambroise Pare and His Times 1510-1590 : 
Stephen Paget 2.50 90 
Autobiographical Notes 1830-1882—2 Vol]s.: 
_ William Bell Scott 8.00* 38.€0 
Caricature and Other Comic Art: 
James Parton 5.00 1.65 
Celebrated Crimes of the Russian Court : 
Alexander Dumas 3.00 1,50 
Classics for the Million: Henry Grey 1.25 55 
Confessions of a Caricaturist—2 Vols.: 
Harry Furniss 10,00 1.00 
Don Quixote of LaMancha—4 Vols.: 
Trans. by P. A. Motteux 35.00 12.50 
Flowers from Persian Poets—2 Vols.: 
Dole & Walker (Editors) 4.00 2.50 
Fragments of an Autobiography : 
Felix “Mose hells 2.50 1.00 


From Egypt to P: alestine : 
i. Bartle ez. D. 2% 
From _ Black Sea Through Persia and 


In Edwin Lord Weeks 3.50 1.65 
Georg » Eliot and Her Heroines: 

Abba Goold Woolson 1.25 50 

Getting a Living: George L. Bolen 2.00 5 


> 
Glimpses of Engiand: Moses Cott Tyler 1.2 10 
Grand Opera in America: 
Tenry C. Lahee 1.50 5 
History of Methodism inthe United States 
2 Vols. James M. Buckley 5.00 2.25 
Histories of Herodotus—-2 Vols. 
Edited by John S. White, LL.D. 
Indika : The People of India and Ceylon: 
John Fletcher Hurst 3.7. 1.65 
Journalism in the United States 1690-1872 : 


Frederic Hudson 5.00 1.5 
Life of Bishop Mathew Simpson: 
George B. Crooks 2.50 1.25 
Life and Correspondence of Lord Cole- 
ridge—2 Vols.: Edited by A. E. Coleridge 7.50 1.75 


More Letters of Charles Darwin—2 Vols.: 
Edited by Darwin and Seward 
Morocco As It Is: Stephen Bonsal, Jr. 
Nature Studies in Berkshire : 
John Cole man 
New York Old and New—2 Vols. 


Adams 2.5 1.235 


Rufus Rock well Wilson 3.50 2.00 
Northward : Over the Great Ice—2 vols.: 
Robert E. Peary 5.00 3.00 
Notes in Japan: Alfred Parsons 3.00 1.10 
Odes of Anacreon 
Translated by Thomas Moore 2.50 1.25 
Oliver Cromwell: Samuel H. Church 2.50 1.10 


Onthe Polar Star in the Arctic Sea—2 Vols.: 
Duke of the Abruzzi 12.00 5.00 


Passing and Permanent in Religion : 


Vinot Judson Savage 1.35 75 
Plutarch’s Lives—2 Vols.: 
Edited by John S. White, LL.D. 2.50 1.25 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam: 
Edward Fitz -gevrald 1.50 5 
Rupert Prince Paiatine : Eva Scott 2.00 1.10 


Russian Church and Russian Dissent : 


{lbert F. Heard 1,75 50 
Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa: 
Henry M. Stanley .5O 20 
Sub-Tropical Rambles : Nicholas Pike 300 1.00 
Thac keray’s Unidentifled Contributions to 
“Punch *: M. H. Sptelmann 1,75 U5 
Three Men of Letters : Moses Cott Tyler 1. 70 
The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland: 
Vichael Davitt 2.50 1.65 
The Personal Equation : 
farvy Thursion Peck 1.50 50 
The Capitals of the World: 
Henry 1. Nelson 16,00 3.00 
The Yangtze Valley and Beyond—2 Vols,: 
Isabella Bird Bishop 6.00 3.00 
The Organ and Its Masters: 
Henry C. Lahee 2.00 00 
tom Jones : Henry Fielding 1.50 AS 
Was Christ me’ * Bethlehem ¢ 
{f. Ramsay, M.. 4.. D.CL. 1.45 1.00 
Wood's Natural ees: 
Rev. J. C. Wood, M.A. 1.50 65 
Woman's Work in Music: Arthur Elson 2.00 © 
Woman and the Higher Education : 
7 Edited by Anna C. Brackett 1.00 i) 
Literary and Social Silhouettes : 
H. J. Bovesen 1,00 35 
Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Haw- 
_ thorne: Hovatio Bridge 1.25 50 
Early Prose and Verse: Adrce Morse Earle 1.0 35 
Lifeof Michael Farady: /. H. Gladstone 5) 
ALi tle English Gallery : 
Loutse Imogen Gutney 1.00 ss) 
Life of James Dwight Dana : 
Dantel C. Giiman 2.50 1.00 
Mosaics of Grecian History : 
Marcius Wilson 150 0 


Drop a Postal 


Send now for our very newest Catalogues of new and 
wed Books withdrawn from the “Booklovers Library.” 
Thousands of books as good as new at prices cut in 
halves and quarters. Literature, Science, History, 
Travel, Biography, Fiction—all recent publications. 
Address Sales Department, 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 


1615 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


display at our county fair held in our town in August. Their joy 
knew no bounds. Each child fell eagerly to work and did his very 
best. The school had never before prepared for an exhibition of 
this kind. Nature Study, quotation books, illustrated essays, sew- 
ing cards, mounted flowers and beautiful drawing books. Our 
school colors were green and white, so the books were tied with 
green and white ribbon. Our books we made ourselves. We pur- 
chased a nickle’s worth of dark green cardboard, and cut for each 
two pieces a little larger than the sheet of drawing paper. In these 
we tied several strips an inch one way and wide as the book. As 
each drawing or painting suitable for the exhibit was completed, it 
was mounted on this little slip. A pretty picture, usually a bunch 
of flowers, was painted on white and mounted on the front of the 
books. There were no two alike. Book-marks were made also. 
The children, parents, and / were all perfectly happy when we saw 
the ‘‘blue tag—’’ first premium—on our display. I certainly was 


proud of my little school! What did we do with our premium 
money? It was four dollars. School began August 27, the first 
Monday after the Fair. The Saturday following, four of the girls 


and I went shopping. We purchased twelve yards of white goods 
for sash curtains, a beautifully figured green cretonne fora long 
shelf end for other purposes, a mirror with green frame, a pair of 
scissors, oilcloth, having a green background on which colored 
leaves were scattered (for my table), six yards of green ribbon for 
our milk-weed balls to be hung over each white curtain, a_ towel, 
four rolls of crepe paper (two green and two white), comb case, 
soap dish and bar of green toilet soap. Our room soon put ona 
new appearance. Two curtains to each window made a decided 
improvement. With the crepe paper we decorated the ceiling: the 
old chains of the spring term were taken down. The paper was 
cut in strips about an inch and a halt wide and one green and one 
white were twisted together, crossing from one corner to the other and 
tacked in the center, then from center to each side of the door 
and over the door. In two of the corners we brought two strips 
down (twisted, of course) in an inverted V shape, and then laced 
them back and forth. Our waste-paper basket we made from large 
pieces of cardboard. It has three sides. On one is a pen picture 
(scenery), on another a bunch of red roses (in water-colors), and 
on the third side a girl, (worked like our sewing cards). The 
older girls did this. It is lined with green. Green crepe is 
draped around the bottom, top and each edge. One wooden box 
we covered with green cretonne, fastened with brass headed tacks. 
This makes a pretty and useful stool for our cozy corner which is 
to be completed soon. Our shelf is quite long, reaching from one 
window to the other. A curtain from the green cretonne was 
made for. this. We have more left with which we are to cover a 
box for one of our corners. The chiidren have each made little 
waste baskets to match the large one.” The older girls are making 
cushions for our cozy corner. We have several post-cards from 
different schools in different states, also photographs of a Mary- 
iand school. These we have in a wire photo-holder, hanging just 
below our Roll of Honor and motto. In another place is hung the 
Fair display, also our ‘‘blue tag.’’ Our latest fad now is painting 
Sun-bonnet girls. These are splendid. I'm afraid it will take too 
long to tell all. I've written too much now. I wish the Normal 
readers could spend a day with us and see our cozy room and my 
dear little flock of children. I wish some of you could tell me 
new games for the children. 
CELIA L,. CLARK, West Liberty, Iowa. 

[What a pretty room you have! And what a personal interest 
each of your pupils must take in it,for each has a share in it. Your 
letter was too long, so I divided it into two parts, as you have al- 
ready learned. For I wanted the other teachers to hear of both of 
your ‘‘Happy Thouglits.’’ Call again, and we shall be glad to 
welcome you. —PRESIDENT. | 


A Little Log Schoolhouse in Wyoming. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have been reading contributions from so 
have decided to write a letter also, hoping that I may 
suggestions which will be helpful to some one. 

Too much cannot be said about schoolroom decoration, especially 
in rural schools where the majority of the children live in homes 
adorned by cheap colored prints, gaudy calendars, worsted flowers 
and other articles equally hideous to a refined taste. 


many teachers that I 
make a few 


I am very fond of good pictures and have always taken great 
pride in makng my schoolroom as attractive as possible. 
I do not know very much about the Perry pictures, as I have 


never used any but the Brown and Cosmos prints, The latter are 
my favorites, as the dark green tone in which they are printed has 
a very rich effect, when mounted on cardboard to match. 

Let me tell you about my little log schoolhouse in the eastern 
part of Wyoming. It was built for a**claim shanty’’ but was lately 
fixed up for our school. The walls inside are covered with white 
muslin, which makes a very good background for my pictures. 
Among these are several Madonnas, Hofmann’s Head of Christ, 
The Countess Potocka, The Angelus, some Indian and animal pic- 
tures, and two or three circular pictures by Jessie Wilcox Smith, 


How to Get Good Books Cheap 


Are you to add any books to your School Library this 
Summer or Fall? Uf then, or at any time, do not forget 
the unexcelled opportunities offered by us in supplying 
We supply books from 





books at the very lowest prices. 
many publishers, giving an opportunity of wide selection 
under one order. tf you want any books for your own 
library, or for vacation reading, remember that we give 
as low prices upon one as upon a hundred books. Uf you 
have not seen our Catalogue, with its list of over 4,000 
titles, send for it, free. 
F. A. Qwen Publishing Co., 

Dansville, N. Y. 
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Make 
Your Money 
EARN MONEY 


Fortunes are being made by those who know how, when 
and w here to invest, 
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Nevada Star Mining Co. 


At 15 Cents Per Share. 


Par Value $1.00, 


Nevada is cousidered the 
country. Greenwater, Max 
and Tonopah districts ! 
buy for large profits 
Nevada Star at one 
small, and will no do val hay ‘ 
prospects seem good to make loo eent pr 
within ® days. Tustalment payments if de sired. 
A few dollarsa month m tart um ooOn road to ¢ 
fortune for free illustrated Nevada prospectus 
full information, 


ir. A. MEIDINGER, President 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


fully paid and non-assessable. 
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AL p Detroit 
without cranking: no 
Ives, springs or sprocke 
‘ } moving parte, All 
bearings beb- 
bitted For 
your Row Boat, 
Sail Rost, Launch, 
10,000 in use 
Send for 
testimonials 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 


1307 lefferson Avc., Detro't, Mich CATALOG. 
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I ted, 
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ns all, a 
It is free. Address 


eauty secret 
bb. 3. MAHLER COMPANY 
i2c -H, Mahler Park, EB. Providence, RY, 









































































































































FOR THE TREAT* 


EPILEPSY. 


LITIES AND LOCAT 1ODEI 








b SUPEREaNS HAIR 


I ieee a safe and aves SURE way 
to take heir ore Te arms, etc., 
FOREVER. | HAVE THE TRUE SECRET 


Write for 
information | sand ft sosled LE. Address 
HELEN JDDOUGLAS, 20 E, 22 St. New Yor 









STOMACH TROUBLES? 


STEWART’S FRUIT - VIGOR —Nature’s 
Tonical Laxative—absolutely regulates 
Stomach, Liver and Bowels, Positively re- 
lieves Constipation and Billousness. Cor- 
rects, Upbuilds, Invigorates. 

Purifies the Blood, clears the Complexion, 

strengthens the Nerves, Pleasant to take. 

Used and recommended by physicians. 


OUR GENEROUS OFFER 


Stewart's Fruit-Vigor sells 
by mail! at 0c per box, but to prove 
its merits we will send three bores 
upon receipt of $1.00. Use it, and 
when convinced it’s the best prep- 
aration you ever tried, send the bal- 
ance. Send in your order today. 
Stewart Food Co. 
1350 Secarity Baliding, CHICAGO. 

Reliable Agents Wanted. 


Her morning Tonic. 














CHINESE CINNAMON YINES 


Oriental Gem of 
THE FAR EAST 


Beautiful, Hardy ,-Entrancing- 
ty Fragrant. 

Grown in Shade or Sun—Wet 
or Dry. 

No Insect Ever Troubles—No 
Winter Harms. 

Once Planted They will Grow 
a Lifetime. 

Will Grow 30 Feet in a Single 
Season. 

When First Introduced Sold 
for $10 Each. 


The Cinnamon Vine from the 
Oriental land, is ore of the most 


beautiful of climbers No home 
is complete without them They 
will surround your windows, 
porch and trellises with a proft 1s 





vines and sweet scented > 
Nothing like the m in Beautiful "err many 

the world. No words candescribe Dainty Flowers 

their exquisite perfume. No one Exquisite Perfume 

should miss planting these charm- Handsome Foliage 

ing vines, Oriental Luxury 


It Pays to Make Home Beautiful 


Vick’s Magazine, bricht, lively and up-to-date, repre 
septs the progress of more than a quarter of a century. 
Our Departments are of special interest to every home, 
Among Our Flowers, Lace and Needlework, 
Fashions, Poultry, Garden, No less important is our Ques- 
tion Department which is open to all readers, Vick's Maga- 
zine is strictly seasonable in regard to all matters of flowers 
and tells you how tocare tor your plants during each and 
every month of the year. That's why Vick’s Is popular. 

Fiction forms an important feature of Vick’s Magazine, 
and all the stories are full of stirring human interest and 
after you read them you obtain a pleasanter view of life. 
You are neither too young nor too old to enjoy our journal 
as *Vick’s Magazine ts just for you. 


Our Offer 


ion of 
flowers, 


notice them; 


Send as only 25 cents for a six 
month’s trial subscription § to 
Vick’s Magazine and we will - ae 


yea Six Strong Tubers safely boxed te ur 
addtess, absolutely FRE and POSTPA'D. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guarantee’. Plantany time up 
to July 10th. Full directions for planting, etc., accompany 


the tubers. 


FILL OUT THE FOLLOWING BLANK 


VICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 126 VICK BLOCK, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Enclosed find 25 cents for which please send me Vick’s Maga 


vine for six months and six Cinnamon Vines, as advertised 


Name 


St. or R. FLD “tat 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


which I have cut from covers of ‘‘Collier’s’’ and ‘‘The Ladies’ 
Home Journal.’’ 

The window sills are quite deep and I use one of them asa 
booksheif. On another, which I covered with green paper, are a 
number of specimens of Colorado ore, oyster shells and a few other 
curios. We have three new seats anda big desk, and altogether 
our little school is very pretty. 

I have only three pupils—-children of the family with whom I 
board, and the ranch is fifteen miles from town. 

I wonder if any of you have ever made corn chains, instead of 


| the ordinary paper daisy chains? I was once teaching in a part of 


South Dakota where a great deal of squaw, or Indian corn, was 
raised, and was delighted-with the variety of colors. I found that 
it could be easily strung with needle and thread, by putting the 
needle through the base of each kernel, and we had beautiful fes- 
toons of it all over our little room. Wild rose-hips are very 
pretty too; they can be found almost anywhere; and the children 
love to gather and string them. 

A good waste box can be made from a cheese box, which one can 
often get for nothing at a grocery store. Painted or covered with 
wall paper, it may be made quite pretty, and is very useful ina 
large room. One more thing I would like to tell you and that is 
about paste. Most teachers use a good deal of it, and perhaps you 
may not know of Gum Tragacanth, which is the cheapest paste I 
have ever used, as well as the cleanest and easiest to use. Five 
cent's worth will make a quantity equal to several bottles of li- 
brary paste and will go a long way, though it will sour if kept too 
long in a warm room. To prepare, take a few flakes of the gum 
and pour some water c. it, letting it stand for several hours or 
until it is clear. Quite a iittle water is needed, as the gum swells 
a great} deal. If the paste gets too thick, pour on more water and 
stir. It is superior to anything in this line I have ever used and 
I hope others will find it so, too. The Gum Tragacanth can be 
obtained at any drug store. 

I have found many helpful ideas in this department and hope 
my letter will be of some help, also. If this is too long, I hope 
some of it can be printed at least. A Minnesota Girl. 

{Call again, and tell us more about your surroundings. It wiil 
refresh many of us who can not leave our work fora ‘‘real live’’ 
visit to a breezy Western ranch, to hear about the beautiful out-of- 
door world around you, Are you not glad, in the warm Spring 
days, that your schoolroom does not look out ona dusty, noisy 
city street?—PRESIDENT. } 


From the Colorado Mountains. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

We now have a nice little library of seventy-five books in our 
school—the result of two enjoyable evenings. Last February we 
had a ‘‘ Fish pond’’ of Valentines, for Valentine’s eve, and made 
a few dollars with which to buy books. But we made a greater 
success. of Hallowe’en when we had a box social at the school- 
house. We advertised our social in the local papers and prepared 
games for the evening which consisted of parlor games and 
Hallowe'en games. Then, about nine o’clock, one of the gentle- 
men of the town began to ‘auctioneer tie boxes off to the highest 
bidder. The boxes sold well and we realized a neat little sum for 
our library. I am teaching in a little mountain town where there 
is not much amusement and every one turned out well and bid 
liberaily on the boxes. V. L. O., Frisco, Colorado. 

{I feel as if L almost knew you! For I have friends at George- 
town, near you, and was offered a school there one time. But 
some art lessons elsewhere tempted me to give up teaching that 
year. You are at the foot of Red Peak, are you not? Send mea 
short, good description of your region. Have you a kodak of 
your schoolhouse ?—PRESIDENT. ] 


The N. F. O. B. F. O. Society. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Last fail I entered one of those large, country schools where a 
‘‘quiet orderly room’’ seemed an impossibility. After working 
long and patiently trying to bring about a reform, I tried the 
following pian with the children, and met with such compiete 


, success that I wish to tell the Help-One-Anothers about it. 


| 


On Friday P. M. at the close of the third week, I told the chii- 
dren that in place of the regular lessons we would spend the last 
period in talking together. 

I began by asking them a few simple questions about the 
societies and organizations to which their parents belonged. They 
were able to tell a great deal, especially about the Grange and one 
or two church societies. We talked of the object of those organiza- 
tions and why they were helpful to the members. During our 
pe one little boy said that his mother was President of the 

Ladies’ Aid Society. This then led toa talk on officers, also the 
laws by which the members were governed, 

I then proposed a school society to have meetings just as the 
grown-up people have. They were delighted. We adopted the 
mottio—'Not for Ourselves, but for Others’’—and called our 
society the N. F. O. B. F. O. Then came ourrules. These I had 
prepared beforehand. They were all pertaining to good order in 
the school. The election of officers followed. After a few ques- 
tions and suggestions as to just who and what a president should 
be, nominations were made. As soon as a name was given, I 
placed it on the board so that no one would ferget. Slips were 
passed and each one requested ‘‘to vcete.’’ Tellers were also 
appointed. The president, a bright, little lad of thirteen, was 
elected, after which they elected a vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer. This being over, I told the children it would be pos- 


sible for us to do something else in our society during the year 
besides obeving rules. A program committee for the next 
meeting was appointed. I found the preparation of program 
Was a vast amount of work for me after the regular hours, but I 
labored patiently and was gratified with the results. When selec- 
tions, songs, etc., were bronght me which could not be used, I led 
them to see why and also how to find something better. Before 


the end of the year, I 
pick out, to a certain extent, 
was not so good. 
Our programs, 
out the year. 


found all my —— grades were able to 
good material and discard that which 


which 
Sometimes the essays, 


were open to visitors, varied through- 
which were considered the 
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FAILED FOR $700,000 


The Cash Union 


We bought its entire stock of new books from the recej 
in eee. We are closing them out at 0 ¢ cents to 50 po 


on 
A Train Load of Books 

Books at less than —— of paper and bi to be c 

quick. , will never get another chance like this > be; 

books cheap. atte is the opportunity ofa lifetime. Millions of et 
—thousands of titles, Practically any book or set of books you will 

ever want, Bend beeen big Special Illustrated Bargain List to. 

day. cooks Shipped on Approval 

su a to Pn me 4. in your own home before — cent is 

pai Bargain List free for postal request. Addre. 

DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 611 Como Steck, en AGO, 


YALE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
Third Session, 


July 8 to August 16, 1907 


Courses in Biology, arnt Commercial Geography, 
Drawing, Education, (History, Theory, and Methods), Eng. 
lish (Literature and Rhetoric), French, Geology, German, 
Greek, History (American and European), Latin, Mathe 
matics, P’ Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, School 
Administration. 

These courses are designed for teachers and students. Some 
are advanced courses, Others are introductory. 

About one hundred suites of rooms in the dormitories are 
available for students 

For circulars containing full information, address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
New Haven, 











135 Elm St., Conn, 














For Small Wages When You Can Earn a Sal- 


ary by Learning Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting? 


a Weaualify yo — at home at small expense. Stenographers 
are wanted Government Service, in public offices and 
by hundreds be a concerns. Good positions and 
wages everywhere. Send for Free sample lesson. 
STENOGRAPHERS’ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Box 506, Freeport, Illinois 








Goitre Cure 
THE eee _— REMEDY 


. 

Our MEDICATED GOITRE BANDAGE is 
a convenient, soothing appliance, worn 
at night and cures while you sleep. The 
Bandage absorbs the swelling and the 
Goitre disappears in a few days. 16 years 
success, Write for free Treatise on 
Goitre, full particulars, etc. 


PHYSICIANS REMEDY CO., 42 Sinton Bidg., Cincinnati, Onis, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


CURE 








removed. 
yw GUARA ED, Free trial treatment at 
office page latest scientific method. 
Registered Washington, 1905. NO ELEC- 
TRICITY OR POISONS. #1 package will 
convince you of my cure, 
Mme. MAYME, face specialist, Dept. 4. 
320 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


=i arty vermanently 
PE 





tory courses. 





FOURTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
June 24—August 2, 1907 
Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy 


Courses for Teachers, Graduates, Undergraduates. § Prepara- 
University credit given, Tuition, $15.~. 
Healthful location. 1034 students in summer of 'o. 
For particulars address JOHN R. EFFINGER, Sec’y. 
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Straw hat cleaner, 
Sample, by mail, 10 cents, 


Profitable Summer Work. 
SELL OUR SPECIALTIES. 
““<INK-OUT’’ 


Eradicates ink and removes berry stains, iron rust, et 
paper, skin, and fabric, no matter how old the marks m ay bé. 


By mail 2% cents. 
‘*SO0-EASY” 


Cleans, and at the same time, 


. from 


bleaches. 

















Adner Laboratory Co., Dept, N,, Phila., Pa 
of All 


SCHOOL BOOKS Publishers 


Library Books AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


and Dictionaries 
Teacher's Helps, Keys, Translations, Song Books, P| AY$ 
boards, Recitation Books. == 


Ma; Globes, Blackboa 
os Complete Catulog FREE 


Hall & MeGreary, ../wisisi’aie”cmcac 
Students’ Opportunity 


Make MONEY during Vacation 
Selling THE DELINEATOR 


Big Commissions Write To-day 


The Butterick Publishing Co., Ltd. 
Butterick Building, New York. 
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pest in the English classes, were used. 
Again it would‘ be work on some country 
_Home life in Japan, Japanese children 
at play, etc. If the time for the meeting 
came near a special day, our program 
would be arranged accordingly. 

This work did not distract from the 

lar lessons as it might at first seem 
todo, for much of the History, Geogra- 

y and English work was used, On the 
other hand, it had a tendency to increase 
the standard of work in all grades, 

They had ‘‘colors’’ too, just as the 
high school boys and girls had. The 
election gave us material ‘for a drawing 
jeson. Old rose and pea-green were 
the colors chosen. 

During the year two public entertain- 
ments were given, the funds being used 
tohelp buy an organ. Letters of sym- 
pathy were written to the sick, invita- 
tions given, etc., all by the children. 

You will probably ask, 
always obey rules???’ No. Provisions 
were made for this. When a law was 
broken, the badge was taken away until 
an apology was made and a promise given 
to again live up to the rules. If the 
child refused to do this, punishment 
work was given apart from the other, to 
occupy the time. 

Ifound the work helpful, not only in 
discipline, but also in the better prepara- 
tion of all school work, each one striving 
tosee how many times he or she could 
appear on the program. 

BS. Beg Ns Y 

[Long life to this quaintly named, 
long-lettered society, and may many 
such organizations be started in other 
schools. —PRESIDENT. ] 


The C. C. C. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I wouid like to tell the readers of the 
Normal Instructor how we have beautified 
our schoolroom and what we are doing 
now. 

This is my second term in this school. 
Began here in the spring. Was very 
much disappointed when I entered the 
shoolroom the first day, for it was 
entirely desolate and so cheerless. There 
was only a little flock of seven,—five 
girls and two little boys. 

Igave each a space in the room and 
told them to bring pictures and decorate 
i. Each child soon had his or her place 
well filled. In order to keep the littie 
boy busy, I set him ‘to making chains 
with which we decorated the ceiling. 

We began corresponding with a school 
inMaryland. This suggested something 
else. It costs quite a little to carry on 
icorrespondence, so I thought a ‘‘ Happy 
thought.” Why not have a club and 
ave dues each week? Friday afternoon 
Itold the children of my plan. 
were delighted with it. We organized 
under the name of Clark Corresponding 








Vacation Land 
Ison the New Jersey Coast 


The way to get there 
from New York is via 


The New Jersey Central’s 
SANDY HOOK ROUTE 


Express Steamers from 
Pier 81, foot of West 42d 
St. N. R. and Pier 10 N, R. 
foot of Cedar Street. 


All Rail Route 


Express trains with vesti- 
buled coaches and parlor 
cars from foot of west 
23d St. N. R. and foot of 
Liberty St. N. R. 


A Beautiful Book, ‘‘SEASIDE RE- 
SORTS OF NEW JERSEY,” sent for 
{cents in stamps by 


WV. C. HOPE, General Pass. Agt., 
143 Liberty St., New York. 











“Did they. 


They } 


Club. 


after. 


from a piece of white card board and 
bound it with passepartout. We had 


and for our motto, ‘‘ Work and love.’’ I 
painted with water colors (green) the 
words, ‘‘Roll of Honor of C. C. C.”’ 
Then followed the names of all the 
members. Each week each child who 
brought his penny Monday morning and 
who attended the meeting held every 
Friday after recess received a gold star 
after his name. Later we purchased Club 
pins, green and white, with the initials 
Coc Ax 

I composed a club song which we sang 
to the tune of ‘‘Iona.’’ Our motto was 
made from large  pasteoard ietters 
covered with the green and white and 
placed in the front of the room. This 
improved the looks. I had been teach- 
ing the children drawing (the first in- 
struction they had had) -and it was 


proved. They did splendidly. The 
little ones posed while the older ones 
drew their pictures and were so success- 
ful that when shown to different ones 


ouside the school they were easily 
recognized. Later on we took up the 


work of water colors. And here they 
again showed a decided talent in the 
painting of flowers—pertectly life-like. 
It was wonderful. Monday morning I 
read to them, Tuesday we sang, Wednes- 
day they learned quotations. These quo- 
tations were afterwards written on un- 
rulled white paper and made_ into 
books with covers of drawing paper on 
which were painted some pretty design 
in water colors. Thursday was our 
Nature Study day. Here the children 
certainly took a great interest; even the 
smallest tot would make many discover- 





in their nature books. Friday was the 
morning for Current Events. 
For other busy work the children made 


Each member was to pay three 
cents to join and a cent a week there- 
(This paid our postage.) In 
order to secure promptness in bringing 
their pennies I madea Roll of Honor 


astonishing to see how rapidly they im- | 


chosen for our colors green and white, | 








ie : 

| les, some of which even I had not | 
; noticed. They were required to make | 
drawings of each subject. The leaves | 


and flowers were pressed and mounted | 


| sewing cards, something entirely new to | 


'them. Our cards were not bought, put 
| were strictly home-made. I draw them 
| on nice white backs of old tablets. 
Very truly yours, 
Crenia L. CLArK, West Liberty, Ia. 





To ignore trifling annoyances, to 
avoid ultra-fastidiousness, to condone 
human frailties, ‘‘remembering whereof 
we are all made’’; to think the Kast 
| wind will ‘‘go round to the South,’’ to 
| believe that ‘‘the darkest hour is just 
before dawn,’’—in a word, ‘‘to make the 
best of things,’’ is to become a_ public 
benefactor, without profession of philan- 
thropy.—‘‘C’’ (A/rs. James Farley Cox) 


Turn Your Spare Time Into 
Money! 


The Woman's National Daily, of Saint 
Mo., offers liberal inducements to men 
women who want to make money in their sum- 


Louis, 





and 


mer vacations, or 


they would like to turn into cash. 


; nomenally successful publication in the history 
of journalism ; it is less than six months old and 
has the largest subscription list of any news- 


paper printed. Adaily newspaper, clean, well 


who have some spare time | 


The Woman's National Daily is the most phe- | 


edited, up-to-the minute, appealing to women | 


and made for the home—it is the best sub- 


scription proposition in existence at the unheard 


of price of one dollar a year (313 
| cents for three months trial (78 issues.) 


The ‘publishers offer liberal commissions on 


subscriptions, and offer besides, Cash Prizes 
amounting to $2450.00 to be competed for by 
subscription agents in June and July, and a Free 
Trip to Kurope and ten Free Trips to Washing- 
ton to the eleven agents who dothe best work in 
the contest closing December 31st, 1907 

| Especially attractive terms are offered young 

| men and young women, teachers and students, 
who can travel their own and neighboring 

counties with the view of secuging subscribers 

and appointing local agents to look after re- 


newals, etc. 


Daily Building, Saint Louis, Mo., for particulars, 
| sample Copies, etc. 


issues) or 25 


i 


Address The Woman's National Daily, No. 5 | 
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Teachers Everywhere Praise 
The Crowell Classics 











**We are finding your publications preferable to others, because they are 
well printed, carefully edited and inexpensive.” 





THE ASTOR LIBRARY 


Cloth, 60 cts. Price to Schools, 40 cts. 
Fiction—210 volumes 
Juvenile--37 volumes 
History—18 volumes 
Essays—4 
Travel—1 
Reference—6 volumes 
Science—4 volumes 
Poetry & Drama—100 volumes 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 


Cloth, 35 cts. Price to Schools, 25 cts. 
Fiction—32 volumes 
Juvenile—35 volumes 
Biography—2 volumes 
Essays—48 volumes 
Travel—7 volumes 
Reference—5 volumes 
Poetry—50 volumes 


volumes 
volumes 








| “The best books for the money published in England or America.” | 








NS 


THOS. Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, New York 


SEND FOR SAMPLE VOLUMES 
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ideal as possible. 





History of Political Theory and Party 
Organization in the United States 





in the new volume published by World's Events Publishing Con panv, entitled. 7 uf 
Political Theory and 4 arty Organization in the United States, there is a combination of imports ote 
ject and of authorship, with a know ledge of what ought to be said and a power to say it. that ' 
i uu 1€a 


_ The subject is of deep and permanent interest and its discussion at t 
United States is receiving world recoguition as a world power is most timely 

Each and every 

ing, that any attempt to summarize its contents 


Fess’ History, postpaid, and World's Events one year, & hs . 
Fess’ History, postpaid, and Eve ry Day Plans, full set, 8 


World’s Events Publishing Co., 


History From a New View-Point 


By S. D. FESS, President of Antioch College. 

This book is just what its name implies. It is more 
than a mere record of political facts. It is an accurate and 
philosophical account of the origin and de velopment of all 
the political movements of our country’s history from its he- 
ginning down to the present time. It goes back to first 
sources and tells the why and the wherefore. It details the 
events that have brought theories into conflict. and ex- 
plains their effects upon party organization. It places all 
the exponents of specific theories (such as Jefferson. Ham: 
ilton, Douglas, Lincoln, ete. ,) and fairly weighs the in- 
fluence each has wielded in the country’s history. It shows 
that political theories of the present day are not wholly the 
result of modern conditions, but are manifestations of fun- 
damental principles that have divided political opinion 
from the foundation of the Government. The hook con- 
tains twenty chapters, each followed by a list cf suggestive 
questions. Descriptive circularsent on request. 


Cloth, 618 pages. Price 81.50 postpaid, 
ome 


Editor 0. T. Corson in the Ohio Educational Monthly: 
ibjects of | portance 


books are of little value because they treat of s i little in 
In some instances the subject is important, but the authors! p indicates a lack 
of knowledge either new or accurate and it | r hlet t with the uble t 
all that can be desired and a knowledge of it fu 
may be a lack of power on the part of the auth 
manner which will appeal to the interest of the 
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The Cawston trade mark 
which is attached to each 
feather article insures it to 


One of Cawston's 
magnificent Os- 
triches,8 feet tall 
and capable of 
veaching 10 feet 
when a tempting 
orange ts placed 

in view. 








: 


the world. 





be the best of its kind in 








Favored hy the ideal climate of Southern Cali- 
fornia we have developed here the largest and 


finest specimens of feather producing birds in the 
It is indeed a rare sight tosee these gi- 





Delivered free everywhere. 





One of the most 


French Curve 
beautiful and 


$4.00 graceful forms in- 


to which ostrich feathers can 
be developed. Extra select 
stock with long, full flues are 
used, giving the plume breadth 
and weight. A brilliant, dur- 
able plume,which will give 
years of satistactory service, 
15 inch length, black, white, 
or any solid color. 

Price, $4.00, shaded colors 
50c extra, 


world. 
gantic creatures, ungainly and awkward in ap- 
pearance, as they sport in their spacious corrals. 


Visit the Cawston Farm when in 


where. 
our factory her¢ on the farm and are sold direct 
to consumers either through the mail or at our 


sales rooms. 


Magnificent Plumes at Producers Prices 


Southern California 


These feathers are carefully made up in 


Money back if not pleased. 


Cawston Special 


$6.00 made from the 


finest feathers of the male 
birds only, exceptionally 
broad and carefully matched 
in texture and size, thus 
making a plume absolutely perfect in every 
detail. The Cawston special is full, wide, 
luxuriant and strong and its wearing quali- 
ties and recurling possibilities are almost 
inexhaustable. 171nch length $6.00, black, 
white, or any solid colors. Shaded colors, 
50 cents extra. 


Extra select os- 
trich plumes, 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE FREE 


How the ostrich lives, its peculiar characteristics, etc., interestingly told. 


Superb illustrations. 


muffs, fans, etc., and a complete price list of all of our goods. 


Hall-tone pictures of Cawston tips, plumes, boas, stoles, 


Send for it. 





Repair Work 


old 
them 
re- 


Send us your 
Have 


redyed , 


feathers. 
cleaned, 
curled, and made to 
look like 


experienced workers in 


new by our 


our factory. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


P.O. Box 82, 


South Pasadena, California 


Surrounded by a beautiful park and given every 
care in feeding and handling, the hundreds of os- 
triches here produce feathers that have life, lustre, 
beauty and strength that cannot be secured else- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Magazine Gleanings. 
(Continued from Page 5) 


‘*What a Hartford, Connecticut, Suburb 
Owes to its Improvement Society,’’ three 
fine pictures, by Frank G. Macomber, in 
Suburban Life, April, page 195, is a 
profitable article to read. 

Let the boys and girls read this and 
tell you of the interesting, practical 


| facts and hints noted. Read also, in the 
| same number, ‘‘ Why I Chose a Suburban 
| Home,”’ by Dr. Francis E. Clark, Presi- 
| dent of the United Society of Christian 


Endeavor. There are six fine pictures. 


| This is well worth reading in the class- 


room, in connection with a nature study 
lesson. There are beautiful quotations. 


‘The City of New Orleans,’’ Every- 
body's Magazine, April, page 457, is 
worth noting. Teachers have already 
used with appreciation the Vernon Howe 
Bailey drawings and this set will be wel- 
comed as a valuable addition to the 
Portfolio of Cities. ‘‘ Along the Levees ;’’ 
‘*The Rue Dumaine;’' ‘‘At the Old 
French Courtyard, Rue Royal;’’ ‘‘Or- 
leans Alley;’’ etc., are also readable. 
A sketch, noting historical and other 
facts of interest, accompanies each 
drawing. 


‘‘Why I Am Proud of Missouri,’’ 
American Boy, March, page 149, is a 
prize essay. Also ask the boys to note 
the word on page 151 concerning ‘‘The 
World’s Largest Cityv.’’ This is espec- 
ially good. On page 141 isa word re- 
lating to ‘‘The Prince of Wales and Our 
Liberty Bell.’’ On page 144 is an article 
on ‘*The Codfish’’ which can be used to 
advantage in connection with the study 
of fisheries. It is interestingly written, 
by George W. D’Vys 


‘The Climax of Jackson’s Career,’’ 
may be found on page 48 of the April 
Cosmopolitan. In this installment of 
the Alfred Henry Lewis series of articles 
is described the greatest of the many 
services rendered his country by the 
patriotic general and statesman. 


Sad as our hearts must be made by the 


| recital, we should all read about the 
| famine in China, and a short, 


useful 
article for teachers is the one in the 
Outlook, March 30, by William T. Ellis, 
page 755. The title, ‘‘China’s Great 
Famine.’’ It is dated, ‘‘Central China, 
January 22, 1907.’’ 
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The Settlement at Jamestown 


(Continued from page 14) 


found only thirty-eight of the settlers 
alive. The following September Newport 
brought over another party of settler; 
among them two women, the first to 
come to Virginia. Others came next 
year. Smith became governor. He aq. 
ministered affairs vigorously, makin 
all the men work faithfully. He held the 
Indians in check and maintained peace 
Smith was injured by the explosion of 
some gunpowder and had to go to Eng. 
land for treatment. After he left, matters 
fell into the old ways. The men ceased 
to work. The Indians became hostile 
When Smith left the colony there were 
500 colonists and affairs were in a satis. 
factory condition, but lack of manage. 
ment and the attacks of the Indians soon 
brought disaster. When a few months 
later Lieutenant-Governor Gates came 
over, only sixty olf the five hundred ol. 
onists were alive. He decided to break 
up the colony and return to England, 
The settlers had actually abandoned their 
homes and reached the mouth of the river 
when they met Lord Delaware with a 
fleet of nine vessels bringing five hun. 
dred settlers and a large quantity of sup- 
plies. They reluctantly turned back to 
the homes they had abandoned, going 
with Lord Delaware to the old settle. 
mentat Jamestown. Here Delaware found 
a condition of affairs almost beyond be. 
lief. The houses, palisades, and fort 
were all in a state of decay. The settlers 
had eaten all their live stock, even their 
horses. It is said that some of them had 
even resorted to cannibalism. This 
period has been called the ‘‘ Starving 
Time.”’ 

With the coming of Lord Delaware, the 


| colony was established beyond danger of 


| destruction. 


} 





Ask the girls to borrow of their mothers | 


the April ‘‘Good Housekeeping’? and 
read the article on page 373, ‘‘The Story 
of the Spoon,’’ by Claire Coburn Swift. 
(Illustrated profusely.) Spoons of the 
Pentateuch days; Egyptian spoons: 
Greek and Roman_ spoons; religious 
customs; historical spoons; a study of 
table manners,—these are the interesting 
and illuminating subjects treated. 


I wish to call special attention to the 
article on ‘‘Winter Gardens’’ in the 
April Scribner's, page 488. It is written 
by Frederick Peterson and has six beau- 
tiful pictures showing views of the 
Winter Garden which the poet Words- 
worth created upon the estate Coleorton, 
—Ashby-de-la-Zouch in Leicestershire ; 
its interesting nunnery ; monument; the 
Winter Garden; plans and inscriptions; 
the evergreen trees; the flowers; the 
pool; memorials. The teacher of geog- 
raphy or literature will want this to use 
as a supplementary reading lesson. 

The teacher herself will want to read 
the article on page 450, ‘‘ Impressions of 
Contemporary France.’’ The author is 
Barrettt Wendell, the first American 
lecturer at a French university. There 
are suggestive and inspiring revelations 
given by one who has opportunity to 
speak from intimate, present-day ac- 
quaintance with just the matters we wish 
to hear talked about,—social customs; 
habits of industry ; the bourgeois life in 
all its varieties: tamily life increasingly 
cherished. 


We hope you have been following the 
Delineator’s ‘‘Around the World in 
Eighty Dishes’’ series as recommended. 
We hope the cooking-class girls have 
tried some of the most palatable of the 
dishes noted, and that intimacy is being 
established in this, as in every other way 
possible, with our neighbors all over the 
world. April story of cookery, with 
recipes, takes us to Spain and Portugal. 

(Continued on page 56) 


It was destined to see more 
hard times, Indian wars, the troubles that 
led to Bacon’s Rebellion, and othier diffi- 
culties, but its existence was never again 
to be threatened. 

John Smith has been called the ‘‘ Father 
of Virginia.’’ He was certainly the 
strong man of the early days in the col- 
ony, without whom the early efforts at 
colonization would have been a failure. 


Suggestions for Teaching 


In presenting the story of the settle. 
ment of Jamestown it may be well to 
cover a little wider field than that of the 
mere settlement inorder tohave a clearer 
picture. It will be well to take a series 
of topics and present them separately. 
The following might be suggested: 

Sir Walter Raleigh and the settlement 


| at Roanoke. 





The London Company and its Objects. 

Captain John Smith and the Jamestown 
Settlement. 

Pocahontas 
ginia. 

Nathaniel Bacon and Governor 
ley. 

Take each of these topics separately 
and put on the board a4 full outline of 
the work to be required. Then teil the 
story to the children, and afterward liave 
tiem tell it, first topic by topic, then as 
a whole. Afterward, have them write out 
each story carefully, keeping in mind 
the facts, their orderly presentation and 
the correct use of English. This will 
not only fix the facts of history firmly 
in mind but it will at the same time 
give an excellent drill in the use of Eng- 
lish. The teacher will find the follow- 
ing books valuable for reference. Some 
ot them will also be read by the pupils 
with pleasure and profit. 

Fiske.—Old Virginia and her Neigh 
hors. 

Cooke—My Lady Pocahontas. 

Towle—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Cooke—Stories of the Old Dominion. 

Eggleston—Pocahontas and Powhatan. 

Coffin—Old Times in the Colonies. 

Starr—The American Indians. 

Pratt—The Early Colonies. 

Higginson—The Lost Colonies of 
Virginia. ; 

Higginson—Captain John Smith. 

Smith—The Settlement of Virginia. 

Goodwin—White Aprons. 

With the exception of Fiske’s works, 
none of these books are expensive. The 
last one in the list is a work of fiction 
giving a vivid picture of Bacon’s Rebhel- 
lion. The four preceding that are very 
low priced, 
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itor’s Note--Prof. Mills has kindly consented 
answer problems privately when the request 
oecompanied by a remittance of ten cents for 
pluton of each problem. We have found it 
ary to make this small charge to limit it to 
wachers who wantitenough to pay something 
cover postage and stationery. The amount is 
eemall really to pay for the trouble, but Prof. 
yills delights in helping perplexed teachers in 
his his favorite subject. ' gn 
Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders tor 
this book and problems for solution should be 
tto Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1A mari holds $15600 of stock worth 

fo, and to transfer it to 4% stock at 78 
will increase his income exactly $12. 
He effects the trarster, but not until 
ach stock had increased in price 2. 
Find the ircrease in his annual income 
by the transfer, 


Solution— 


13600X60 cents=$9360, cash value of 
first stock. 

$9360-$.78=12000 ; . *.$12000=par value 
of second stock, if transfer be made be- 
fore stock advances in price. 

4% of $12000=$480, annual income on 
this stock. 

Then, $480—$12=$468, income from 
first stock. 

1% of $15600=$156. Hence, 

$468+$156=3; .°. 3%=rate of income 
on the first stock. 

$15600X 62 cents=$9672, cash value of 
first stock after it advances 2 points in 
price. 

$9672+80 cents=$12090; .*. $12090= 
par value of 4% stock bought after the 
price had advanced 2 points. 

4% of $12090=$483.60, annual income 
after transfer. 

.*. $483.60—$468=$15.60, increase in 
income as required. 


2, A merchant marks his goods at an 





advance of 25% oncost. After selling | 


¥ of the goods, he finds that some of the 
goods on hand are damaged so as to be 
worthless; he then marks the salable 
goods at an advance of 10% on tlie 


marked price, and finds in the end that | 


he has made a profit of 20% on the | 


original cost of his goods. What part of 
the goods was damaged? 


Solution— 

Since this problem is general, let 
$120=original cost of goods. 

257 of $120—$30, marked profit. Then, 
$120+$30=$150, marked selling price. 


the part sold. 
% unsold. 


Let 100% =marked price of damaged 
goods. Then, 


$100—100%=marked price of salable | 


goods, 

lo %of ($100 —100% )=$10o—10% ,amount 
of advance on former marked price. 
Hence, 

($100 — 100% ) + ($10 — 10%) = $110— 





| 
| 


| 
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Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


*. $12 8+$120=,\8, part of the goods 
that were damaged. 

But #°;=9.69+ %. 

Norr. Asay sum of money might 
have been assumed as cost of the goods 


as well as $120. The value in dollars of | 


the damaged part of the goods would have 
varied with the assumed cost; but the 
damaged part wouid have been, in every 
instance, 7°; or 9.69+%. 


3. E. P. Jones owes me $900. I agreed 
to take a part of the amount and wait a 
year for the balance, if he would pay 8% 
interest in advance. He paid down $700. 
What sum remains to be paid at the end 
of the year? 

Solution— 

If Mr. Jones had paid down $700 of the 
principal, there would have remained 
$900-—$700, or $200 of the prncipal un- 
paid; but, by the terms of the payment, 
the $700 paid down includes the interest 
on the unpaid balance of the principal 
for 1 year at $8%. Then the actual 
amount of the principal paid down is 
$700 less the interest on the unpaid prin- 


cipal, and the unpaid princpal must be | 


as much gveader than $200 as the prin- 
cipal paid down is J/ess than $700, for 


these two payments of the principal | 
must, when added, equal $900. But the | 
amount of principal paid down is Zess | 


than $700 by the interest on the unpaid 
balance of the principal ; therefore, this 


| unpaid balance must be $200 f/us a sum 


equal to the interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance for 1 year at 8 %. Considering the 


unpaid balance to be composed of 100 | 


parts, ;$, will represent the sum equal 
to the interest, and ;°7; will represent the 
$200. 

.*. 73; of the unpaid balance=$200 ; 

si. of the unpaid balance=$.",", and 

Tot P52 

100 of the unpaid balance=100X $*!", 
or $217.°,, 

Therefore, $217,", will be the amount 
due at the end of the year as required. 

4. If 3 acres of grass, together with 
what grew on the 3 acres while they 
were grazing, keep 12 oxen 4 weeks, 
and in the same manner 5 acres keep 15 
oxen 6 weeks; how many oxen can, in 
the same manner, graze on 6 acres for 8 
weeks? 

Solution— 

Let 10% =amount of grass I ox can eat 
in I week. 

Then, 12X4X10%—480% , whole amount 


hence, % of 480%=160%, whole amount 


: | , acre i ee] 
$150—$50=$100, marked price of the | of grass on I acre In 4 weeks. 


15X6X10%=900% whole amount of 
grass on 5 acres in 6 weeks by the second 
condition. 


Hence, | of 900% ==1807 , whole amount 


on I acre in 6 weeks. 


‘ e 

Then 180%—160%=20%, amount of | 

° | 

grass that grew on I acre in the differ- | 
lence of time, 2 weeks. Hence % of 


| 20%=10%, amount of grass that grew on 


0%, selling price of salable goods. | 


Then, 
$50+$110—110% = $160 — 110%, total 
selling price of goods. 
20% of $120=—$24. Hence, 
$1204+-$24—$144, selling price of goods. 
-*. $160—110% =$144. Then, 
110% =$16, 
10% =$}§, and 
100 %—=$1,°°. But since this marked 
Price of damaged goods was an advance 
of 25% on their cost, we have, 


$ of $'99=$ 4, original cost of, 
damaged goods. 


| 


I acre ini week. Then, 4X10%=40%, 
amount that grew on I acre in 4 weeks, 
first condition. Therefore, 

1607—40% =120%, the amount of grass 
standing on 1 acre of ground at the 
beginning. 

6X 1207==7207, the amount of grass 


i standing on 6 acres at the beginning, in 
| 


the third case; and 6X8X10%=480%, | 


the amount of grass that would grow on 
6 acres while the oxen were eating. 
Hence 7207+480 % =1200%, whole amount 


of grass consumed by the oxen in this | 
‘case. 8xX10%=80%, amount eaten by an 





HICLETS contain everything that makes Chewing Gum “good,” 
and such other things as make the best of all Chewing Gums. Chiclets are 
encased in delicious pearl-gray candy and each one is sorichly flavored with 
peppermint that you need but chew a Chiclet after eating a hearty meal to 
insure good digestion. The better kind of stores sell Chiclets at 5c the ounce 
out of those handsome glass topped boxes, and in 5c and 10c packets—or send 
us a dime for a sample packet and booklet. 

CHICLET PALMISTRY.—Look at your hand. If your Life Line is separated at the startfrom the Head Line 

it shows energy and pluck. ‘ 
Heart Line (the first line running across the hand below the base of the fingers) when forked at the start 


signifies happiness in love. 
Little lines on the Mount of Jupiter (the cushion at the base of the first finger) predicts inheritance, 


You can read any hand with the CHICLET PALMISTRY CHART—Sent free with every ten.cent packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc. 517 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 











Fifty Thousand Teachers 
Take Worild’s Events 


It furnishes, every month, a complete survey of the world’s progress, giving all 
the news worth knowing and remembering. It is fresh, newsy, entertaining, in- 
spiring. It is reliable, comprehensive and practical—just the sort of maga- 
zine you want to read and rely upon. Regular subscription price, $1.00 a 
Year. Special rates, 60c a Year, $1.00 for Two Years. Sample copy free. 


POPULAR COMBINATIONS 


World’s Events one year and Every Day Plans full set...... $1.85 
World's Events and Fess’ Political History of U.S............ 1.85 
World’s Events and Normal Instructor....................005 1.15 
World’s Events and Primary Plans......................00005 1.30 
World’s Events and Teachers World....... ébece 1.30 


WORLD'S EVENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY Dansville, N.Y. 

















A of $150— $50, amount received for of grass on 3 acres by the first condition; | 





Spend The Summer Vacation 


This Year in the 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
or Among 


The 1000 ISLANDS 
of the ST. LAWRENCE 


Reached by the 





“America’s Greatest Railway System’ 





Special Low Fares to the 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


If you are going to California this summer, ask a New York Central Lines 


Ticket Agent for information. 























Harmsworth | 
| Self-Educator Magazine 
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Thousands of teachers appreciate the per- 
sonal and practical educative value of the 
Harmsworth Self-Educator Magazine in sup- 
plementing their academic or technical educa- 
tion. Every one of the thirty or more groups 
of courses for study affords a thorough founda- 
tion and professional epuipment, from the elemen- 
tary principles to the latest and most authoritative 
exposition of each subject. A vacation coursein any 
chosen subject will do more for the teacher or pupil 
than a whole year of plodding. Cost? One Cent 
a Day! 
Begin your subscription now. 

fortnightly. $3. year (25 issues). 


HARMSWORTH SELF-EDUCATOR MAGAZIN 


15 cents a copy 


262 Fifth Ave., 
New York 
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Save you troubie and money. he best tire made. 

tacks, glass and snags will not let the air out. ‘Made from| 
best quality extra tough rubber, close-woven tension 
fabric chemically treated, automatic solidifier, extra 
heavy tread,strong, durable, resilient. Accep' 
tation h tire. O 


j t no imi- 
Ye 8, tag on each tire. Or- 
: der at sale price. Give size tire wanted. 
Sas wicies Hare ction GAO) 
, C8 TARE SE 
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Travel on the Santa Fe, going to the 
N. E. A. convention in Los Angeles, 
July 8-12, 1907. 

Only line under one management, Chi- 
cago to California. Excellent service every 
mile and every minute. 

I's the cool way insummer. You travel 
a mile and more up in the sky through 
New Mexico and Arizona. 


It's the picturesque way. You may see 











Santa Fe 





















the Grand Canyon of Arizona, the 
world’s greatest scenic wonder. 

Fred Harvey meals, the best in the 
West. 

You travel on a safe road, a dustless 
road and a comfortable road 

Special Excursions on certain days, 
via Grand Canyon, personally con- 
ducted. 

Round-trip tickets will be on sale 
for this occasion at very low rates. 
Liberal stop-overs and return limits. 
Full détails later. 

Ask for N. E. A. folder and “To 


California over the Santa Fe Trail.” 
Address G. C. Dillard, Gen. Eastern Agent, A. 
T. & S. F.Ry.,377 Broadway, New York City. 


















































ox in 8 weeks; hence, 1200%-+80%=15, 
number of oxen 6 acres will keep for 8 
weeks. 

5. Explain the effect of removing the 
cipher in each of the following 059, 590, 
059, -590. 

Solution— 

Take the two expressions (1) 059 and 

(2) 590. If the second is made from the 
first by removing the cipher, then the 
effect has been to multiply the first by 
ten; for,it has removed each significant 
figure one place to the left. But if the 
first be regarded as made from the sé€e- 
ond by removing the cipher to the left, 
then the second has been divided by ten: 
for each significant figure has been re- 
moved one place to the right. 

Then take the two expressions (1) .959 
and (2) .590. Ifthe second is regarded 
as made from the first by removing the 
cipher to the right, then the effect has 
been to multiply the first by ten; foe 
each significant figure has been removed 
one place to the left. But if the first be 
regarded as made from the second by 
removing the cipher to the left, then the 
effect has been to divide the second by 
ten; for each significant figure has been 
removed one place to the right. 

6. If stock bought at 92 will pay 7% 


on the investment, at what rate should 
it be bought to pay 10%? 


Solution— 

$100 of the stock will cost $92 and will 
earn 7% of $92==$6.44 dividend on stock. 
But this dividend is to be 10% of the 
cost of the stock. 

Then, 10% of the cost=$6.44, 

1% of the cost=$.644, 

And 100% of the cost=$64.40. 

But when $100 of stock is bought for 
$64.40 it is bought at 642% of its par 
value. 

7. If 8 persons eat $40 worth of bread 
in 83 months, when flour is worth $7 a| 
barrel, how many dollars worth will 24 | 
persons eat in 6 months, when flour is 
worth $5 a barrel? 


Solution— 
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goods immediately for $100 cash, i 
money is worth 7% to me, I could make 
this $100 amount to $103.50 in siy 
months. Hence my profit at the endg 
that time would be exactly $3.50, » 
344% of the cost of the goods. 

Again, suppose that I could settle thi 
bill of $100 on the day of purchase at jx 
present worth by true discount, mone 
being worth 7%; the amount of moner 
necessary to make this settlement won) 
be ($100--¢1.035) or $96.62. 

Then $100—$96.62=$3.38, amount ¢ 
profit on the day of purchase and sale, 
which is also a profit of 34% % on the ng 
cost, $96.6183+. Then if money is wor} 
7% to me, this $3.38+ will amount ty 
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If 8 persons eat $40 worth of bread in 
8% months, I person will eat $5 worth of | 
bread in 8? months. ‘ 


I person would eat in I month when 
flour is $7 per barrel. 

24X$7}—$47", value of bread 24 per- 
sons would eat in 1 month when flour is 
$7 per barrel. 

OXF 9% F599, value of bread 24 per- 
sons would eat in 6 months if flour was $7 
per barrel. 

But if flour is only $5 per barrel, the 
cost will be } of $°9%==$61.22, the cost 
as required. 

8. Two dealers sel] the same article for 
the same list price; but one of them 
offers trade discounts of 40%, 15% and 
10%, while the other offers discounts of 
40% and 25%. Which terms are better 
for the purchaser, and how much per 
cent of the list price? 

Solution— 

Trade discounts of 40%, 15% and 10% 
are equivalent toa straight discount of 
54.1%; and trade discounts of 40% and 
25% are equivalent to a straight discount 
of 55%. Hence 55%—54.1%=.9% differ- 
ence in favor of the latter price. 

9. What per cent shall I gain by pur- 
chasing goods on 6 months, and selling 
them immediately for cash at cost, money 
being worth 7%? 


Solution— 


Suppose I buy a bill of goods amount- 
ing to $100 on 6 months time without 





Then a of $5=$7}, value of the bread | of the remaining parts of the two candles 


Then, 


at the rate of 5 inches an hour, we have 


times as long as the lighter one. 


and 13 bushels of wheat for $31.55, 


: trons 
$3.50 in 6 months as before. iecher 
: of nerve fo 
10. Twelve men, working 10 days, §§™ theschoo! 
hours each day, can dig a trench: 40 rods a 
long, 3 feet deep, and 6 feet wide; how MMM take no ch 
long witl it take 15 men, working jo {MM your ment 
hours cach day, to dig a trench 30 tog fm “prerctt 
long, 8 feet deep and 4 feet wide? pod 
Solution— b 
2 of 
By proportion we have the following: be 
15 men: 12 men 
40 rods: 30 rods “NO 
3 feet :8 feet ?:10 days: x 
6 feet: 4 feet Dear Sin 
Io hrs.:8 hrs. a complet 
. eae 1 2X8 0X8X4X8X10__ ye eg 
+ XS Texdoxexexry ors days, Biel form. 
, tary occu 
_I1. Two candles of equal height are phosphite: 
lighted at the same time. One is con “Winchest 
sumed in 4 hours and the other ins geet 
hours ; in what time after lighting will J taken this 
the one be just three times as long as the J my physi: 
otiier? continous! 
end of the 
> ion— ceased its 
Solution . another ci 
Since the length of the candles is not earatic 
dnaterial in the solution of the problem, eet! 
° ve us 
—let 20 inches=length of each candle, with it for 
One candle is consumed at the rate of 5 MR '?s °° 
inches an hour, and the other is con- > as 
. starve the 
sumed at the rate of four inches an hour, J physician 
The first of these candles must havea ag irr 
less diameter than the other and also per day,at 
. which neu 
must have a less weight. The part con- cary a 
: . : bread, W! 
sumed in the case of the lighter candle BB onount of 
is to the part consumed in the case of ont om 
: . e s. dos o10 
the heavier candle in a given time as J whenemp 
5:4 testimony 
ae hope that 
| Let 100%=length of part consumed in carrie 
case of the lighter candle when the ratio  aself-supp 
Thisisa 
yas as ° simply ma 
oe > 03 ers of this 
Then 80%=length of the part con 9 whom we 
sumed in the case of the heavier candle. ais os 
20 inches—1oo%=length of the re alee 
maining part of lighter candle. list of Ver: 
20 inches—80% =length of the remain J h@.*e § 
; A (D 
ing part of heavier candle. of Winch 
Since the second of these two expres JM Liver (Dr. 


: : P ~ . reparatic 
sions is equal to three times the first, we JJ Renwat's 


WINCHI 
933 


ONI 


have, 
3 (20 inches—100 % ) =220 inches— 80%. 
inches—so%. 





60 inches—300% =20 


220% =40 inches, 

I1%=y, of an inch, and 

100 % =18,, inches. 

Since the lighter candle is consumed 


18, inches+5 inches=3,;, the number LAW 
of hours that must elapse after lighting 

i vi is just three 
until the heavier candle is ju 


12. A farmer sold 17 bushels of _ 
get- 


ting 35 cents a bushel more for wheat 
than for barley. Find the price of eacl 
per bushel. 

Solution— 

13X35 cents=$4.55, excess of the cost 
of wheat over the cost of a like amount 





interest, and that I should sell these | at the same price per bushel as the cost 


of barley. : 
$31.55—%4.55=$27, cost of all the gram 


The 
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O Cash, ¥# 
-50 in gy 
it the end ¢ SSRs ae 
> $5.50 ofl] BRAIN FOOD INDISPENSABLE 
ascitell TQ SCHOOL TEACHERS 
rchase at jg 
int, money fH Read our Special and Bona Fide Offer Below 
it Of money fil , r90D for the Brain, Nerves and Blood and NOT 
nent woul ASTIMULANT. POSITIVELY FREE FROM 
OIL, SYRUP, ALCOHOL OR ANY INJUR- 
10US INGREDIENTS. An excellent 
amount 9 preparation for Neurasthenia. 
se an Timely invigoraticn is the surest prevention 
. sale, est disease. Keep al brain a with 
On the ne orus, by wieg inchester’s Hypoph 
ey is of Lime and (Dr. Churchill’s Formu- 
Y 1S worth Py” it will give you Mental Strength, Brain 
amount ty , and Nerve Force and Energy, and make 
you strong and vigorous. 
Teachers as arule do not realize the amount 
ofnerve force it takesto remain continually in 
Io days, 8 the schoo! room for eight or nine months of the 
ach r, and often find themselves in a serious con- 
- 40 rods Tein at the end of the school year. You should 
Wide ; how Mi take no chances—-stop and take an inventory of 
working 1o MM your mental and physical condition. “An ounce 
h 20 of prevention is worth a pound of Cure.” Don’t 
3° rods t until Nervous Prostration stares you in the 
de? fate. 
by Physicians, Seethat the name 
Lowi of Dr. J. F. Churchill is blown in the 
a bottle. 
Moleschott says: 
“NO PHOSPHORUS, NO THOUGHT.”’ 
six IRVINGTON ON-THE-HUDSON, N, Y., 
April 15, 1901. 
Dear Sirs : Nine and a half years ago I suffered 
acomplete nervous break-down followed by 
months of nervous prostration and an aggrava- 
s days, ted form of neryous dyspepsia, from which I 
have never fully recovered, owing to my seden- 
: tary occupation. My physician ordered hypo- 
eight are iM phosphites and I soon foundI could take only 
> is con. f ‘Winchester’s Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda” 


other in asallothers I tried were prepared in a syrup 
: 15 I which my stomach would not accept. I have 
ting will ff taken this excellent remedy asa nerve food, by 
ng as the MH my physician’s order for more than nine years 

continously with but two exceptions. At the 
endof the first year, feeling ,almost restored, I 
ceased its use for six weeks, the result was 
another collapse which confined me to my bed 
androom for weeks, my physician saying the 


les is not prostration was due to the cessation of the Hy- 

roblem, hosphites. Some four years later, during a 

P * le busy pderiod, I neglected to supply myself 

h candle, J with it for “iree weeks, and another break-down 

ate of ¢ was the co-.-equence, less severe, but most pain- 

: ful. Ihave uever tried this experiment since, 

->r is con- MM thinking it better to take this ‘‘Food’”’ than to 

starve the nerves, which can cry so loudly. My 

an hour, J physician aud oculist tell me never to stop it for 

st havea more than five or six days,and thisI do occasion- 

: . ly. Itake the maximum dose, sixteen grains 

and also perday,ata meal when I do not drink coffee, 

which neutralizes it. I feel it to be quite as nec- 

part con- essary a part of my daily diet as meat and 

r candle tetad. When, however, Iam using but a small 

e amount of nerve force, as during my vacations 

e case of when Iam muchin the open air, I reduce the 

. dose to four or eight grains, but always sixteen 

time as whenemployed. I have pleasure in thus —— 
testimony to what has greatly benefited me an 

hope that some other sufferer may be helped 

umed in likewise. From a money point of view, I con- 

f sider it cheaper to take it, for by so doing, I am 

he ratio 9 aself-supporting woman—not a helpless invalid. 
candles Yours truly, ELLA H. JCHNSON, 

. Thisisa special and bona fide offer, and is |: 

simply made to introduce our goods to the read- 

esofthis paper, who are Brain Workers, and 

rt con- whom we know will be greatly benefited by the 

candle useof WINCHESTER’S HyYPpOPHOSPHITES. This 
“ . offer is good only to June ist, 1097. If you wish 

the re- toknow something more about the remedies be- 

fore ordering, kindly send for literature and a 

list of Verified Testimonials. On the receipt of 

remain- $1.00, we will forward you a $1,00 bottle of Hypo- 

hites of Lime and Soda,a soc bottle of Cough 

Cordial (Dr. Warren’s Formula), and a 50c box 

of Winchester’s Family Pills, for the Blood and 

expres (Dr. Van Buren’s Formula). These three 

rst, we preparations are needed in every household, and 


rescribed by physici _ 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, ({st 1858) 


— 80%. 933 Beekman Bldg., New York. 








of the barley. 17 bushels+13 bushels= 
30 bushels. - 

Then ¥, of $27=-90 cents, cost of a 
bushel of barley, and 90 cents+35 cents 
=$1.25, cost of a bushel of wheat. 

13. After losing % of my money I 
earned $12; I then spent % of what I 
had and found I had left $36 less than 
I lost; how much money had I at first? 

Solution— 

Let 12%=—amount of money he had at 
first. 

X% of 12%=9%, amount lost 

12%—9%=3%, amount left. 

3%+$12=—amount he had after earn- 
ing $12. 

% of (3%-+$12)=2%-+48, 
spent. 

(3 %+$12) —(2%+$8)=1 %+$4, amount 
he had left. 

But since this amount was $36 less 
than he lost, we have, 

9%=1%+$44+$36. Then, 

8% =$40 

1%=$5, and 

12%=$60, amount of money he had at 
first. 

14. A can do a job of work in 4o days, 
B in 60 days; after both work 3 days, A 


leaves; when must he return that the 
work may occupy but 30 days? 


amount 


Solution— 

zo=part A can do in a day, and 

gy=part B can do in a day. 

Then 30X—%, part of the work that 
B does. 

Then %=the amount A must do. 

3Xa= # part A does before leaving. 

Then 4%—,;,=}j, part remaining for A 
to do, which will require 17 days. 

Then 27 days—17 days=r1o days, the 
time he can remain away that the work 
may be completed in 30 days. Hence, 
he must return in Io days after leaving. 





15. A agreed to labor for a certain 
time for $60, on the condition that for 
each day he was idle he should forfeit 
$2. Atthe expiration of the time he 
received $30; how many days did he 
labor if he was to receive $2 a day for 
the work? 


Solution— 


$60—$30=$30, amount lost by idleness. 
$2+$2—$4, amount lost by being idle 
one day. 

Then $30+$4=7'4, number of days he 
was idle. 

$60--$2—30 number of days he should 
have worked to earn the $60 without 
being idle. 

Hence 30 days—7% days=22% days, 
time he worked as required. 

16. Thomas Reed bought 6% mining 
stock at 107%, and 4% furnace stock at 


89%, brokerage 4%; if the latter cost 
him $200 more than the former, but 
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89% cents+% cent—g0 cents, the cost 
of one dollar of furnace stock and 4 
cents equals the income received from 
it. .*. the income on the furnace stock 
=,4 of the investment. 

Now since these incomes are egual, 
we have the equation, ;§; of investment 
in mining stock=,4; of the investment 
in furnace stock; ;4, of investment in 
mining stock} of ~—;1, of invest- 
ment in furnace stock ; and }°$ of invest- 
ment in mining stock=108X,;1,—¢ of 
investment in furnace stock ; 

.*. ¢ of investment in furnace stock— 
investment in mining stock expressed in 
terms of furnace stock; $—investment 
in furnace stock. 

§—i=1, difference in investments; but 
$200 equals that difference, 

o%. $2 $200 5 

4=4 X $200=$800, cost of mining stock, 
and 

§=5 X $200=$1000, cost of the furnace 
stock. 

Then $800+$1000=$1800, the 
investment. 


total 


17. I bought two articles for $450 and 
$300, respectively. By selling both at 
the same price, I gained as much per 
cent on the one as I lost on the other. 
Find my gain or loss %. 

Solution— 


When the larger of two unequal num- 
bers is diminished and the smaller in- 
creased until they become egua/, the 
amount of diminution plus the amount 
of increase is always equal to the original 
difference of the numbers. 

Since the 
equal, it follows that the ratio of gain 
and loss in the case, must be the same 
as the ratio of the costs. It is evident 
that I gained on the article that cost the 
least and lost on the one that cost most. 

.*. The gain: the loss ::300: 450 or 2: 3. 
But $450—$300=$150, original difference, 
or the sum of the gain and the loss. .°, 
2 of $150=$60, gain, and ! of $150=$90, 
loss. $90—60=$30, net the 
transaction. $450-+$300=$750, total cost. 
1% of $750=$7.50. $30+$7.50=4. .*. 
4% =rate of loss. 


rates of gain and loss were 


loss by 


Mine. 
By Cornelia Chipman, 
I know a little laddie, 
Had he only been inclined, 
Could have made his home reai happy, 
But he was not always kind, 
And never grew any kinder. 


Though they looked the usual size 
His eyes they were so small 

That he could only see himself, 
And no one eise at all, 
And they grew smaller and smaller. 


When he played with his brother, 
Or other boys they knew, 
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N. E. A. MEETING 
AT LOS ANGELES 


$64.50 from Chicago to 
Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco and return, June 22 
to July 5, account meeting 
of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Los 
Angeles in July, via the 


CHICAGO, 


MILWAUKEE & ST. PAL 
RAILWAY 


Return limit September 15. 
Through service to California, 
and less than three days on 
the way, via the The Overland 
Limited, from Union Station, 
Chicago, 8 p. m. daily. Stand- 
ard and tourist sieepers at 
10.25 p. m. daily. Descriptive 
folders free on request. 





F. A. MILLER, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
CHICAGO 









Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
africe in minimizing the causes 


of decay. Endorsed by thous- 
i ands of Dentists, It is deli- 
m ciously flavored and adelightful 


adjunct to the dental toilet. 
$.25 a tube at the best stores, 
m avoid substitutes. A sample 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 
DENTACURA CO., 

216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 


f\\) THIS $ loge 

GENUINE STONE 

4K SOLID GOLD 
NG OR PIN 


Genuine Beryl from our own California mines. 
Pure white, sparkling, diamond cut, set in Mk solid 
gold Tiffany setting, worth $l0at retail, Given free 
to our stockholders. The ring or pin costs you 
nothing if you will agree to show it and tell your 
friends that you are a part owner of the mine that 
produced it, and which holds fabulous riches. 

Send $1.00 per share for five or more shures (not 








leas), and we will mail you the stock and ring, or 


pin, prepaid, The ring or pin alone is worth twice 
what you pay—you run no risk. Order at once or 
for information. Money back if not satis- 


CALIFORNIA GEM MINING CO, 
4244 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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—$0%. i ez : i : A fulwoman, In order to take well you must have 
yielded the same income, what did he He always wanted everything, form, If you lack it or wish to Improve yours 
ONE HUNDRED |’ So both his hands soon grew, write we fr free information and well teach you 
Solution— And they grew larger and larger. little care and patience. Look at our beautiful 
copies of a letter piece of n 3 " women; do you wonder they aresonght after and 
music, drawing, or any writ- $1 07 %xX% cent=$1 .08, cost of one He kept his toys about him, made much of? Would you ame me cnene Seneee 
ing can be made on a Lawton peeled pert a ar arent Shouting if they touched one, alg aegis emacs By lands eectbctan ga 
— ce cau be een dollar of mining stock, hr , ‘*You mustn’t take any of those; & oped in woman's best charms and take your 
ig: : . ate _j eivec rom it. am Renney A . ‘e- ,1? rightful place in society. Surprise your friends 
» have Send for circulars and samples equals the income rec che Do leave my things alone!”’ with a rotund figure in afew weeks. Particulars in 
- of work, jnm wanted. the income from the mining stock—,;‘, Till the A/ys grew to be Miser. a plain wrapper. 
30 Vi » New York. P . . : 
re LAWTON & CO., 3§ Stbieen eisage, of the investment. — Selected. DeReux Company, Elmira, N. Y. 
ghting 
t three 















NEVER SLIPS 


barley nor TEARS 


get- 
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GEORGE FROST CO.,Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 


‘ee 
















, Mer. 25c. Bilk 50c. 
re receipt of price. 





ASK YOUR DEALER ror 


AND INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


LOOK 


CUSHION 


HOSE BUTTON 
SU PPORTER 
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FOR THE NAME 
ON EVERY LOOP 
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HAIR ON 
FACE 
NECK ¢ 


AND 


NS TANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOS 
DELIC Rife 


N POUNDING, an incompiete mixture 
] was accidentally s illed on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was Sempletely ra removed, 
We named tl.e new discovery M It is - 
solately harmless, but works sure results. Ap 
fora few minutes and the hair disappears as 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the growth be sity 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as the beard or growthon moles,may require 
two or or more applications,and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 
afterward. odene supersedes electrol sis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mall, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed) on 
receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your fuil ad- 
dress written plainly. Postage stamps taken. LOCAL AND GEN- 
ERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Modene Manufacturing Co., Dept. 542 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bvery Bottle Guaranteed, 
We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 











(MEFORMITIESS 


SEND FOR 
THIS 
BOOK 

IT’S FREE 


It tells of an experience of over 30 years In 
the treatment of Deformitiesand Paralysis. 

It tells what has been doneand what can 
be done ina Sanitarium properly equipped 
and devoted exclusively ta the treatment of J 
Club Feet, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, 
Hip Diseases, Crippled and Deformed Joints 
and Limbs, Infantile Paralysis, ete, 

It tells how the above conditions can be ff 
corrected without surgical operations, plaster 
paris applications or painful treatment of 
any kind. Ask for it 


THE L. C. McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
3100 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 





Makes Most Wrinkles 
Disappear in a Night 


No face massage, no steaming, no masks or 
rollers, nothing to inject, but a marvelous, simple 
discovery that drives most deep-seated wrinkles 
away IN EIGHT HOURS BY THE CLOCK 


I FOOLED THEM ALL 


and took my own wrinkles out by my discovery 
after massage and beauty doctors had failed. 
My face is now as free from wrinkles as when I 
was eighteen. I will tell you my secret and give 
you full information if you will agree not to reveal 
it under forfeiture. For further particulars 
address HARRIET T. META, Suite 213, Syracuse, 
MN. X, 





MUSICAL HANDBOOK FREE 


—, Write us what musical instrument you are 
interested in and we will send you a copy. 
Contains illustrations, descriptions and 
the lowest prices on 25,000 instruments 
and supplies of artistic musical quality. 
Also much valuable information. Our 
name for 44 years the standard. 
Pianos, Violins, Mandolins, 
Band Iostruments, Talking 
Everything known in music is sold by us. 
Write today. World's Largest Music House 


Lyon & Healy, 69 Adams St., Chicago 





Por polishing Gold, Sliver, Pisted-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, ete 
Works quick and easy cope ite lustre. It does not deteriorate. Beta 
— 18 years. Sounce boy paste, 30 cents. Bold by Dealers and Agents 


Ask or write for free samp 
GEO, W. HOFFMAN, "295 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Beauty and Health for Teachers 


Triune Beauty Culture 
By Stella Stuart 


The woes of woman in her pathetic 
search for health and beauty appeal to 
me with irresistible force. She is so 
blinded by custom, bound by prejudice 
and hampered by conventionality that 
she fails to grasp the simple and incon- 
trovertible fact that the fountain of 
hygienic beauty (no other is worth con- 
sideration) lies within. 

Lasting beauty is an evolution, not an 
acquisition. Age is not so much the 
accumulation of waste matter in the 
system. Disease is the absence of 
physical harmony, due to the infraction 
of Nature’s laws. 

Age is the bane of earth existing—the 
haunting wraith of past ignorance. 
Strong men, at the zenith of mental 
power, succumb to its chill touch and 
totter, benumbed and paralyzed, to their 
graves. 

Beautiful women shrink affrighted at 
Time’s footprints and strive with puny 
weapons to vanquish so formidable a foe ; 
then seiasaathe yield to what they 
believe inevitable defeat. 

Senility is the error of past centuries, 
Age is self-inflicted. It is racial auto- 
suggestion. Every wrinkle is self-im- 
every furrow, a_ penciled 
thought; every pain, 
every disease, a mental carving. 

If disease and decay are fundamental 
necessities, why this universal, instinc- 
tive protest? Physiologists claim that 
the skin may last nine hundred years, 
the stomach and heart three hundred, the 
liver should work four hundred, and the 
lungs at least fifteen hundred years, 
under proper conditions. The meta- 
physicians maintain that the mind is the 
real man and has absolute power to repair 
degenerative tissues and build up living 
cells. If this be true, then is not death 
at fewer than one hundred years any- 
thing less than suicidal, and faded 
beauty at forty or fifty a grevious error? 

Woman’s reiterant ‘‘Why?’’ is an 
intuitive protest against physical decay. 
Instinctively she recognizes health and 
beauty as her birthright. Ages past have 
failed to silence that voice. The coming, 
nay, the present age is rapidly bringing 
solution. Woman is fast arising from the 
slough of despond and the rut of tradition 
and rending the veil of ignorance, is 
learning to look within herself for the 
mainspring of forces which shall dispel 
disease, ugliness and decay 

Society and Nature are at variance. 
Society is Nature’s devil—its evil oppos- 
ing force. Not the _ social instinct 
which binds humanity together with a 
common love and interest, but the arti- 
ficial, hollow bond—a thing of late 
hours, midnight revels, disordered 
stomachs and befuddled brains. 

‘‘Men dig their graves with mer 
teeth,’’ and women bury their beauty a 
the festive board. Life as it exists tod: tng 
especially in large cities, is extremely 
artificial. Children are beautiful and 
healthy, as a rule, until their minds and 
bodies are cramped or perverted by 
wrong thinking and wrong living. This 
comes earlier or later according to the 
mother wisdom. The babe’s first colicky 
ery is natural rebellicn at overfeeding. 


A little food or a little soothing syrup | 


will hush her. From that time drugs 
and gluttony go hand in hand. A 
generation of educated motherhood would 
go far to stamp out disease. It is com- 
puted that one-fourth of all children 
born, die before they reach their seventh 
year. Hardly more than one in ten 


| thousand lives one hundred years. 


The stomach is an important factor in 
health and beauty culture. Every morsel 
put into the mouth enhances or destroys 
the strength and beauty of the body. 
Every ill-selected, unwholesome, indi- 
gestible repast writes an open letter upon 
the person of sallowness, pimples, 
wrinkles, obesity or decay. It does not 
take many of these letters to spell age! 

As civilization becomes more refined 
and complex, the differentiations of 
disease alarmingly increase, apparently, 
until it is remembered that this is but a 
matter of medical nomenclature. These 
formidable terms should not be allowed 


a pictured error; | 





} one wills. 





but one disease, and that is the lack of 
harmony—health. When an organ is 
clogged by a deposit of effete, noxious 
matter so that it is unable to perform its 
functions properly, what matters its 
name? All disease may be traced to un- 
eliminated poison. The obvious cure is 
a fasting and a flushing. In other words, 
cut off the supply and cast off the refuse. 
This is so simple, logical and effective 
that it is a cause for wonder that a 
ponderous, complex and experimental 
system of drug therapeutics ever had 
cause for existence. The inherent vital 
forces of Nature are ever beneficently at 
work to reconstruct the body. So long 
as man worships the fetish of the drug 
store and believes that health is bought 
by the bottle and rejuvenation by the 
pellet, just so long will the all-powerful 
forces within be held in abeyance. As 
fast as he awakens to the truth that 
healing comes from within and not from 
without will mau spurn these futile and 
adventitious aids to health. 

Aside from bad food there is another 
factor which is provocative of bodily 
discord, and that is bad air. The quality 
and quantity of air which apparently 
satisfies intelligent people is a cause for 
wonder. Normal, unconscious breathing 
sustains life, but not in its fullest sense, 
for it does not expand the lungs nor 
oxygenate the blood. Deep breathing 
has ‘to be tauglit as a fine art, so far has 
civilization asphyxiated us. The ma- 
jority of people are half alive, for they 
but half breathe. The more air one 
breathes the less food one desires. The 
body may be healthfully nourished upon 
a plentiful supply of pure air with less 
than half the food required when one 
breathes meagrely. 

Through these two avenues, the mouth 
and the nose, enter hea!th or disease, as 
There is a third inlet, ‘and 
that is the mind. The body is not only 
the product of vitalizing or devitalizing 
food and air constitutents, but it is the 
incarnation of the prevalent thought. 

To adjure bad food, bad air, 
thought constitutes Triune 
Beauty Culture. 

The mass of 
the objective. 
themselves for help from disease and de- 
cay. These are they who are governed 
by the evidence of the senses only. 
ot the objective mind, which 
five senses for its explorations into the 
varied fields of knowledge, lies the sub- 
conscious mind—all-knowing, never- 
sleeping, all powerful. This rules and 
reconstructs the body. It is the force be- 
hind Nature. The sense world, 
by its five narrow confines, is buta pigmy 
creation compared to 
force which lies behind it. 
the real man, of which his sinful, 


mankind lives wholly in 


Here dwelis 
sickly, 


unbeautiful physical presentment is but | 


a caricature. 

This subliminal self lies covered be- 
neath the errors of the objective mind. 
Dig beneath the sensual ruins 
real man, perfect in health and resplen- 
dent in beauty, stands revealed. He is 
not the man who begins in protoplasm 
and ends in dirt! Disease and decay are 
of human origin—the temporal 
tasms of material existence. 
and necessary they seem to 
perceptions. 

Sin and sickness are 
Sickness is the scar of sin. 
thought registers itself upon 
Its hidden repetition, 


synonymous. 


the body. 


in the bodily secretions. An ill-regulated 
mind fills the system full of toxins. 
Every fit of anger, every hour of worry, 
every malevolent thought is a boomerang 
with which we wound ourselves. These 
are physiological, not alone metaphysi- 
cal, facts. 

To recapitulate: Hygienic beauty cul- 
ture is ofa triaune nature, embracing 
physical, mental and spiritual unfold- 
ment, and the three avenues which lead 
to perennial youth, health and beauty 


are pure food, pure air and pure thoughts. | 


How these agents may be used in success- 
ful beauty culture will be shown in fu- 


any prominence in the mind, There is | ture papers.—/vom Health Culture. 





f | nothing to learn now about your case ; 
Hence men search outside | 
| know. 

| serious your case, 


Back | 


, | optic nerve disease, sore or watery eyes, % 
uses the 


bounded | 
| 11. K. Miles of Rockwell, 


the vast creative | 


and the | 


phan- | 
Very real 
sense-bound 
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Every evil | 


even if it finds no | 
vent in action, means a chemical change 
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Your Eye and 
Children’s Eyes 


I Show You in a Set of Illustrated Eye 
and Ear Books Absolutely Free How 
To Cure Any Eye or Ear Trouble 
At Home Without 
The Knife. 


Send for my free set of Eye and Ear Books Today 


I tell you in plain language in my highly illustrateg 
Eye and Ear Books what doctors rarely tell their 
patients but what they ought to know. 

You, especially, as a teacher, should know theg 
things, not only so you can cure your own eye, or eg 
troubles, if you have any, but also to prevent ang 
cure these troubles among the boys and giris at schooj, 

In my Eye and Ear Books I tell you how to cup 
any eye or ear trouble to stay cured, without the 


knife, right in your own home, without having to go 


| to any doctor and without any trouble whatever. 


These Eye and Ear Books are finely illustrated and 
of high quality, WORTH 81.00, We send them to you 


| free for the asking, absolutely free, 


bad | 
Health and | 


Even one of these books may be worth to you the 
price of your precious sight or hearing, or that of one 
of your boy or girl charges in the school-room. Once 
your sight or hearing is gone, your usefulness and 
means of revenue is gone. It costs you alsolutely 
What the doe- 
tor never told you and what you ought aud want to 


No matter how long you have been suffering or how 
whether cataract, failing eyesight, 
‘ums, eye 
strain from over-reading, or deafness, discharsing 
ears, buzzing, singing, head noises, or any other eye 
or ear trouble. 

Many of my patients have thrown their 
away in a week, 

I cured Miss Catherine Thesing of Richmond, Ind., 


glasses 


| of paralysis of the optic nerve in a few weeks’ time, 


I cured the daughter of Mr. 
Iowa, in two months, of 
hemorrhage of the retina, pronounced incurable. 

And [ have cured hundreds of other men, women 
and children. I sent them my books. They pointed 
out the way. I want to send you these books free. I 
want to save your sight or hearing. 

Cut out the coupon below to-day, for free | 
Ear books, and mail to-day to Dr. Oren Oneal, 1052 
North American Bldg., Chicago, IL. 


She had it nine years. 


tye and 





FREE BOOK COUPON 


Dr. Oren Oneal, 

1052 North American Bldg., 
Chicago, IIL 
absolutely free 
treatment plat 
Books, prools 


Send me at once, 
charges, your complete 
lustrated Kye and Ear 
cures, etc. 


WWAMMMC)..cccccccccccccccccccccess cccccc coves cosenscosees 
Address. 


My feye trouble i is: 
lear) 














“SLENDER... . 
WOMEN 


Wear the HIP FORM HEALTH SKIRT 


The Famous Padded Petticoat 


The Hip-Form Health Skirt is taking the f Te fa 
ion a d by storm, Improves, roundsout 
slenderest form, giving anideally perfect 

Send for our free Booklet to-day. 


. MURRAY & CO. Manutactore? 
7m oF A. 9% Bank St., Phila., a. 


















MOONLIGHT AND MUSIC| 


| The Shining Orb of the Night and Meledious Strains from 
Sweet Orebestrae Make Summer a Coatinusus 


Are not thrilled with music, sweet 
tender” musle, on a beautiful moonlight 


rated Eye 
lothing in this world so arouses the |- 
ee How poetic fancies of men and women and noth- 
ouble ing makes them so joyful as a combination 
of moonlight and music. 
I want to tell zee here how you may have 
oe agente the — tender mus! . 
tagtime as well on every moon 
t this summer right on your owa lawn 
or your own porch and it will cost hee al- 
most nothing compared with the pleasur? 
ooks Today that will be yours. 
Joy for the Night : 
know of no better way to epend the 
| ae pe evenings of summer than by listen 
D; 


y illustrate to the wonderful music of a genuine 
ly tell their Edison new style 1907 model phonograph, 
and for this reason 1 am glad to be able to 

know t pace on this pase full details of the great 
‘ hese FREE TRIA and easy-payment offer 

n eye, OF ear which is being made to every reader of 

yrevent and this paper by the Edison Phonograph 

ris at school, tributors of Chicago. 

OW tO cure _ 


vithout the 











The editor of this paper is impressed br 
the fact that the new style 1907 model Edi- 
son phonograph is a truly wonderful 
machine. it does such a great variety of 
marvelous things—things almost beyond be- 
Nef. The new style 1907 Edison phonograph 

so far superior to the old style scratch- 
ing imitations that you cannot imagine how 
sweet Is the music from this marvelous new 
instrument._ Don't form your opinion of the 
new style Edison by the scratchy, rasping 
machines you may have heard at public 
entertainments. 

r) Whole Summer of Pleasure 
ing to go Think of the joy that will be yours during 
oon the entire summer if you get an Edison 
a , phonograph now on the easy-payment, free- 
rated and rial offer made on this page. I want you 
em to you to read all about this marvelous offer be- 
cause I want you to have at your command 
to vou the the means of the greatest entertainment 
. you can imagine. very afternoon, every 

; evening, every Sunday you may have In your 

m. Once own house, on the porch or on the lawn, 

Iness and She sweet toned Edison playing the finest 


absolutely epera selections, the greatest band and 
t the doe orchestra pieces, the st vocal music, 
\ wants amusing recitations and comic songs. The TRADE MARK 
a ee Edison gives you anything you like. You 
may have a band concert any time you ° 
ng or how wish and any time you desire. Think of 


- evesight, what this means. our home and your 


lat of one 





sieeve. daa lawn will then be as popular as are the 

im eve 

scharsing Food coeeette take place ehts when | | Every responsible person is invited to a Free Trial of the new style improved 1907 model genuine Edi- 

other eye Suppose you want an evening concert to | J 80n phonograph. e trial means free trial. You pay us nothing—not one cent—no 0. O. D. either. You take 
please the widest kind of taste. You get || the instrument to your home and play all the beautiful Edison records—stirring band and orchestra records, the 

ir glasses up something like this: most laughable comic recitations, the latest songs, und up-to-the-minute hits. Let your family and friends hear 
BS oe eee dey » Lawn Concert ||| the machine laugh—sing—talk—play. Then decide.—/f you want to, you may return outfit at our expense—But— 

ond, Ind. “Dearie”. ss... 0. “enor Solo | | If you are more than pleased, if you decide to keep this king of entertainers 

ag 2432 ‘Man Behind the Gun," march. -... . Band —and we know you will—you have the choice of sending cash in full ahead ds aan ddl 

pBrcches, 8058 “In thé Shade of the Oid Apple Tree,’ Voeat || for the outfit or paying on the easiest possible payments—and the outfit | m2 fcai oper ts sual as represented. 

op 4004 “Laughing Song’’............sseeees Comte | | bought on time costs you as /ittle as if you paid cash in full. 

mia . 1575 ‘‘Sweetest Story Ever Told’... ... .Song 

1, women a ‘Annie Laurie’... ....... Male Quartette 


8804 *“Thoroughbred, ‘two-step... . Ban 

; 644 “Titl's renade’’. i. Orchestra 
Eye and Read What the Editor Says 

neal, 1052 The editor advises you to take advantage of 


can get an Edison for free trial. and may pay 


for it either in cash or the smallest monthly cash in full or pay on our easiest terms. Sure already the rock-bottom prices, 
——— payments. The Edison catalogue of plionographs, | § prising rock-bottom prices on the finest im- below which nobody ts allowed to sell, 

the catalogue of 15,000 records and the great Foonra i Edison outfits—ONE-THIAD AND we must state once more, that a 

Edison ter are all furnished free. You better THE PRICE OF INFERIOR IMITATIONS, discount is simply impossible. 

order them at once. Don't take the time to This ts a business proposition for business. 








t_in a letter and matt get the Edison catalogs frev prepaid. 


EDISON CATALOGS FREE 


Sign this coupon und get the great Edison catalogs, the 
rg phonographs showing every style qf Edison 

machines and the catalogs of 15,000 Edison'records; 
also the magnificent circular of our new 1907 model 
Edison outfit No. 5. You will be surprised at the 
rock-bottom prices on the finest kind of talking 
machines. Get ald these catalogs free, pre- 
paid, and select the machine you want to 
try on free trial offer. Every responsible 
reader of this paper should sign this 
coupon. You need not bother with a 
letter, Just write your name and 

address plainly on the coupon and 
oS mailin an envelope. Sign coupon NOW. 
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220: 
y pointed 0143 “Courtship of Barney and Eileen.” . now buys @ gen- 
sire, [ME TL game captteeescse ean. “+ Recitation © a on Se seve nOaee 
including one dozen hichly finished gen- 
uine Edison records. The finest improv- 
ed 13907 model Edisonontfitonly3.50a 4 
y 


» month. And at ROCK BOTTOM PRICE, 
the great offer made here today. Remember you cn tniineraehainer ane cond tie 


write a letter. Merely sign the coupon at the like people. Every honest, responsible person 
bottom of the page. cut or tear it out and place is invited to a free trial. Sin the coupon and 

















pe ‘set COLE! AE: 


t the ha: M rty with the jo: children and the parents applaud at the sight of the young merry makers dancing around the pole, all 

LOOK ore cutonton the. creek music of coy Edison The leon OR: tertainers, 

Summer or winter its voice carries happiness and content. If you bave heard only the old-style machines or the rasping, scratching imitation machines pease 

at country fairs and the like you cannot imagine what ipisyeere of good cheer, what endless entertainment the new improved genuine Edison a re 
ive all of your family. what Mr. Edison says. below Edison P 

be bought, ifacceptable, either for cash or On the easiest monthly 


rapb be’ indeed been rightly called the king of en’ 





bow every responsible person can get 6 on FREE 
payments. 
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MR. EDISON 


@ 1 Want to See a Phonograph in 


Says. Every American Home.” 7c Gime 


For the phonograph, as the reader may know, is the wizard’s hobby. 
‘Ais telephone and telegraph inventions-have passed into the hands 
of big stock companies, but the phonograph remains Mr. Edison’s 
own. He has worked over it continuously so that today the mew 
improved 1907 model genuine Edison Phonograph is 4 
perfect musical instrument. You cannot realize its superiority 
until you have heard it and tried it yourself in your own home. 


FREE TRIAL 


















For Cash in Full 


So many cash buyers are sending for a free 
trial of our new 1907 model Edison that we 
are asked continuously what discount 
we can allow for cash, But as the 
prices for which we sell on time are 







Ecison outfit 
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GET THE MACHINE ON 
FREE TRIAL ANYWAY: 
later you can decided wheth- 
er you want to send cash in 
full or whether you prefer the 
easy payment plan, making 
the payments so very easy 

that you can hardly feel 

the monthly expenses. 


Mo Money Down—No C. 0. D, 
THE GREAT EDISON 
OUTFIT No. 6 
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sell 8 and get 
i inclose 5c 


Senton Approval. Send No Money, 


$ 

WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. short 
= stem fine human hairswitch to match. 


postage. 
book showing latest style of hair 
high (rade vwitthes, poms - oto, 
Anna 18, 


1.50 
SWITCh 


If you 
find it s big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
Switch free. Extra esa 

Free beauty 
ng—ales 






accommodated if they send one dollar. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Sometime during the autumn of 1903 I saw in 





Pia a pin at once, 


TEDDY BEAR STICK PINS 
Free to Girls and Boys 


our “Royal” Hat Cleaner, 
ever saw andali the rage. 
particulars or send 15 cents and we'll mail 


packages 


iske-Towne Co., Dept. E-T, Hyde Park, Mass. 


who sell a few 
of 
Cutest pins you 
Send posta! for 


an educational journal that A. J. Gualt, author 
of “Forty Years Ago,” had recently died at 
Clinton, Iowa. Surely such a poem should not 
be anonymous. C. R. C., Cleves, Ohio. 
_In the ‘‘Index to Poetry and Reciia- 
tions,’’ a work containing over 30,000 
titles of poems with names of authors, 








children's garments. Ribbon cannot twist. 
or silver, we will send you « pair (two sizes) of 
eled Favorite Ribbon Beaders. 
make $20. a week—Every woman buys one. 


FAVORITE RIBBON BEADER 
With it you can quickly thread any ribbon through women’s or 
For 10 cents, sta 


AGENTS WANTED—Good ones 
3. WEHLE & ©O., Dept, ©, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 







mpe 
handsome!y nick- 










‘*Forty Years Ago’’ is entered as ‘‘anony- 
|} mous.’’ The answer in the Normal In- 

structor for March was based on that 
| Statement, supposed to be correct. 

1. Which is the higher ocean on the coasts of 
Mexico, the Pacific or the Atlantic? When the 
canal is cut will the water flow from the Atlantic 


to the Pacific or the other way? 2. Where are the 
waters of the Pacific and Atlantic divided from 





SUPPLIES, 


ELECTRIC 


NOVELTIES. 
Free. If it’s Electric we have it. OHTO ELECTRIC 
WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Headquarters for Electric Toys, Fan Motors, Dyna- 
mos, Books, Gas Engines, We Undersell All. Want Agents, 


TELEPHONES 
of 200 


Catalog 


The World’s 


the other oceans and fromeach other? 3. Where 
is Gull Cliff,Grand Manan? 4. In the “Advanced 
Modern English Grammar,” B & H, we have the 
question: “Mention something which you can 
neither see, hear, smell, feel nor taste.” There is 
a little discussion about the latter question and 





we refer to you for the decision. Inman, S. C. 
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Hotel Cumberland 


S. W. Cor. 
Broadway 
at 54th St. 


NEW, MODERN 
and 
ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 
Close to 6th Ave. 
“L™ and Sub- 
way, and all sur- 

car lines. 

ransient rates 

$2.50 with bath, 
and up. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Kept by an old School Teacher— 


HARRY P. STIMSON, 


Formerly of Hotel Imperial. 











FFERS rates for roo 
0 and cold water of $1 


Offers weekly rates on 


private bath $14 to $22. 


perance hotel. 









COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 
OPPOSITE STATE HOUSE 
BOSTON, - - - - MASS. 


ms with hot 
per day and 


up ; rooms with private bath $1.50 
per day and up; suites of two rooms 
and private bath $3 per day and up. 


rooms with 


hot and cold water and shower baths of 
$6 to $9; rooms with private bath 
$9 to $12; suites of two rooms and 


The Com- 


monwealth Hotel is strickly a tem- 


F. CRAFTS, Manager 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


1. Neither ocean is higher than the 
other; both are at ‘‘sea level.’’? How- 
ever, at Panama, the Pacific end of the 
Panama canal, which is the canal we sup- 
pose our correspondent refers to, al- 
though far south of Mexico, the tide 
rises some twenty feet, whereas at Colon, 
the Atlantic end, it rises only abont three 
| feet. So even a ‘‘sea-level’’ canal had 
| been builta ‘‘tidal lock’’ would have 
| been necessary to prevent a current and 
| constantl changing level of water in 
| the canal. 2. There are no fixed boun- 

Those generally 





| daries to the oceans. 
accepted should be found in any good 
| geography. 3. Grand Manan is an island 
| belonging to New Brunswick, Canada, 
| at the entrance to Passamaquoddy Bay. 
|Gull Cliff must be on its coast. 4. 
| Faith, hope, trath, education, honor, 
| etc., anything that we may perceive by 
| the mind though not by the bodily 
senses—would be an example in this 
case. All names of such things are ab- 
stract nouns. 





1. Please vy me who is meant by “another 
guest’’ is the following lines, taken from “Snow 
Bound” :— 

“Another guest that winter night 

Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light 

Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 

The honeyed music of her tongue’’— etc. 

2, What is meant by the “Writ of Habeas 
Corpus.”” L. M. K. 

The reference is to Harriet Livermore, 
daughter of Judge Livermore of New 
Hampshire, as Whittier himself explains 
in a preface to the poem. 2. A written 
summons to bring a person before a 
court or judge, especially intended to 

rotect the right of personal liberty by 
inquiring into the cause of detention or 
imprisonment; also used to bring a 
prisoner into court to testify in a trial. 


What was the Milan Decree ?—A Subscriber. 


A decree issued by Napoleon, Decem- 
ber 1807, commanding the seizure of any 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received. A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 

















This was during the commercial war be- 
tween England and France, during which 
England issued certain ‘‘orders,’’ aimed 
at suppressing the maritime commerce 
of France and her allies, and Napoleon 
followed by retaliatory and more severe 
‘*decrees’’ (the Berlin, Milan and Ram- 
bouillet Decrees.) So far as these two 
powers could enforce their commands, it 
was neutral commerce, and mainly 
American commerce, that suffered, yet 
American shipping was not driven from 
the sea. 

1. Give the name of the canal and rivers b 
which the state of Wisconsin can be crossed. | 
Is this sentence .correct? If so, please explaiu 
its meaning :—“The boy becomes the man.” 3. 
How does the first sentence in the following pair 
differ in meaning from the second? Thesoldiers 
are careful with their guns. They load their 
guns carefully. W.B.G.—A Subscriber. 

_I. Near Portage, the waters of the Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers occasionally com- 
mingle. The two are connected by a 
canal at an elevation of 171 feet above 
the Mississippi, and 195 above Green 
Bay. Name of canal is not given in the 
description. 2. It is correct in one 
sense which is exemplified in Words- 
worth's line, ‘'The child is father of the 
man,’’—meaning, as the boy is, or the 
child, so will the man be which he be- 
comes. In a more general sense, **The 
boy becomes a man’’—meaning in this 
case that the boy attains manhood. 3. 
The first means that the soldiers are care- 
ful in the entire use of their guns; the 
second merely states that they are care- 
ful in loading. 

1. Who was Blennerhasset, and what had he 
to do with Burr’s scheme? 2. How did Cleve- 
land get its name? 3. What was the ‘“Fire- 
lands?” 4. How much of the old Constitution 
remains in the vessel now to be seen? 5. What 
is the process by which a patent issecured? 6. 
What were some of Jefferson’s expressions about 
slavery? 7. What was the occasion of the Web- 
ster-Hayne debate? 8 When was slavery abol- 
ished by England? 9. What American satire 
was written against annexation? 10, What was 
the Bear Flag expedition? 11. What was the 
Aroostook War? 12. What useis now made of 
the old senate chamber in the Capitol? 13. 
What became of the Creek Indians? 14. What 
were the termsin which the Holy Alliance an- 
nounced its purpose? 15. How does the Amer- 
ican tonnage on the Great Lakes compare with 
the American tonnage on the ocean?—A Sub- 
scriber, Conn. 

1. Harman Blennerhasset was an Irish 
gentleman of wealth and culture who 
had a beautiful home on an island in the 
Ohio river which he allowed to become 
the rendezvous and center of Burr's 
scheme to set up an empife in the South- 
west. 2. It was named from Gen. Moses 
Cleveland, by whom the city was laid 
out in 1796. 3. In 1792 by act of its 
Legislature, Connecticut gave the western 
end of the Reserve, a half million acres, 
to the inhabitants of New London and 
other Connecticut towns whose property 
had been destroyed by British raids dur- 





vessel] that submitted to British ‘‘ orders. os 


ing the Revolution. Called also the 








vacation. 











We Want a Live Agent in Every County 


To Represent 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 


TEACHERS WORLD, 
PRIMARY PLANS, 


At Institutes and Summer Schools. Here is an opportunity for men and women 
who can do successful work to secure profitable employment during the summer 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 


June 190} 
— Coming to Los Angeles ? — 


Send address on postal for maps and pano. 
ramic views, We are part owners of five pj 
tracts with oranges, lemons and other fruit. 
Why not make an investment that will pay 
your expenses? Some lots $50.00 down, $10.09 
per month, IMPORTANT—We will accept 
this ad as $25.00 on first payment on any of 
our lots purchased by a member of the N.E.4, 
Let us show you our property. 


bee ©. H. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
915 Union Trust Bidg., Los Angeles, 
(Members of L. A. Realty Board] 
























ARE YOU COMING TO 


CALIFORNIA ? 


If so, clip this out as it will appear but once, 
Would you like to own a suburban home on the 
4 Street Car line near Los Angeles where you can 
easily make a handsome living from the sale 
of fruits, berries, flowers or poultry products? 
We will show = the property when you are 
here forthe N. E. A. convention, but write us 
to-day for our free booklet about Mission View 
Acres. It contains beautiful illustrations and 
ee information about Southern Cali- 
‘orn 


CHAS. L. HUBBARD & CO. 
Laughlin Bidg., Los Angeles, California. 














HOTEL 
TTOURAINE 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Park 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

A modem, Oi sie and convenient 
stopping place, every accommo- || 
i bir Ge Gealee all ploeeen of | 
transient guests. 250 rooms with baths. || 
Service, a la carte, table d’hote. Music || 
every evening. 
C. N. Owen, Proprietor. 






































HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON 


se 29th to 30th Streets Just East of 


eee 5th Ave. To remain a Woman's 
j Hotel Exclusively. 
1 Block from 28th St. Subway. 


Cross-town cars pass the door. 
Over 400 Rooms Absolutely Fireproo 
Rates $1.00 per Day and Up 
Restaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen 
: 3 Convenient to Shopping and The- 
atre District. 
Caters especially to Women traveling 
or visiting New York alone. 
SEND FUR BOOKLET 


ALSO 
HOTEL WESTMINSTER 
16th Street and Irving Place, New York 
One Block East of Broadway 
A HOMELIKE HOTEL IN A QUIET LOCATION 
European Plan $1.00 up American Plan $3.00 up 
A. W. EAGER 

















Remodelied, Handsomely Furnished, 
New Throughout 


THE ALBANY 


4ist Street and Broadway 
New York 








ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
In the heart of the city. 
ms. Bath Rooms. 
pean Plan, Cuisine Unexcelled. 
Gentlemen's Cafe, Ladies’ Restaurant and 
oorish Room. Popular Prices. 
Plenty of lite—but home like. , 
Single Room and Suites With and Without Bath. 




















ROBERT P. 
Meet me at the College Inn, under The Albany, 

















New York's ng +. place to 
eat, drink be merry. Music. 
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“Fire Sufferers’ Land.’’ 4. Probably a 
small amount, since the vessel has 
pad its third rebuilding. 5. Application 
for patent must be made in writing to 
the Commissioner of Patents, under cer- 
tain prescribed regulations as to descrip- 
tion of invention, drawings, model, etc. ; 
with payment in advance of the fees re- 
quired, which are for each application, 
for the issue and for the reissue of pat- 
ents, for certified copies and uncertified, 
for recording assignments and agree- 
ments, and for examining and register- 
ing trade-marks. 6. (Answered in 
Normal Instructor, November, 1906.) 7. 
It was occasioned by a resolution restrict- 
jng the sale of public lands, The land 
mestion being connected with the tariff 
in a Southern point of view, and South 
Carolina having already taken steps 
toward nullifying the protective tariff 
laws, Senator Hayne (January 1830) 
made this resolution the occasion of an 
emplatic speech on the theory and 
unds of nullification, to which Web- 
ster replied in his‘‘ greatest constitutional 
speech.’ 8. In 1807. 9. The ‘‘Biglow 
Papers,’? by James Russell Lowell, 
mainly directed against slavery and the 
Mexican War. 10. In 1846, a number of 
settlers in California set up a movement 
for independence and tried to establish a 
vernment, wlich was known as the 
“Bear Flag Republic.’’ 11. In 1837-39, 
the unsettled boundary between Maine 
and New Brunswick (afterward adjusted 
by the Ashburton Treaty) nearly led to 
active hostilities on the Aroostook river, 
known as the ‘‘Aroostook War.’’ 12. 
Now used as the Supreme Court Room. 
13. In 1832, they agreed to remove to 
the Indian Territory, where, under the 
name of '‘Creek Nation,’’ and number- 
ing 16,000 citizens, they have an inde- 
pendent government similar to that of 
the Cherokees. 14. Russia, Austria and 
Prussia, combined as The Holy Alliance 
(1815) agreed ‘‘to regulate their conduct 
by the precepts of the Gospel;’’ and 
also, it is said, ‘‘to aid each other in 
suppressing the principles of liberty 
aroused by the French Revolution.’’ 15. 
Except the vessels of one particular 
steamship line, the average toinage of 
the lake vessels exceeds that of all other 
American craft. 


(a) “They commenced plowing yesterday.” 
(b) “‘To make a long story short, the company 
broke up and returned to the more important 
concerns of the election.” Please analyze and 
give full explanation of the above sentences.- A 
Subscriber, Kentucky. 





(a) Subject ‘‘They;’’ pedicate ‘‘com- | 
J P' 


menced,’’ a _ transitive verb; 
“plowing,’’ a verbal or participial noun ; 
adverbial modifier of predicate, ‘‘ yester- 
day’? (an example of noun used as ad- 
verb). Take note that ‘‘commence’’ 


object | 


should be followed by the verbal noun, | 


or infinitive in ‘‘ing,’’ but the verb 


“begin’’? is followed by the simple in- | 
fnitive: as, ‘‘They began to plow yes- | 


terday.’? (b) sub- 
ject, ‘‘company ;’’ 
“broke,’’ with adverbial modifier ‘‘up,’’ 
and ‘‘returned,’’ with adverbial plirase 
modifier, the rest of the sentence. ‘'To 
make a long story short’’ is infinitive 
phrase used independently, with object 
‘ y’’ and objective complement 
‘“short.’? This phrase is often used to 
introduce a brief statement and like 
many other introductory phrases, is in- 
dependent of the rest of the sentence. 


Simple sentence: 


used in the sentence “A 
How is 


(a) How ia “but” 
dream itself is but the shadow?” (b) 


| 


compound predicate | 


“dead” used in the sentence, “And strikes him 


dead for thine and thee?’’—J. E. H., Penna. 


(a) sed as adverb, 
“only,’? and modifying the noun 
“shadow.’’ (There are many examples 
of adverbs modifying nouns, as also of 
nouns used as adverbial modifiers.) (b) 
An adjective used as an objective com- 
plement of the verb ‘‘strikes,’’ and re- 
lating to the object ‘‘him.’? (Many 
transitive verbs are followed by two com- 
plements, one a-direct object of the 
verb, the other an attribute of the direct 
object). 


The class to which a postmaster belongs is de- 
termined by the gross receipts of his office. Thus, 
all offices whose gross receipts ambdunt to $4o,- 
0, »r more, belong to the first class, and the 
Salrries of their postmasters are increased above 
$3,000 a year in proportion as the gross receipts 
Tise above $40,000. For instance, the postmaster 
ofan office which yields each year $600,000 is 
Paid asalary of $6,0co. Now what I wish ex- 
plained is, how they get the salary of the above 
Bamed postmaster to be $6,000 a year.—Miss L. 
H., Missouri. 
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pictures in your school work as aids in teaching 
geography, and in Picture Study. 


great masterpieces and such knowledge is indis 
own culture. They cost only « trifle. 


ONE CENT EACH 


this journal. 
TRE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


WHATEVER else you lan for next fall, be sure to to use these 


guage, history, 
Send for a collection for yourself now. 
“Every boy and every girl should know something about the world’s 
nsable for the teacher's 
It is difficult to estimate their value. 


FOR 25 OR MORE 
Assorted as desired 
Size 5 1-2x8. 


Suzanne Huygens The one-cent pictures are 5 to 7 times this size 


Send 2 two-cent stamps for catalogue of 1,000 miniature illustrations, two pictures and 
a bird picture in three colors. Send 25 cents for 25 Art subjects for your home. 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


120 for $1.00 


Baby Stewart 


Mention 














If you want to make 
money this summer 


We have a proposition by which a 
| good man can, in three months, make 
more than enough to defray his 
college expenses for the next year. 


There is no outfit to buy and no catechism 
which you have to learn. All you need is 
your own gray matter and a little help from 
us from time to time. 


If you will write us, we will gladly 

explain how we propose to make 

your next college year free from 
financial worry. 


Tue Curtis PuBLisHING COMPANY 


424 Cherry Street 
Tue Laptes’? Home Journa Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Tue Saturpay Eveninc Post 























SOUVENIR POST-CARDS 


15 Comics, Colored We 
12 New York Views . - ° ° e 0c 
12 Coney Island Views - . - . le 


ll Fortune Telling Post-Cards . - . 0c 
li Funniest Ever Happened - - 

6 Schnectady and Mohawk Valley Views «= - We 
5 Gold Border Views - . - . We 
5 “Clivette’’ U-R-A Post Cards (1 set) - . 0c 
8 Teddy Bears, Bear Made of Real Fur 

8 All the above in one order - - 


Orderto-day. Do itNOW. Catalog FREE. 
Standard Specialty Co., Schnectady, N. Y. 





Postpaid. Joir > 
50 Souvenir Post Cards (ei. Lae 
est club in the world. YALE POST CARD EX.- 
CHANGE, Box 1518, New Haven, Conn. 





Tenny- SOUVENIR POST CARDS. Send sc for 
> list of post card collectors, and this 
son's beautiful set of six cards. Write for our 


Brook catalogue today. STAR CARD CO., Stamford, Cons. 


POST CARDS Five splendid samples beau- 


. tifully tinselled 10c: usual 
store price 5c each. ~ Illustrated List Free. 


R. M. BEECHER, 6068-6th Ave., 


10 O0ry Oi? POSTALS, 20cts 
Frosted Seevery, Illuminated, Love Scenes, Perfumed Satin 
Florals, and Teddy Bears. G, W. Adams, West Haven, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED =e iii new 


—Sanples( worth 50c) and terms 10 cents, 


YALE INK TABLET €O., Box 1518, 
AGENT PORTRAITS 85¢, FRAMES lie, 
sheet pictures le, stereoscopes de, 
views lc. 30 days credit. Samples & Cataiog Free. 
Consolidated Portrait Uo., 290—52 W, Adams St., Chicago. 


Portraits, Frames and Pillow Tops at 
lowest prices, 80 days’ credit. New 
catalogue and samples free. Write 
BAILEY CO., 92 POTOMAC AVE,, CHICAGO 
A MONTH 4 

Expenses al ee y 


Advanced 
is more than YOU make, write us. Permanent manager wanted 


in your district. Mar 


Lorwoman. Capitalor experience not re 
quired. C. W. STANTON CO., 330 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
Flavors, etc 


INTC Credit, Perf $, 
AGENTS, Sie Presi, 5 eA Terms Free 


Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New Yorks 





New York 











New Haven, (Ct. 

















GUARANTEED Direct from looms, Cut any length. 40 per 
cent. saved, Send tive 2c, stamps for sam 
ples of 30 qualities. Amount refunded first 
Order, Express prepa Lady agents wanted. Send for 
information. LENOX SILK WORKS, 1121 Broadway, N.Y 


$ ISTRIBUTING 100 SAMPLES of WASHING 
ARN LUD in your tow Send 6c stamps anc 
securetert to A, W, SCOTT, COHOES, N.Y. 

















Seeley’s Question Book 


For Personal Reviews, Preparing Class Drills, Preparing for Teachers’ Ex- 
aminations and Conducting Class Reviews. Is the Newest, the Best, 
the only Up-to-Date Pedagogical Question Book on the market 





Prepared by LEVI SEELEY, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy in the New Jersey 
State Normal School at Trenton, and 
NELLIE G. PETTICREW of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 








426 PAGES, HEAVY LAID PAPER, CLOTH BOUND 


THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS ARE TREATED: Reading, English and American 
Literature, Creioareyny. Crammer, Arithmetic, Drawing, Algebra, Physiology, ard Hy- 
. S. History, Civil Government, hool Management, Methods of 


iene, Geography. ] 
eaching, Suggestions for the Study of Current Events, Nature Study. Lessons in Man- 
ners and Morals. In addition to Questions and Answers, there is an article by Prof. Seeley on 


each subject on the best method of presenting and teaching that subject. 


A Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book 





You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book 


1. For $1.00 postpaid. 
2. For $1.27 postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 
3. For 52 postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 





4. For 2 postpaid, including Primary Plans or Teachers World one year. 

5. For O2 postpaid, including Primary Plans or Teachers World two years. 

6. For 82.07 postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and either Primary 
Plans or Teachers World one year. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








16 SOUVENIR POST CARDS 10 CENTS 


Very artistic 


| No two alike 


| M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., PASSAIC, N. J. 


|S 





ple ac. K.A. House, Box 10, Gladsden,Ala 





T 9 PHOTOS; very clegant 2x4 
ie ins.; copied from any photo 
for 28c.a doz. Original returned. Sam- 

wanted to make up shields at 

home; $10 per 100; can make 2 

an hour; work sent prepaid to 

|} reliable women. Send reply envelope for information 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa 





| STENOGRAPHY—simple, practical, easy self- 
instructor, 25c, Write W. A, Marr, Teacher, Sta, M., 
Chicago. 


| TEACH PORTRAIT 


and landscape pe on drawing 
paper, silk, satin or any other fabric 
over prints, No talent required; a i 
child can learn to paint by my copy-/@@ 












| righted system. You can make mon- 

| ey while learning, or decorate sour\s 
home at small cost and in a@ short 
time establish an incependent in- 
come if you so desire, Send for 
free booklet 


H. A. GRIPP, German Artist, 
Dept, 45, Tyrone, Pa, 





and CERTIFICATES for Public and 


Private Schools, Colleges and_ Societies. 
and special designs. FILLING 

A SPECIALTY.  Lliustrated ca 

and samples free. 

MINSLAL-VRARE CO., 45 Bway, B. Y. 
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dazzling white 










A little care—e little daily attention—and a little Milkweed 
Cream will give the woman who cares, a perfect complexion 
What attention do you give your face and hands? 
You wash them of course, but that’s not enough. 
Exposure to the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt 
dust, indoors and out, to the tainted air of the 
ball room or the steamof the kitchen, will take the 
bloom from any complexion. These causes and con- 
ditions result ina sallow complexion, make the skin 
rough, coarsen its texture, and unless proper atten- 
tion is given there comes lasting and unsightly 
facial blemishes. 


Milkweed Cream 


Used night and morning has proven to women everywhere that they 
can have a clear, bright and healthy skin, for it a 
Improves bad Complexions, Preserves good Complexions. 
Milkweed Cream fs a skin food with tonic properties. It is dainty, 
fastidious, refined; just a little applied with finger tips(no rubbing or 
kneading) clears the minute pores from dust and dirt, stimulates 
them into natural activity, and through them feeds the inner skin 
80 that a brilliant and glowi ing complexion is obtained. 
Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00a jar, or sent pons on 
receipt of price, A sample will convince you; mailed free for stamp. 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 65 Tenth St, 
DETROIT, MICH. 





teeth. 







eased gums. 






















“Just a gleam of ivory in her smile,” 
Miss Adele Ritchie 
one of America’s most 
beautiful artistes, says: 
“Zodenta will impart a radiance of 


other dentifrice can give,” 


ZODENTA 


Is for particular people, for those who 
care about the little things which 
add to the appearance of the well 
groomed man or woman. 

It is a dentifrice in paste form 
different from the ordinary pastes 
because the ingredients are blended 
together by intense heat, so that 
Zodentais always the same. ~ 

It dissolves all injurious deposits 
which discolor and in time ruin the 
delicate enamel, 
It prevents the formation of 
tartar and destroys all poisons and 
germs which cause softened and dis- 


If your druggist does not keep Zo- 
Genta, send us 25eents for a large 
(21-2 02.) tube postpaid. 
money returned if you dou’t like it. 
Write for Tooth Brush 
Holder, mailed fr ¢ 


<a 
F. F. Ingram 
may © 



















to the teeth that no 












causing decayed 


Your 
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All Sing 











School Music Books 








Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses.—Popular new son 
ie cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. 


Price 15¢, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 

Old favorite Songs—s2 ‘sele ctions, words and music. 
ever been written. They are the songs that are 
every home. Price toc. per copy. 6o0c. per dozen. 

Songs of the Millions—: 25 BEST SONGS: National Songs, 
Sacred Songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. 
where. 5c; $1.50 per dozen. 

Merry elodies 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Silvery Notes, 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1. 65 per dozen. 

Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers, 40 cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen. 

Gems of Song, 160 peges, board covers, 35cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen. 

Victorious Songs 


































New Century 

Merry Songs—Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art o 
ten music. 118 Pages, board covers with illustrated title. 

Songs for ‘seh Home and Nation 

Musical Gems--A graded course of music for rural and village schools. 
taught each month with practice exercises; easy lessons and drills. 
songs for first and second years; elements of music taught and illustrated; 
best selected songs suitable for exercises and entertainments. 
go cents per copy, $3.00 per dozen, 

New Motion ngs, for Primary, 

Sunbeams of Song—32 pages of original songs, 
7 cents per copy, 60 cents per dozen. 

Steele's Rote Songs—Seventy -two charming songs for the little ones, 
“Coasting Songs,’”’ “* Cradle Songs, 
“ The Lively Little Pussy,” “ Jack and Jill.” “ Little Bo Peep,” 
Times Oue ”’ *‘ Snow Song,” “ 
to School,” “ There Was a Little Man,” “* Tom, 
you Drive a Nail.”’ Just the book you want to pontine school work. 
or $1.50 per dozen. 

The above - prepaid pr 
F.A. OWEN P PUBLISHING COMPANY, ‘Dansville, N. Y 


“117 large pages, board covers, 35 cents. 


Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 





book, contains ex- 
are sensible, elevating and full of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 


These songs are the best that have 
loved most, and are the delight of 


Home Songs, Heart Songs, 
For Lovers of Melody and Harmony,every- 


, 70 pages, leatherette cov ers, I5 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen, 
Primary andCalisthenic Songs, 1 12 pages, board covers, 50 cents per copy or $5.00. perdozen 
ngs, 128 pages, mauilla covers,)25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen, 
Reading and Siagingy 
joc, per copy or $3.30 per do 


The things to be 
Melodies and rote 
65 
128 pages, boar 


25 cents. 
words only, adapted to popular airs. 


among them 
” “ How the Flowers Grow,” “ How to Make a Shoe, ” 
“* Marching Song,’ A 
Somewhere Town,” “ The Turkey Gobbler Said,” ** The Way 
The Piper’s Son,” “ Two and One,” * When 
15 cents per copy 


h must ag A all orders. 


The words 


writ- 
zen. 


pages of 
d covers, 


“ Seven 



























than a ‘fortune is sold for a song.’ 
Be Send as your best song-poems and musical manuscript 
now and get our offer and our latest song hit FRE 


THOUSA 


SONG 


ED otise SEND 
SONG 2222" 2 SONG POEMS & 
prey. Publi m ene Pe opularize. wilt write themesioand pressotto Bis zN Y Publishers. he 
Gro TABERG MUSIC CO. Tit maar ne Cincinnati, 0. Bs sone “Biwe Helfand Way erienge wil qia3°3; 
SDWARD MADDEN. i6 Maddes Blag, Rew Yock 
IS OFTENER : ~J 

A SONG SOLD FOR A FORTUNE WRITE A for us to day. It ma 

ps oF DOLEAT 


Hayes MusicCo.StarBidg.Chicage 






















2162-59 Dearborn Street Chicago. | The Estabrook Press, 





Popular Music Co. 


COLONIAL Music CoMPANY, 215-79 E. 68rd St., CHICAGO. WRITERS, send us your poems. We 
compose the music, Simple songs often 
and — a manuscript SONG E: make t a. Established 36 years, 
arranged, Publication se- 33 Nerthrope Bidg., Chicage 
cured, Cash or royalty if 
available. Waiewright asic Co, 78-26 fvergrees Ave., Chicage. E D EDDIN INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 
SONG-POEMS smtorsizy, "vet carrera 
- ROYA fe write 75e 
music and popularize. Visiting Cards 100 Se; x ith GoseTae 


station Write hoe sapien 
121” Tremont &t., 
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Do you not mean $400,000, not $40,000? 
The salaries of postmasters increase ac- 
cording to gross receipts for thiriy 
grades, beginning with $1000, and iu- 
creasing $100 with each grade up to the 
three highest, the salary of which is 
$4000 when gross receip., are not less 
than $450,000 nor more than $500,000; 
$5000 when receipts are not over $600,000 ; 
and $6000 when they exceed $600,000. 


By what ribs ae is the Nicaragua Canal 
being built? If in the Panama Canal the 
highest portion is eighty-five feet above sea level, 
how is the water forced or gotten through the 
canal? 3. Please give the names of some books 
that treat of all the latest events, and one that 
treats of everything in general.—St. James, Mo. 

I. There is no Nicaragua Canal under 
construction. One of the routes pro- 


Lake Nicaragua, but the Canal Commis- 
sion decided in favor of the Panama 
route. 2. The highest portion is to be 
supplied by water from a reservoir built 
to receive the floods of the Chagres river. 
This reservoir will have an area of about 

110 square miles. 3. A work that ireats 
| of ‘‘every thing in general’’ is an en- 
cyclopedia, as the ‘‘International Ency- 





| 
posed for the Isthmian Canal was through 


June 199; 








YOU can ear money dur- 
ing VACATION TIME by 
subscription work for 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
Address at once Circula- 
tion Manager, 155 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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for profitable, health. 


R U LOOKING ful vacation work, 


Hundreds of teachers aud professional peo. 
ple travel for us in summer, make mo hey, 
gain health, strength and instruction. R Y 
jaterested. "Then write Department S. 


H. C. WHITE COMPANY, 
North Bennington, - Vermont. 

















ed 





A SPARE-TIME 
MONEY-MAKING PROPOSITION 


Ve ot gy Te 7” hustlers to introduce the AL bd 
“INVERTO” LI —'Gas turned into suns. j 





clopedia,’’ ‘‘New Universal Encyclo- | 
pedia,’’? etc. The best books that treat | 
of all the ‘‘latest’’ events are the weekly 
or monthly magazines which give a sum- 
mary of the news, as the ‘‘ Review of | 
Reviews,’’ ‘‘W orld Today,’’ ‘‘World’s 
Events,” etc. ; any monthlies, and ‘ ‘The | | 
Outlook’’ and ‘‘Independent’’’ any 
weeklies. 

1. Kindly explain why Michigan extends or 
includes the part over the lake.—Miss A. F. A,, 
New Jersey. 

Michigan naturally includes the parts 
of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron that 
lie between the two peninsulas of the 
state: its boundary lines take an inter- 
mediate course through these lakes and | 
the other bordering waters. 


1. Who was known as the “Sage of Concord” 
and why? 2. Who was the author of the poem 
beginning ‘‘Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead?” 3. Who wrote “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ?—Subscriber, G. A. M. 

1. Ralph Waldo Emerson, the ‘‘ master | 
mind’’ among the philosophers of ‘‘The | 
Concord School.’’ Emerson’s home was 
at Concord, Mass. 2. 3.—The correct | 
wording of this line is ‘‘Breathes there | 
the man with soul so deau.’’ It is the | 
first line of Canto Sixth in ‘‘The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’’ a poem by Sir Walter 
Scott. 





When are examinations held in the state of | 
Arkansas for teachers’ county certificates? 2. | 
What is the lowest possible grade that can be 
made to pass? 3. What are the limits respecting | 
the age of a candidate ?—Subscriber, Narrows, 
Ky. } 

Teachers’ examinations are held quar- | 
terly in Arkansas, but the published | 
school laws of the state do not give | 
dates, nor —— standing, nor age of 
candidates. his information could be | 
obtained by applying to the State Super- 
intendent of Education, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


1. In what braaches must a teacher be qualified 
in order to teach in South Dakota? also North 
Dakota? 2. In what Congressional district is | 
McDonough county in the state of Illinois? 3. | 
What are the names of the present officials of 
Illinois, such as secretary, auditors, etc.?—Au 
Old Subscriber. 

1. For a first-grade certificate in South 
Dakota, orthography, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, physi- 
ology, hygiene, history of United States, 
civil government. didactics, physical 
geography, current events, bookkeeping, 
American literature, and drawing. For 
a second-grade certificate, the same ex- 
cept the last five subjects; for one of 
third-grade, examinations according to 
rules made by State Superintendent. In 
North Dakota, no certificate at all is 
granted except for proficiency in the first 
nine subiects mentioned above; addi- | 
tional subj a are required for first and 
second grades. 2. The Fourteenth Dis- 
trict. 3. on. Chas. S. Deneen; Lieut- 
Gov. L. Y. Sherman; Sec’y of State, 
Jas. A. Rose; Treas., John F. Smulski; 
Auditor, J. S. McCullough; Attor'y- 
Gen. W. H. Stead; Adj.-Gen. Thos. W. 
Scott; Sup’t. of Insurance, W. R. 
Vredenburg ; Sup’t. of Pub. Instruction, 
Francis G. Blair. 





1. Who is heir apparent to the throne of Italy? 
2, Has the King of Italy any children? 3. Are 
the four cousins of the King of Italy, Emmanuel, 
Victor, Louis, and Humbert, all alive ; and if so 
which have children? 4. Who is heir apparent 
to the throne of Holland ?—So. Worcester, N. Y. 











| to scll; easy to put up, 


the latest be aereenaet in inverted gas liviy 
Throws all the light down—where you waut it. 
Every li sht sold sells other, 
Sample complete, express prepaid, $1.50. Moncey baek 
if not satisfactory. Agents reapings harvests. Le tirg 
in your town, 
ALTON MANUFACTURING CO., 

| 1 St. James Bidg.. New York City, 


‘WANTED IN EVERY COMMUNITY, 














Energetic men and a 1°N tO go- 
licit orders from towns;eople and farn for our 
complete line of fruit and ornamental nui rsery stock, 
Attractive proposition; wages paid weekly; no expe. 
rience or money needed; no delivering or collecting; 
congenial, steady work. 

PERRY NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
People who have confidence in a a SS man. 


aged by woinen. To sell stock in Smith Broth. 
ers Candy Kitchen Company. Address, 
Room 711, 56 Fifth Avenue, cti. ago, Ill, 


MAKE VACATION PROFITABLE 


teachers make money during vacation rep- 
weenie our school, Our graduates are drawing from $1800 
per year. Your name and address on a 
will bring full information. 
GRAND gg SCHOOL OF FURNITURE DESIGNING, 
560 Houseman Building, Grand Rapids, Mick. 
, make from $5.00 to $25.0 


| FALL IN t! be day, the same as other 


school teachers and advanced students command dur- 








| ing the summer months, taking orders for our far- 
| famed roses, shrubs, vines, ornamental and fruit trees, 


Write for terms. 
TH 
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| Vacation Money cation you can easily 


make several hundred dollars introducing our soaps. 
We give valuable premiums with every box. Full 
particulars free. arker Chemical Co., Chicago 
W NTEO —Men and Women to solicit order for 

strictly first-class, fully guaranteed nur 


sery stock, Tt rite us at once for terms and territory. 
THE R. G. CHASE Cv., 
Southern Dept., Geneva, N.Y. 
High grade line 


Salesmen Wanted advertising goods. 


assortment. Big sellers, Liberal commission 
Consolidated Novelty Mfg. Co., Sp-ingfield, Ohio 


AGENTS WANTE 








leather 
Large 





Agents, can easily make $10. 
aday selling our GOLD Wiypow 





E M. H. HARMAN COMPANY, —— 

Gineva, N. Y. If Yo 

MEN AND WOMEN:!”” % Profit if you sel: about car 

*BEARS POWDERS life’s orig 

using spare time, you wjll never be without money. read Dr. 

| No Roaches, Bugs, Ants, etc.,can exist where used, books—n 

Harmless to human beings, Box sent Charges pre Adults m 

paid for 10 cents silver. for 10c pc 

VER MIN POWDER CO., SCRANTON, PA. 129 t 
insoap. During va- 


































LETTERS, NOVELTY SIGNS, and CHANGEABLE SIGNS. ( mand 
free. SULLIVAN (0., 400 W. VanBaren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

" and solicitors, either sex. 
DEMONSTRATO More money in 3 montis Va B 0 ( 
cation than 7 months teaching. By mi 
D. M. 460 S. Froat St. GRAND RAPIDS, MIC. HOME | 

PORTRAIT agents: Pillow tops, 50c; portraits, 30c; our Send 
new “‘Pearliole’’ portrait is a winner; samples and catalogue eer”. 
free. Berlin Artists Association, 152-13 Lake St., Chicago. Freckles 

The Reg 
NO-SEW fooxs ane, tye? ich) 
Eve P im, rat 
Two Genen, 10 eons, talogue H (e 
Necessit Wanted. Big Profits, Write & 
Quick. MILLER 4 2073 Kenmore Ave. Chicas® 
— Wing orde 
Teachers and Students can make ft _ 
Vacation pleasant and profitable. Di znified Do You 
business—no peddling. Write us stating territory pre a 
ferred. Eminent Grand Commandery, 0.S.B., Detro' it, Mich. _ * ! 

YOU CAN MAKE MONEY selling our fruit 7 orm Drum. 
mental trees, roses, shrubs and vines. 1 We : — 
what we pay ouragents. A high grade opening for och 
ive salesmen. M. H. Harman Company, Genes«, N. Y. AR 

aad all th 
LADIES can make $5.00 to $15.00 daily cemo®- mg! and 
strating article used by every womad, sa 12« 
exclusive territory. Write for our liberal ofier. Colors ¢ 
MYERS MPG. CO., 61 Sheppard Bidg., Chicago Te Seuss 
—_— 
Beautiful Scenery in 
Post Cards yinksuine Wiss. 
For 20 cents, coin or stamps, we will send 7 of our 
most artistic views, richly hand-<olored. 
T. A. Contin Eneravine Co PirrsreLr Mass > 
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DEAFNESS 


“Tes Morley ’Phone”’ “ 
miniature Telephone for \ 
e Ear, in 





tirely c 

om Ss aoe 
heard. thousand sold, | 
giving instant relief from deafness 
and head noises. There are but few 
caoee ot on that cannot be | 
Write eure booklet and testimonials 

THE MORLEY COMPANY, _ Dept. 
31 South 16th Street, 


PATENTS 


Cc. L. PARKER 
Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents 
American and foreign patents secured promptly and 
- special regard to the legal protection of the in- 
on. Handbook for inventors sent upon request. 
74 ve Dietz Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Straw Hats Cleaned 


2 Cleaner will thor- 
ad bleach the dirt- 



















ase to clean $ hats only 10 cents. 
Agents wanted, FISKE & TOWNE 
CO., Dept, E-T, Hyde Park, Mass, 





The Hair is Woman’s Ornament 


If you wish your hai: to come in thick and continue 
wing, send 25c to M‘ss Christine H. Wicklund, Rt. 
1, Cambridge, Minn.,: nd she will explain a simple 
home treatment that ~riginates from the Indians. 
Enclose Stamp. 


SUPERFLUCUS 
HAIR 


To remove hair use a Dis<ol- 
ver, or, better yet,a razor, 
Both have Lape effect. 
70 KULL hair use 
CAPILL rc IDE 
Kills by ahporetion, ws week 
out injury to t 
home treatment. ¥ al 
sealed information free, 
MONOGRAM CO, 
103 A Pearl St. New York. 











MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures windcolic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrheea. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 














FOLDING BATH TUB 


Weight 16 lbs. Costs little. Re= 
quires little water. Write 
for special offer. L. D. Irwin 
103 Chambers St., 
New York, N. Y. 


If You Don’t Know All U 0 2 


about care of self and family in health and disease, 
life’s origin, courting, mating, parentage, (sexology,) 
read Dr. Foote’s popular common sense, Plain Talk 
books—most and t for least cost. (Million sold.) 





Adults may try one 25 iB 240 p. (“*‘Human Nature’”’) 
for 10c postage. M. Hill Book Company dl 
129 East 28th Street, ew York City. 





cum powder, dentifrice, with perfume or shampoo. 
Se to 50. Costs orate 15 cents. Sample ee B5e. Other big winners 


No experience Write atonge for free particulars. Address 
DAVIS SOAP OO... .42 Union Park Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Hair on Face, Neck and Arms tenes vy 


DR. STRYKER’S MAGIC POWDER 
Will not injure the most delicate skin. Leaves the 
surface smooth as velvet. Easily applied. Sc and 
41.00 per bottle. Samples, 2c. Agents wanted. 

Dr. N. I. Stryker, 156 Fifth Ave., Room 614, New York City 


FUNNY 
B 0 0 K S Humurous Dialogues 


By mail, postpaid, 10 cents each, or 4 for 80 cents 
HOME SUPPLY CO., 0-440 Pearl St., New York. 


Send Today 
ener’. 
Freckles, and all Redness. 

The Regina Co., Box 721, Portland, Maine. 


Bend 2c stamp for Benge and 
FINEST Sample Book of Hidden 
Name, Envelope, Silk Fringe, Calling 

oe te 














Famous Comic Recitations 
Humorous Recitations 














Cards, Fine Low Prices and 
Ling orders, we lead. COLUERUS CARD 00.,29 0. 0t., Celuaben 0. 
Do You want to hear and enjoy the conversation of 
your friends, music, ete? By means of our 
Ear-drums, you can hear the faintest of sounds, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Booklet. Gault 
Drum-A- Phon Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ART POST CARDS 


ofall the world. Imported direct from Germany and 

Mgland. Scenery, Historical, Love, Birthday, Comic, 

fte. 12 cards of unsurpassed beauty and value in eight 

‘olors and gold, with our catalogue for a quartea 
Money returned if Pet satisfactory. 

The drnsen Post Card Co., 215-21 . 125th Street, (= York. 


tions, Announcements, Ete. 

wie sc — lettering, includ- 

4 ing ine two sets of envelopes, $2.40, 
g iw isitingCards,50e. W rite for ea 


LOTT ENGRAVING CO., 940 Chestnat St., 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


t. 90 
Philadelphia, Pa | 
aaron | should it be insisted on that he write with his 
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| tended for one year for each 
| academic work completed while it is in 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


1. Prince Humbert, son of King Victor 
Emmanuel III., born September 1904. 
2. The King has two daughters older 
than Prince Humbert, who is his third 
child. 3. The first named is married and 
has two children; the marriages of the 
other brothers are hot included in pub- 
lished statistics of this family. 4. Prob- 
ably Queen Wilhelmina’s cousin, Prince 
Charles, son of Princess Sophia who is 
married to the Grand Duke of Saxe 


| Weimar. 


1. If achild upon entering school is left-handed, 


right hand? 2. Which is correct, “Enclosed find 
one dollar,” or “Inclosed find one dollar?’ 3. 
Should the fraction ;4; be read twenty one hun- 
dredths, or twenty-one one hundredths? 2. In 
marking rade examinations, is it customary to 
mark OW for mistakes in punctuation, spelling 
and use of English except in English examina- 
tions? 3. In New York, does the holder of a 
teachers’ elementary certificate have to do a 
whole year’s academic work while the certificate 
is in force, in order to have it renewed, or can he 
do part of the year’s work before the ‘certificate 
is granted ?—Subscriber. 


By all means. He will be grateful 
for it in after years. 2. Either; but the 
Century and International Dictionaries 
give preference to ‘‘inclosed.’’ 3. The 


| latter, unless a distinct pause is made be- 


tween ‘‘twenty-one’’ and ‘‘hundredths,’’ 
with stress of voice on ‘‘one,’’ not on 
‘‘twenty.’’ 4. Such mistakes should 
certainly be considered in a pupil’s gen- 
eral standing, but not in the examina- 
tion of subject matter except in English. 
3. The following is*copied from the 
regulations applying to certificates valid 
for two years, and ‘‘limited to schools 
not maintaining an academic depart- 
ment’’?:—‘‘This_ certificate may be ex- 
year of 


force.’ 


1. In the second stanza of the Song “America” 
to what does “that’’ in last line refer? 2. In 
Tenny son’s s poem “The Light Brigade,” does the 
word “league’’ refer to a league of soldiers or 
does it refer to distance? 3. Why are more 
notes than the time of the piece calls for, written 
in some measures of that piece? That is, why 
are more beats allowed in some measures ?—A 
Subscriber, Idaho. 


1. It cannot refer to anything but 
‘rapture’’ in the preceding line, thus— 


‘*My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that (which is) above. 


2. It refers to distance. The poem 


| tells us that ‘‘ Half a league onward, rode 





Famous Dialect Recitations | 


for Free Sample and Booklet of | 
Regina Cream “The Skin Whit- | 
Use it during vacation for Sunburn, Tan, | 

| plement of the verb; ‘ 





| seated on her nest. 


| verb 


the six hundred.’’ 3. There are never 
more beats allowed in some measures of 
a piece than others, unless the time of 
that piece is changed. And there are no 
more notes than the time calls for, al- 
though on account of difference in 
length of notes, some measures may 
have many more than others. 


1. Which of the following are correct? She 
was named for her aunt (or, after her aunt.) 
The hen is sitting (or, is setting.) I want to sit 
ahen (or, tosetahen.) I feel bad (or, badly.) 


| I bought a sitting of eggs (or, a setting of eggs.) 


2. The river ran smooth. The engine ran 
smoothly. Are the above two sentences correct, 
andifso, why? 3. Should the hyphen always be 
used in the words “one-half,” “four-fifths,” and 
similar ones ?—Miss H. L. H., Maryland. 

1. She was named for her aunt. The 
hen is sitting; that is, she sits or is 
I want to set a hen, 
or to place her on a nest; the transitive 
**set’’ is here required. ‘‘I feel 
bad’' is correct, since a descriptive term 
is required, not one which relates to the 
manner of ‘‘feeling,’’ as does the adverb 
‘‘badly.’? A ‘‘setting of eggs’’ is cor- 
rect, since the eggs are to be set or 
placed in the nest. 2. Both are correct; 
‘smooth’’ describes the appearance of 
the ‘‘river’’ and is used in the sentence 
as predicate adjective, or attribute com- 
‘smoothly’’ refers 
to the manner of running. 3. It should 
be used. 





Unfailing thoughtfulness of others in 
all those trifles that make up daily con- 
tact in daily life, sweetness of spirit, the 
exhilaration of gladness and of joy, and 
that exaltation of feeling which is the 
inevitable result of mental peace and 
loving thought,—these make up the 
World Beautiful, in which each one may 
live asin an atmosphere always attend- 
ing his presence.—Lillian Whiting. 

An aim in life is the only fortune 
worth the finding; and it is not to be 
found in foreign lands, but in the heart 
itself.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 








Let Me Prove That 


[0 Acres «. Irrigated Land 


will 
earn 


$2,50 


@. W. SHUTT, President 
RioGrande Land, Water & Power Co, 


ernment 
uthwest, in selected crops, will met $300 to $1000 
1 year Ps per acre over and above the entire cost of cul 
vating thom 
Anyone who knows the country will ts tell you that abso- 
lutely the surest, safest way in the world to gain a large 
and permanent income for a small outlay 
is to get hold of a few acres of irrigated 
land in the Great Southwest. 


least a few bagdred dollars and it 


been, necessary for the investor to five on tho lend ond S .} } 
velop it. . 

owe I my com y makes it possible for you to get tenAlba 08 3. 
acres of the anest om ated Ly in the o: 
world if you can save $2. foe w 


Youcan go and live on Meee ately assured of Rafi 9 


an income from it alone of $3000 to $10,W00 every 
year without fail. 


s 
Or youcan yemain in your present position and add = 


that much to what you earn. 
For my company will cultivate your property 
for a emall share of the crops, ; 
You don’t have to know a thing in the world about * 


| 2s thee ac O00 of ronan : = _' ££ 

rom a year above all cost o: LO 73 

es gm it.”” S: 
ave 


roof, so read what my com- 
od will do ‘or you. . & LU. 


‘Twill deliver to you at once a Secured Land Cone / 
tract for ten acres of irrigated lands in the Rio 
Grande Valley. 

You must pay my fompeny $2.50 a week or as 
much more as you lik . 

Instead of your havi ing to pay interest on de- = 
ferred payments, I agree, for my company, to: 
pa: you 8% pe er annum onthe money you pay in. 

Erase? y my company to fully irrigate 

ur land and turn it over to you under 

ull cultivation ——— you desire to 
mature your contrac 

a week k will atone your con- Publito 
tone in 10 years. 

But after you have paid $2.50 a week 
for three years, or the same total 
amount in a shortertime, I agree an 
bind my company to joan you enough 


money to make all future pay- ! 

ments and mature your contract. ernardod : 
Remember, the land will befully Fe 

irrigated and completely niet Sabinal 


cultivation,soyour reg year sen 


should net you enongh ov s2 
above the cost of cultivating itt tofully .: 
pay your loan. Ey E 
You would then own your land out. * 
right and have an assured income of é 
from $3000 to $10,000 a year 
* - + 





Can you hope in any other way as safe and sure as this 
to have so larve an income a few years from pos? 

Not in all the world_have I eve J heard of so good an 
opportunity for men of small m 

a this small space I cannot t tell 3 you all the ateps that 
have been taken to safeguard your money in every way. 

Thisis folnvest ment—not speculation—yet you get returns 
equal to those from successful speculation. 

And all the while you are secured against loss by the 
finest farm land in the world, and your interest in water- 
r ro that no man could buy for a million dollars. 

re is no question like finding gold or striking oil 
about this roposition. 
he land is there for all time, 
Thewater ia there for all time to nourish and fertilize it. 
Zoa é on’t have to dig in the ground deeper than to 


There are no insects that destroy crops in this country. 

There is no chance for drought. 

There is no chance known to man for a single crop 
failure, ever. 
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$250 wc. for You 


1 Will Sell It to You for 
0 aWeek, 


Irrigated, under pani 
cultivation, ready. 

to earn at least *% 
$250 a month. 


Fd 

U know, or can easily learn from United States Gov- * 
Reports, that irrigated lands in the Great t Martinez / 

4 


And the 
abundant 
crops of large 
and in every 
other su- 
A hg A ays, 


grains. geta- 
les and f fruite 


are equaled in 
only a very few 
favored s pots, 
such _ as the 
Rocky Ford coun- 


ut lam go- 


ing to prove by case 
after case tha’ 
returns from ten acres 


net 


Sa f “ye hi b ssi. 
andoften as high 
On lesconding to the ki.d o 


“The. difference is no 


according 


to location © 


land or, season or anything 
of iret kind, 

he land is nerr a 
a perens end growing. c _ 


buqnerque—the largest 


in New Mexico. 
‘ued ur main irrigation canal 


to run through the city, 
The main iine of the Santa 
Fe Railroad runs through our 
land from end to end. 


And 


our own electric line is to 


supply additional cheap andcon- 


\ venient transportation to every 


section of these lands, 


or will go 


for yourself, 


"gf you want to see the count 
you can go wit 
o the next party I take to look at 


ir you and your 


send a representative, 


Or lI will send 


ou_ names of 


prominent men who have gone 


and you can ask 
what conditions they find. 


em 


But this is the merest outline of 


3 bt 


can’t cost 
And as 


at I will show you in detail. 
There are many features of this 
»w Secured Land Contract that make 
= ~ itsafe and profitable which I have- 
; n't space to touch upon. 
Tam only attempting to make it, 
clear to you that if you can possibl 
$2.50 a week you can have an asonred 
Saree to to ten thousand dollar income in 
atew 
IPaou doubt—I have 
I have promised to 
All you have to do is to write for it—that 
ou a cent more thun postage, 
ast as the mails can carry, I 
wil! send you proof that as sure as crops 
grow where ciimate, soil and w 
tions are perfect, you can be 
independent in a few years, 


ay it before you. 


ter condi- 
Ancially 


Now, not to hurry your decision fn ..¢ seast 
it to protect the price, write me personally 


For after the first lot of ten acre tracte is 
contracted for we will have to ask more. 

But I makedthis promise, 

Every man or woman who answers this ad- 
vertisement at once can have at least ten 
acres on these terms unless, of course, all our 
land should be already contracted for from 
this one advertisement. 


Now, write at once. 


Tecan gay nothive : more 
in this advertisement exce ptt 


uld, 


at, if 1 ¢ 


I would not tell you all you can confide ntly 
expect from this Invest ment. 


not believe it without the proof which I 
out in an.advertisement. 


se »t 


For you would 
can- 


Address me personally and believe me 


incerely, 


E. W. SHUTT, President 
Rio Grande Land, Water and Power Co. 
©19 Houser Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





read this book. Every 
intending purchaser 
should have it, for by 
following the Cornish 
er you save one- 
alt. 






CASH DOWN 


to keep it. 





CASTE DOWN 
Balance on 
inete Iment | 

ne - half 


buy on the ¢ r Sorniah plan 


Balance on easy 
installment lan. 
We save you $100 to Plano as low as any dealer and 
$2000n thepurchase Why no manufacturer w 
of a piano. Woe have been doing  8€ iis through des nlersc: an quote 





this same thing for over SQ years. you as low prices as we d 


6 in miniature. 


Do Not Buy a Piano or 
Organ Until You Have 
Read the Cornish Book 


Let us show you how you can obtain a highest 
—_ Piano or Organ for a year’s free trial 
yefore you need decide 
you Free the WONDERFULCORNISH 
OOK, the most beautiful and artistic plano 
and organ catalogue ever printed, showing the 
choicest of our 50 style 
think of buying a plano or organ until you have 


We will send 


We give you two years credit if needed, 
Let us explain to you how you can buy a first-class 


“© CORNISH (0. 


Do not 





Washington, N. J. 











All the Standard Machines \ to % wri 
a enetact turers’ Prices SOLD or 


RENTED ANYWHERE al- 


ters furnished. 


‘oe (MADaLL eee | Shorthand Typewriting ».: 


Situations for 


Strayer'’s Business College, 


Bookkeeping 
Taught thorough- 
ow, Ty pe- 
ur an ates, D. N. 
“Baltimore, Md. 





lowing ern ob to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
230 Fifth Ave., Chieago, IL 


e@ @ 


PECTACLE 


at wholesale, Send 
forcatalog. Agents 
Chieago, Lie 


wanted. COULTER OPTICAL CO, 
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Every Day Plans 


The Most Attractive 
and Useful Set of 
Books ever Publish- 
ed for Geachers. 








Volume | - Autumn Plans 
Volume 2 - Winter Plans 
Volume 3 - Spring Plans 
Volume 4 - General Number 








VERY DAY PLANS is a set of four handsome plan books, written and 
arranged by teachers for teachers, to supply such material as teachers’ 
journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field 

which they must cover. 

They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand the 
things which require much time and research to find and which the teacher 
is often unable to procure because of lack of the necessary books. They 
sort out from the wealth of literature, art, nature study and kindred subjects, 
the things which are suited to the season and fitted to pupils of all ages. 
They tell how to do and what to do and supply the material with which 
to work. They contain no theory---nothing but practical, up-to-date work. 
| A glance at the subjects treated will convince that they are just the 
books for which thousands of teachers have been asking: 


Music--Art--Nature Study--Language and 
Literature--Stories of Industry and History 
--Biographies -- Geography -- Special Day 
Programs -- Poems and Memory Gems-- 
Stories--Helps in Drawing--Calendars and 
Blackboard Drawings -- Busy Work. 


EVERY DAY PLANS is replete with lists of songs, poems, stories, books 
on various subjects, suggestions and references. They contain drills, new 
games and many, many things which the busy teacher will appreciate and use 
every day. They will be to her an inspiration and a great saver of time. 
The Summer Number contains special programs for closing days and 
much material that can be used throughout the year. 


Handsome covers, beautiful doubletone illustrations, printed on excel- 
lent paper, convenient size - - every page attractive and helpful. 


Should be on the desk of every Teacher, 
Principal and Superintendent. Subscribe 
for the full set today. Price refunded if 
they do not prove entirely satisfactory. 


40 Cents a Number. $1.50 for Complete Set 


WORLD'S EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me a full set of EVERY DAY PLANS, 


this it to be refunded by you if the set is not satisfactory. 








FOR ALL THE GRADES 


Edited by NELLIE G. PETTICREW and NELLIE McCABE, of the Piqua, Ohio, Schools © 

















Department of Pedagogy 
(Continued from page 20) 


of material so that the pupils have re- 
ceived the very best they are capable of 
receiving? Has there been a moral up- 
lift in the school so that the children 
have grown into higher ideals and prac- 
tices? There is a strong undercurrent of 
feeling in this country that the public 
schools are not meeting the requirements 
in establishing better moral conditions. 

Indeed, they are often held responsible 
for the awful increase in juvenile crime. 

It is not the place here to argue this 
question, but I do want each teacher to 
ask himself, ‘‘Have I done what should 
be done in training my boys and girls to 
a high moral sense and to a love of right- 
eousness?’’ For our schools must teach 
righteousness though they do nct teach 
formal religion, and so finally, in this 
retrospect, I would have the teacher ask 
this question, ‘‘Has my teaching, my 
life, my influence been in harmony with 
the teaching life and influence of the 
Great Teacher, concerning whom it was 
tenderly said, ‘He went about doing 
good ?’ ”» 


upon the heart of the great body of my 
readers in this last message of the school 
year. 


Hints and Helps 


(Continued from page 24) 


Sometimes I let each pick represent a 
man, sometimes one cent, or anything I 
may choose, and construct problems to 
suit the knowledge of the pupil. 

In studying the multiplication table I 
find the use of a ladder to be very help- 
ful. Have you ever used a Multiplica- 
tion Wheel? 

I use this in other ways. Let the 
number within represent the number of 
pints in one quart; the next row a num- 
ber of quarts, and then let them find what 


pints. 

The pupils enjoy this so much more 
than the ordinary way of teaching the 
combinations of Multiplication. I enjoy 
the letters of this department and wish 
more teachers would be interested. 

Miss Katrina Stoelzing, Chanute, Kansas. 


Hints for the Geography Class, 
[The following are ten descriptions 


‘These are the questions I would lay | 


the last circle will be, alsothe number of | 


Any Women Can Earn 
$500 to $2000 a year 


4 ot Sempre Giovine 
ataee oups) Queen of 
utifiers, Itis pleasant 

profitable work, the toilet 

article is easy to sell, eas. 
ily demonstrated, speaks 
for itself. One application 
proves its worth. Write 
me today for my liberal prop. 

Osition toagents. Free sam ple 

for 4cfor postage. Hundreds of 

ladies are making Over $100.00 a 

month—so can you. 


MARIETTA STANLEY CO., 
648 Fourth St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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READ THE WHOLE LIST 


Blackboard Stenciis on strong linen paper. 
orders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits ¢ 








Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch Girls, 
Soldiers, Cupids Lilies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—V ery best, doz., lic. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name any 
wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Tlorse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, ¢ ‘olonial Relics, Rooseve!t on 
Horse, UncleSam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with Flags, 
Soldier aud Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa—Driving Fight Deer, Going Down Chimney 
Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A MM: 
Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, Christ 
Child, W ise Men, Madonna, ail large, each ie. 
Busy W ork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts, 4x5 inches. t¢ 
50 for 35 cts. 5x8 inches. 10 Stoncils 
on any subject for 10 cts. Native 








°, Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts 
Blue Stamping Pow der-\ 
(< A pound in cloth hag for 10 cts, 
Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
C3 come, very fancy, each, 10 cts. 


Order at least 10 cts, worth and ask 
fora catalogue. Please do not send stamps or cliec} 





that I led my pupils to discover for them 
selves. ] 

1. What is water? 

We find water in three forms: liquid, 
as water; gas, as vapor; solid, as ice. 

2. What is vapor? 
Vapor is water in the form of gas. 
3. What is dew? 

When any odject becomes coo/ enough 
to condense the vapor upon it that vapor 
is changed into dew. 
4. What is frost? 


» When any odject becomes cold enough 


to freeze the vapor upon :t, that vapor is 
changed into frost. 

5. What is snow? 

When the air becomes cold enough to | 
freeze the vapor floating in it, snow 
crystals are formed. 

6. What is a cloud? 

Acloud is a mass of vapor that has 
been condensed by cool air into small 
particles of water. 

7. What is fog? 

Fog is a cloud near the enrth. 

8. What is rain? 

Vapor that has been changed by cool 
air into drops of water, falls in the form 
of rain. 

g. What is hail? 

Hail is frozen rain. 

10. What is ice? 

Ice is frozen water. 

These definitions are the result of 
some very earnest study. Our text-books 
are not at all clear in their descriptions 
of the different forms of vapor. 

Many teachers have told me that they 
are confused, especially when they 
attempt to define dew, frost and snow. 
Luella Moore, Boswell, Ind. 


[Perhaps some other teacher has found, 
in some branch or other, something help- 
ful and ‘‘ boiled down,'’—and not in the 
text-books; and so I will invite that | 
teacher to call on us with that special | 











item.—Eleanor Lee.] 
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Rowles’ Borated Chalk Crayons 


CHEAPER THAN COMMON KIND 
Auiples mailed for over postage. -” 
“Schoo! Supply Cat alog ¥ wi th Wholesale Prices 
Mailed Free on Request 
EW. A ROWLES, —N.233-235 Market St. CHICAGO ° 
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W.A. BODE Mt.Olive: 


Teadiers World 


For Teachers of 


Intermediate and 
Grammar Grades 


A High Grade educational magazine filled with 
Plans, Aids, Devices, Mlustrations, Pedagogical 
Articles, especially suited to teachers of above 
grades. 








| $1.00 a Yr. Send for Sample Copy. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
St tr 26 incre Post Cards"sisces 1 {0¢ 


No. 1215) siiver or 12 cents stamps; Birthday, Vale: 
Easter, Holiday, U. 8, Battleships, Niacara Falls, U.S. ( 
ete. Sold by some stores at 2 for 5c. and others Se. each. A. rest 


OEFIANCE STUDIO, 65 West Broadway, New Yorks 


"GENUINE WATER COLOR PAINTINGS. 
10x4 Inches, $1.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
MARGARET D. HULL, Box 54, [MLTON wis. 
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A FAMILY WASHING 
in 30 Minutes for 1 Penny 


INO BOILING NO RVBBING 


Throw away Washboard, Boilerand Machine 
Absolutely Harmless 
Good for Hard and Soft Water 


They beg for it. Send only 
: 10c, for package and Big 
4 Special Offer, $5. for 75c. 
YOUR PROFIT, $4.25 


Pennywash Co. 1900 Park Ave. New York 
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Why Pay Freight on Water? 
ce Rowles'’ Ink Essence. Makes a Perfect Jet 
ack School Ink. Ink Inthis form is now usedin 

5 Of New York, Chicago and leading cities 
PINT PACKAGE MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
hoo! Supply Catalog with Wholesale Prices 

malled free cn request 

ROWLES (233-235 Mark 


Why Fat Is 
| Dangerous 


Reason Why the Heart So Often Fails 
And the Vital Organs Give Out 


CHICATO 





Remarkable scene! ~ saaal Sent Free To 
ll. 


In a fat ee the heart is one of the first 
oes of the body to become seriously affected. 
It becomes enclosed in a tight cordon of fat, and 
is gradually suffocated until the victim is found 
some morning, perhaps, lifeless. Apoplexy is also 
acommon result of fat. And there are many 





The Above Is An Actual Photograph 
From Life. 


lesser diseases and weaknesses recaiing from | 
1€ 


fat which few fat people realize. While the body 


isthus in a weakened condition, the worst thing | 
inthe world to do is to try to reduce the fat | 


with drugs or diet. There isa sure way which 


has become very popular among fat people, and | 


Which has been proven to be almost never-failing, 
and that is the 
Kellogg, of Battle Creek. Mich. 

This remarkable Obesity Reducer, instead of 


Weakening the body, buiids up new bone, muscle, | 


sinew, nerve and brain tissue. It reduces at the 
tate ofa pound a day so naturally and easily, 
thatit is a positive pleasure, as expressed by 


Many fat people, to take the treatment. It is | 


absolutely harmless, is taken at meal time and 
lastes like small, crisp, delicious corn crackers, 
F.J. Kellogg has had years of experience in 
the treatment of obesity and there is little 
doubt but that he has at last found the treat- 
ment which will positively reduce flesh without 
peducing wrinkles or harmful results to the 
‘italorgans. Free trial treatments of Kellogg's 
Obesity Reducer are sent to any person interest- 
‘din the reduction of fat. Send for one today. 


All that is necessary is to fill out the blanks In | 


Py coupon below. Cut out the coupon and mail 
Ktoday. 





FREE 


¥. J. KELLOGG, 217 Kellocg Bldg., 
., ,Battle Creek, Mich. | 
Kindly send me a free trial package of Kel- 
logg's Obesity Reducer in plain wrapper, with 
Proofs of hundreds of cures. Here is my name and 
Address. 








besity Reducer used by F. J. | 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Two Novelty Banks 

Two excellent novelty banks Which have just 
come on the market are the ‘‘Horse-Shoe Money 
Box’”’ and the improved “Basket Bank” which 
are now being pushed by Victor M. Grab & Co., 
of Chicago. 

The “‘Horse-Shoe Money Box” is a pocket bank 
fordimes. It holds one dollar and flies open 
automatically when ten dimes have been depos- 
ited. The tenth dime goes ina trifle hard, thus 
forcing the back door open. After taking the 
ten dimes out the back door is shut and the bank 
is ready for the saver to start over again. 

This is designed especially as a bank adver- 
tisement but is valuable as an advertising novel- 
ty for any line of business. The bank which is 
willing to start a deposit with one dollar will 
find this novelty particularly desirable. It is 
distributed by such a bank with advertising 


| matter, antiouncing that it opens accounts with 


one doiiat, and will furnish a handsome steel or 
other money-box for thé home if the, recipient 


| calls in person at the bank building. 


This little ‘‘Horse-Shoe Money Box,” of course, 
is designed as a pocket bank or even for suspen- 


sion upon a chain as a watch charm and it is | 
used as a “prospect”’ for interesting new depos- | 


itors. As soon as these are in line it is but nat- 
ural to give them a larger receptacle for their 
savings athome. Asan agency for cultivating 
good prospects cheaply we do not think that the 
“Horse-Shoe Money Box”’ has an equal. 

The improved “Basket Bank” is of oxidized 
copper or nickel. It has an automatic locking 
device which is quite unlike that used in any 
othersafe. The coin, as it is deposited, is duly 
registered on the fack of the bank by an auto- 
matic figure counter which shows every moment 
exactly the amo unt of dollars and cents that are 
deposited. On depositing exactly $5 in silver 
dimes the bank unlocks automatically. The next 
coin again locks the safe. This article holds $30 
in silver and unlocks at each multiple of $s. 


Wherever this bank is exhibited it meets with | 


aready sale. Without a doubt it is the most 


popular novelty savings bank on the market. It | 


is impossible to extract money from it untilsome 
multiple of $5 has been deposited. It is a crack- 
er-jack advertising novelty. A number of mer- 
chants and publishing companies of national re- 
nown have used the “Basket Bank” asa premium 
and give it a very strong endorsement. 





Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send 
us your photograph, or that of a group of friends, 
the schoolhouse you are leaving or the one you 
are going to, some scene visited during vaca- 
tion, or any photograph you wish, and we will 
photograph it by our Special Process direct upon 
a postcard. Original photograph returned un- 
injured. Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
card additional from same photo. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept. 
Dansville, N. Y. 











FREE OFFER 


Wéill you let us furnish your Vacation money? 
Expires July 15, 1907 


We Control the Greatest Invention in the World 
Be the First to Introduce It 


Each coin as it 
is deposited is 
duly registered 
on the face of 
the bank. 


On depositing 
exactly $5.00 in 
silver dimes the 
bank unlocks 
automatically. 
The next coin 
again locks the 
safe. Holds $30.00 
in silver coin, 
unlocking at each 
multiple of $5.00. 


Wherever introducea it meets with a ready sale. 
16,000 inhabitants 1,400 sold. 


Send us $1.00 to cover cost of shipping, packing, etc., and we will send you 
the ‘*Keyless’’ Bank together with our Agents offer that will net you enough 
Vacation money to remember us for some time.— 

Your dollar refunded on first order sent. 


Victor M. Grab & Co., Dept. R-8 


Largest Distributors of Novelties in America. 


The ‘Keyless’ 
» Bank 
First Dime Locks 
Fiftieth Dime 
Unlocks 
Is Made of Solid 
Steel and Iron 
Oxidized Copper 
Finish 
Simple, Unique, 
Durable 
Size 2 1-2 x 3 1-2 
inches 
Weight 14 Ounces 


The locking de- 
vice is unlike 
that used in any 
other safe. 


Ina small city of 


Ashland Block, Chicago. 











$103.50 per 


month selling 


these wonderful Scissors, V. C, 


CUTS TO THE END 


Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 


sirs in 3 hours, made §13; you can de it; we show how, 
ree Outfit. N, Thomas Co., 132 V St., Dayton, 0, 








ight bri J a 
might bring rou ® Fortune 


a SONG Send us you 


amination, and we will send you 
theday: “Net Beeause Your Hair ts Curly,” arranged 
us, and of which 350,000 copi 
CTOR MUSIC CO., 2614-50 NC 


r song-poems for ex- 


REE the ereatest song hit of 


es have been sold to date, 
ORTH PAULINA ST., CHICAGO 





IN YOUR OWN COMMUNITY 
NO HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASSING 
BOTH SEXES, ALL AGES OVER 13, 


cM 


CHAS. E. BLODGETT, 13 Auburn Park, CHICAGO 





Salesmen in each county for Lambert 
wrench and other fast selling hard 
ware specialties. Exclusive territory. 
Salary $3.00 per day or commission . 
3.8. ZIEGLER & CO., 323 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 





Agents, Teachers, Students. Here’s your oppor 
tunity. Household article. Something new. $6 
daily easily made. Sells in every home. No capi 


tal required. Dexter Supply Co., Dept. N, Caxton Bidg., Chicago, li 
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Our own Automobiles to Rent. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 














Public Garage and Auto Supplies 


Season June 27th to September 12th 


Until June 25th Address, Hotel Wadsworth, Boston, Mass. 
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Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas. New Year's Day, 
St. V - apres Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 
2 cen 

Alien’s > ecker for Little Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12. Suitable for schoo), church or parlor. 2 cts. 

Book of Ready Made S eeches, Hawthorne’s 
—Serious, sentimental and humorous, 25 cts. 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the ye popular reci- 
tations and readings ofthe day. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Book of arodies—Contains parcdies 

on a oy rose and ‘poetry. 25 

Burde t's New Cc one 4 Keeitations and Hum- 
oreus Renadin 

Castle's Schoo! ee OE, Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc., for primary and intermed 
late grades. 25 cts. 

Choice Humeor—Shoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished. cts. 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 25 cts. 


Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. &L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
nee and tableaux. For children of six years. 


cts. 

pieeeyts Rectentions—The begs selections of prose 
and poetry. 

Choice Dintect— By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all Sisbes ts 
Trish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts 

Classic Dialogues and Dramas—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. Contains popular scenes selected from 
the pliys of Shakespeare, Sheridan, Bulwer, Schil- 
ler, and other dramatists. Each soarranged as to be 
complete in itself. 30 cts. 

College Reciter—For older pupils. 2 ct 

Columbian Reciter, Hawthorne's ~ Patrioticand 
soul-stirring recitations. 25 cts. 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues. 2% cts. 

Comic Reciter—“Very Funny.” 2 cts. 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts. 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions. Suitable for all ages. 25 cts. 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Dritland Marci), Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete. 2% cts. 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots— 
Short speeches and dialogues for children from 
three to ten years old. 25 cts 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. 
Also suggestions as to stage arrayge ments, making 
costumes, scenery, etc. 25 cts, 

Bibloplan Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 


2c 

aL. & Entertainme nts—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
ete., or for parlor or fireside amusement. 30 cis. 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The—A new 
collection of choice pieces for c¢ hildren in interme- 
diate grades. 20 cts. 

Favorite Primary Spenker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces tor littie children. 20 cts. 

Good Hamer— For reading and recitation. By Henry 
Firth Wood, The recitation ‘‘Casey at the Bat,’’ is 
among the pieces. 30 cts 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A large 
variety of excellent selections, 25 cts. 

Holidays’ Carnival, The — A unique entertain- 
ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children. Kach has a 

yeaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
The tanecare familiar. Time, 30 minutes. 15 cents, 

How to Celebrate— Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twe nty full and complete programs 
suited ey school. 25 cts 

Humereus DP 


©. Shoemaker. Can be given 


Bright and taking. 


on any stage or platform, Costume simple. 540 cts, 
Helper in School Entertainments, The—You 
should own one, 25 cts. 
Holiday Selections — Adapted to the different 


holidays. 30 cents. 

Haney'’s Exhibition Dialogues—For classes in 
elocution and for school entertainments, 25 cts. 

Ideal Drills—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, 
»le, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower 
Ring, Searf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, and 
others, 380 cts, 

frish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—® cts. 





inlogues and Dramas—By Charles 


Intermediate Speaker—S? EAKABLE pieces tor | 


vupiis from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts. 

Little Pieces for Little People 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations 
and girls from five to ten years. 10 cts, 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing | 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smallest readers and 
speakers. % cts. 

Little People’s Dialegues — All new and orig- | 
inal. Kverything bright and fresh, and arranged 


Twenty cards 
for boys | 


for special days and seasons, as well as general oc- | — ow Pictures, 


casions, For children of ten years, 25 cts. 
Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse. Especially adapted to girls, 25 cta. 
Little People’s Speaker- By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection 


readings. For children of nine years. 2 cts. 


Macaulay's Acting Dialogues “Containing nearly The , ~~ Speaker—Selections from the best 
€ 


100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fil- 
teen characters each, - 25 cts. 

Medel Dialogues—By William M. Clark. The 
dialogues composing this collection have been con- 


Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter- 
| 


of recitations and | iT e _ mest 


| 


tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in | 


this field of literature, and represents every variety | 
ofaentiment and emotion, 30 cts. 
Money Making Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Reek and Mrs, E. J. H. Goodfellow. 30 cts, 
Macaulay’s Dialogues for 
Expecially adapted for school 
Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises, 25 cts 
Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The — ty 
‘s Dialogues For Little Folks —\ on 
tains a large number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children, 200 pages. 25 cta, 
Hariette Wilber. A 
original drills and exercises for the little ones, 25 cts, 
Normal Dialocue Book for Young and Old, 





The—A collection of dialogues, tableaux, charades, | 


shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 25 cts. 


Young People— | 
entertainment, | 


collection of entirely new and 


e, 
7 | Cheice Pieces for Little Moosic -4 child’s 
ay- | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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New Celebrations—For last day of school, Flag 
Day and Bird Day. Songs, recitations, dialogues, 
ete., from which the teacher may select a full 
program suited to her eee 25 cts. 

Parlor Reciter. 25c 

Practical Dialogues. 1 Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises for all grades, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Parages Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces in pruse aud 

poetry. For advanced pupils. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain Bintoones- Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects, For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous, 25 cts. 

Papacssets Standard Recitations—The best En- 
= and American specimens of first-class pieces 

r school and other entertainments, 25 cts. 

Pritchard’s Choice Pialosuoe 2 dislogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s “Dia d* Dial By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically yo in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments, 25 cts. 

Popular ir ef —— Garrett. For 
young and old grave and gay. 30 cts. 

Rowton’s C r—Debates, outlines 
of debates and collection of debatable questions. 
Very complete. s. 50 cts. 

School and Parlor Comedies—Containing “Be- 
tween the Acts,” “Forget Me Nots,” “A Cloudy 
Day,” “Wanted,a Valet,” “A Slight Miscalculation”’ 
and “Pro Tem.” 30 cts. 

Standard Dialogues— For school and parior enter- 
——— temperance meetings, literary societies, 
ete. 

Sterling Dialogues—aA choice collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest ‘le anguage, 25 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—The 
features contained in this volume are adapted alike 
t» parlor entertainments, school and church exhi- 
bitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts. 

Thompson’ s Drills and Marches—Doll Waltzs, 
Fairy Hoop Drill, Christmas exercises and drill, 
May Queen March, ete. 25 cts. 

Webster's Youthful Speaker—C hoice selections 
for intermediate pupils. 25 cents. 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 








for Young Folks— “By far the most complete 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25 cts. 
Wood Fairies, The—An Arbor Day entertain- 


ment. Characters: The Fairy Queen, 13 fairies and 
anumber of pupils. A bright and pleasing enter- 
tainment. 15 cts. 

Webster’s Reciter, or Elocation Made Easy— 
Gives.in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent pieces suitable for 


Reproduction Stories 
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kittens and give them milk and a place 
to live?’’ the President asked. ‘‘ Yes, 
indeed, sir,’’ answered the man, and he 
picked up the kittens as he spoke. The 
President thanked him. Then he turned 
to the boys and thanked them for their 
help. 


How Kitty Helped. 


When the first settlers came to Phila- 
délphia, of course there were no houses 
ready forthem. Soa good many of the 
men dug small caves in the bank of the 
river. They would dig several feet into 
the bank, then build walls of sod in 
front of the little cave. They made the 
roof by laying branches of trees on top, 
covering these with rushes from the river 
and putting pieces of sod on the rushes. 
The chimney was made of stones, plas- 
tered with clay. These caves were used 
only until the men had time to cut tim- 
ber and build the houses they wished. 
One of the old families of Philadelphia 
owns a quaint silver tureen on which is 
engraved a cat seizing a rabbit. In the 
early days ot Philadelphia Elizabeth 
Hard was living with her husband in one 
of these dug-out caves, while he was 
building their house. The work went 
very slowly and Elizabeth often helped 
her husband. She brought the water to 
make the mortar for the chimney, and 
even helped at one endof the saw. One 
day she was very tired, for she had 
helped all the morning. Her husband 
told her to rest awhile and then think 
about dinner. Mrs. Hard walked sadly 
away. Their food was nearly gone. 
Only a few biscuits and a little cheese 
were left. Just then she saw her cat 
coming toward her with a large rabbit in 
its mouth. Mrs. Hard cooked the rabbit 
and had a nice dinner ready for Mr. 
Hard when he came for his noon rest. 
So kitty helped although she did not 
know it. 


How the Bees Saved Mary. 


Once upon a time when there were 





pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts. 
Teer Folks’ Entertainments — By E. C. & | 
J. Rook. Contains motion songs, concert pieces, 
eee tambourine and fan drills, tableaux, | 
etc, 25 cts. 
Yoang Peoples’ Speaker—Comprises recitations | 


for the different holidays and other occasions, For 
children of twelve years, 25 cts. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. One ofthe 


best dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
years. 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations—Shoemaker. An ex- 
cellent collection of recitations, For children of 


fifteen years, 25 cts. 


Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER “OPY. 


A Bundle of Burnt Cork Comedy—Cross-fire 
conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel monologues 
and stump speeches. 

All Sorts of Dialogues—Suitable for all ages. 

Black American Joker—Minstrels and 
men’s gags. 

Catchy Comic Dialogues—New, clever. For young 

reople and adults, 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. | 
For children from six to eleven years of ag 





end 


speake 

Comic Reserentinet— Recitations, monologues and 
dialogues. 

Dialect Readings — Choice humor for reading or 
speaking. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues—Very popular. 

Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. For 
all ages. 

From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 

| Negro Minstrels—All about the business. 

One ) Hundred Entertainments—For church or 
parlor. 

Pomes ov the Peepul—‘“Pomes containin’ an 
occasional mor’! en sonvetioes an idee.’ 





tainments, charades, puzzles, etc. 
Pantomimes, Charades, | 
Ce, and oo ty prepare them, 
| School and Parlor Tableaux—For school, church 
and parior. 58 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes and 
lays. Simple and easily prepared. 
rill Book—Very popular drills and 


authors. 

The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises, A gem for little children, 

| #ee New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, jokes, gags, 


The Patriotic Speaker— Master thoughts of mas- 
ter minds, 

The Poetical Entertainer—Choice poems 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations, 

The Surprise Drill Book—Fresh, novel ant | 
attractive drills and marches. | 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music. Illustrated. 

Wax Figgers of Mrs. Jarley with full directions. 

When the Lessens are Over—New dialogues, | 
drills and plays. | 

Wide Awake Dialogues—Brand new and 
orginal. 

Work and Play—For school, church or parlor en- | 
tertainments, Just the thing to please the little 
folks. Original throughout, 





for 


SPECIAL—Any Pive of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 
If you do not Gnd what you want in the above, send for our full list, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


| 
Dansville, N. Y. | 


| edge of @ large forest. 


+ third, fourth, and fifth, 


very few white people living in our 
country, a little girl named Mary lived 
with her father and mother just on the 
One day she 
went a little Way into the woods to 
gather wild blackberries. The berries 
were large and the bushes were covered 
with them. Soon Mary’s pail was nearly 
full. ‘‘Woof-woof,’’ she heard some- 
thing say quite near her, and looking 
around she saw a big black bear coming 
straight toward her. Mary wished that 
she were nearer home so that her father 
could hear her call. She dropped her 
pail and ran. When the bear came up 
to her pail he saw the berries and stopped 
to eat them. This gave Mary time to 
run to a big tree and climb it. But the 
bear could climb trees, too. When he 
had finished the berries he came over to 
Mary’s tree. Oh, how frightened the 
little girl was! The bear stopped at the 
foot of the tree, and began snuffing and 
tearing at the tree. Suddenly he gave a 
big howl and ran away as fast as he 
could run. Mary saw that he was covered 
with a whole swarm of bees, which were 
stinging him and making him howl. 
The tree which Mary had climbed had a 
nice hollow where the bees lived, and 
Mr. Bear had put his head rigit into it. 
Of course the bees were angry, but Mary 
was very glad, and so were her father 
and mother when they heard about it. 





The Grading of the Country 
School 


(Continned from Page 7) 
in the grammar grades should be given 


| to the work. 


A system of alternation by years may 
be followed in certain branches that will 
reduce the number of classes and not in- 
terfere with the quality of the work. 

Ina three-room school the first two 
years may be given to one teacher; the 
to another; and 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth, to a 
third. If it includes a high school, such 
an arrangement should be made as has 
been indicated above, 

When a school has two rooms, the first 
four years may be given to one teacher 
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and the remaining grades to the other, 

In my opinion, it is seldom advisabj, 
to undertake a high school department jp 
a two-room school. P 

For the one-teacher school I wong 
suggest a system of grading that wil] 
bring all the pupils into three groups 
Those that may be called the primary 
pupils should be placed in one group, 
the intermediate pupils in a second 





group; and those more advanced in 4 
third. 

The special branches, such as writing, 
drawing and music, may alternate and 
come at the same time for each group, 

With this arrangement the  teache; 
may prepare a program for recitation 
and study that will enable her to ma. 
terially reduce the number of recitation; 
and cover the course of study with the 
least possible loss of Bia 

The grading in the Beliso! can 
and should be much more elastic than j is 
possible in a city system. Under one 
teacher the bright pupil can pass from 
one group to another as soon as he js 
ready for the advanced work without 
waiting for the end of a year ora term, 
and the dull pupil can the more readily 
find a place where he can work to the 
best advantage. 

While the country teacher has some 
difficulties to contend with, there are 
many respects in which she has the ad. 
vantage over the city teacher. There are 
not so many outside attractions to dis. 
tract the attention and take the time of 
the pupils. The children are there fora 
purpose and they appreciate what is done 
for them. They have to work in the 
home mornings, evenings and on Satur. 
days. They carry this spirit of work in- 
to the schoolroom and it is earnest, per- 
sistent effort on the part of the individ. 
ual pupil that brings the desired results, 





Magazine Gleanings 
(Continued from page 44) 
The April installment of the Carl 
Schurz Reminiscences current in Mce- 


Clure’s deals with the ‘‘ Introduction at 
the Spanish Court;’’ Reception by 





|} held on 





Queen Isabella; the King; a cartoon 
and note by Thackeray; embarrassment 
after Bull Run; views of Emancipation 
the Continent, etc. There are 
six illustrations. 


Articles describing the work of the 
Reclamation Service are sought. ‘‘The 
Reclamation of the North Platte Valley” 
is a very interesting article by W. 5S 
Coulter, Assistant Engineer, U. S. R. S. 
There are four pictures. It is on page 
372, Popular Science Monthly, April. 
The closing words of the article, as 
given on page 377,—the last five para- 
graphs,—could be used as the basis of a 
theme to be written on ‘‘ Possibilities of 
Growth and Betterment as Afforded by 
the Work of the “Reclamation Service.” 
Note also in this number the ten 
photographs of the marble busts of 
American Men of Science unveiled at 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, December 29. Tie 
short, eloquent addresses given in con- 
nection with the exerises will be found 
useful to the teacher. 

Preserve the Benjamin Franklin Ad- 
dress to be given as an oration by oue of 


the boys on Franklin’s birthday. (Dr 
S. Weir Mitchell.) You will also use 
the Audubon, Agassiz (Rev. Edward 


Everett Hale) and other addresses. 





‘*Webster’s New Standard Dictionary, 


Elementary School Edition,’’ 384 Pages, 
450 Text engravings. Price 25 cents 
Laird & Lee, 263-65 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


The use of the dictionary by pupils is 
encouraged by all progressive t ichers. 
This convenient valuable little book e1- 
ables every pupil to own a copy which 
he nmy consult so easily that the habit of 


looking up unfamiliar words will become 
firmly established in his life. P 
This dictionary is one of a series o 
dictionaries issued by Messrs. Laird & 
Lee who are the firstextensive publishes 
of dictionaries west of New York. The} 


are original productions not reprints o 


copies, although based upon the original 
system of Noah Webster. Tiey wet 
awarded gold medalsat the St. Louis and 


Portland Expositions. 
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